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Mr Pym’s overseas package 


A half good policy is better than a 
wholly Dad one. Forty-six million 
pounds of "new" money, most of 
which will find its way into higher 
education, is better than cuts ana yet 
more cuts. In both these limited 
senses the Governments decision to 
reverse its policy on overseas stu- 
dents is to be welcomed. Nothing 
could have been more damaging than 
the full-cost fees free-for-all to Brl- 
I tain’s international and trade in- 
terests and to the reputation of uni- 
versities and polytechnics. Now that 
this mistaken policy has been if not 


institutions and overseas universities 
and colleges, particularly in the 
Commonwealth. Yet for many within 
higher education the latter are more 
important than the former, however 
useful the political Issues may be in 
persuading governments to produce 
extra money. 

Mr Pym’s plan is very much a 
Foreign Office package. So purely 
educational considerations, ahd 
rather more surprisingly trade con- 
siderations, are given little emphasis. 
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( abandoned at any rate heavily mod- 
ified, it is possible to be frank. 
Under intense financial pressure 
some institutions have adopted dou- 
ble standards and admitted overseas 
students os much by their ability to 
pay ax their ability to benefit. A few 
more years of this and the academic 
integrity of our system of higher 
education would have been substan- 
tially compromised. 

Trie extra money too is welcome, 
although the ambiguity of Mr Pym’s 
proposals leave plenty of scope for a 
nit-picking debate about how much 
of it is really “new”. Again it is only 
possible to feel grateful in d strictly 
negative sense. The Government is 
so busy engaged in taking hundreds 
of millions of pounds of ■•old” money 
out of higher education that It can 
i hardly expect extravagant ihnnlcs for 
putting back this £46in. However 


The priority groups are apparently to 
be students from Hongkong and 
other dependent territories (after all. 
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iWt Government's U-turn on 

ewflrt studeriiatJlUaiartiii 


the full-cost fees policy has become a 
source of considerable financial insta- 
bility. particularly to universities, so 
any reprieve, however modest and 
conditional, will help. 

awn intrinsic merits ’ There is a dan- 
ger that it will be judged too posi- 
tively because it has to bp better 
than the. naive and doctrinaire ’full- 
cost fees policy which ..It has re- 
placed,- or too negatively because in 
line with the Government’s general 
policy on public, expenditure it is. too 
little,' too late. What. :needs to be 
considered is whether Mr Pym’s 
proposals add up to a coherent lona- 


gardless of the vices of.t|ie old policy 
-dr the, precise sumdof money being 
offered I i ( '.. 

..trouble with, the ftow propos- 
th ey, s'.oiily address the 
pphtlcal issue?,, tlmk . arise from the 

n^^!«L U ( d ? n . ts, question ^ ft* im- 

pact on .Britain & international repu- 
^ on Y rW ? lr ymt\ foreign powers, 
and. the implications ■■ for .overseas 
trade i they do not; even pretend to 
^ e8s .: . the . equally .; important 
academic issues that arise from the 

universities’ aspiratfons to-be intima- 
tion ali fist itut ions of scholars and sci- 
entists and the close lipks of. tradition 
and sentiment between many British 


someone from the Faiklands might 
want to come to a British university 
one day), from Cyprus where Britain 
has historical responsibilities that are 
difficult to avoid honourably and the 
rivalry between Greeks and Turks 
has complicated the development of 
indigenous higher education, and 
Malaysia because the Malaysian gov- 
ernment has made overseas students 
a major diplomatic issue. No one 
should be surprised by this pattern. 
These were the pressure points and it 
is here that the Foreign Office has 
felt the need to make concessions. 

It can be argued that even from 
the point of view of the state this 
policy is . both narrow minded and 
short sighted. It is a very British 
policy without much evidence of in- 
ternationalism. The North-South dia- 
logue is silent in these proposals. 
The most urgent and desperate needs 
of Ihe poorest Third World countries 
seem to have been given little 
weight. It is also a reactionary policy 
based largely on the responsibilities 
past, rather thap the opportu- 

Ovei 1 the past 20 yeaTs’ British poli- 
cy towards overseas students has pas- 
sed through three periods. In the 
first there was .no policy at aU; the 
admission of overseas students was 

mndriorari I 9 . * 
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higher education. In the second suc- 
cessive governments tried to negoti- 
ate with higher education .a concor- 
dat which would disentangle the pub- 
ic from the private elements or the 
.Issue. Their instrument of persuasion 
(coercion?) was differential fees. for 
: Overseas and . home students, but 
theli* attempt failed. Higher educa- 
tion found it impossible to describe 
die;; internationalism to, which' it 
Spired in. tefgis .ihht. cduld be trans- 
lated Into an: parable policy i while 
government fobnd it equally, difficult 
Mi-S®. cle ^ own priorities 

With regard tb overseas studeitts. ln 
the thud' period the '.uninhibited' con- 
sumerism 'of full-cost fees held My.'- 
/ Universities and * polytechnics., ■ coiifd 
hdmit anyone they like provided they 
could nay. The market would : deride 
everything. It didn’t - qr if it did' no 
.one Hkedthe result?. 


our 


We are now entering a fourth 
period, which could be characterized 
as one of selfish, even chauvinist, 
instrumentalism. Overseas students 
are to be admitted because not to do 
so would expose Brituin to irresisti- 
ble charges of bad faith, or because 
they may go to Moscow instead, or 
because the slighted countries niny 
buy German or Japanese. The in- 
terests of higher eduention itself 
hardly seem a factor in the new 
policy for overseas students. Still, 
there are the extra £46m which will 
probably subdue over-outraged cri- 
ticism. 

The most hopeful approach still 
remains that attempted between 1965 
and 1979. On the one hand the state 
does have a legitimate interest in 
ensuring that British higher educa- 
tion is provided predominantly for 1 
the British, and insisting that the 
number and category of overseas stu- 
dents are related to general consid- 
erations of industrial relations, trade, 
and aid. On the other hand any 
enlightened government has an 
equally strong interest in maintaining 
the international reputation nnd 



academic competitiveness of its high- 
er education. The presence or a 
reasonable number of students (and 
teachers?) from overseas may make 
an important contribution. 

Perhaps the best way forward 
would be to adopt a system of dual 
funding for overseas students. This 
would enable the ‘‘academic” and 
“political" dimensions to be treated 
separately. The first can only he 
handled through a quota, formal or 
informal. Higher education must be 
cleqr about what, proportion of over- 
seas students it considers, necessary* 
to maintain the international charter 
of universities and polytechnics; the 
Government must accept that the 
funding of any agreed quota should 
be incorporated In the ordinary uni- 
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education pool. 

, The "political” dimension should 
be handled in a different way. If any 
government wanted to admit , either 
foore, or particular kinds oF, over- 
seas. student* .for , diplomatic, trade, 
or aid reasons, U should do so by 
making special grants to institutions 
or scholarships to individuals. The 
relative .balance ’between overseas 
sfodehts On the quota and those who 
came on special programmes would 
of course require delicate negotla- 
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academic and -political interests on 
the question of overseas students. Mr 
Pyms present plan is unbalanced be- 
cause ft either denies the validity of 
the former claims entirely or leaves 
them to be met through the discre- 
dited mechanism of. full cost fees! 


responsible- - I 
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UGC decision lo* apply upper ^ 


Until of 35 to new blood'appotntmai 
could be unlawful - THES Ftbnts j 

Well, gentlemen, that seems to be 
the last of our new blood intervim 
for this morning. Shall we proceed b 
the usual manner? Jolly good. 

Just to start things off I’<J tfkfc to 
come out pretty strongly agaiut 
Swindon. That was the pnysics 
pie with the red hair and the hoiinil 
stooth jacket - the UMIST man vh 
seemed a bit confused by my ques- 
tion about the value of morale®* 
lion. Quite honestly, he didn't strike 
me as the sort of chap one 
want to see in a university, on 
blood or no new blood. 

(Murmurs of “Hear, hear.”) 

Possibly it was those heavy Alpiie' 
boots he favoured, but I did feel lint 
there was a certain loucheness, which 
didn't quite gel with me. I mean w 
have to face the fact that this ntt 
blood chappie is going to be a bit d 
a novelty for a few months: bel 
have to be wheeled out to make s lit 
of polite conversation at Bptht 
Council receptions. That sort of 
Jhing. And it docs seem, to me tint 
in those circumstances - where we'it 
ail talking about the new Informaliw 
technology and the way ahead - tbs 
we coulu do with someone ,JM 


we poufl* do with someone 
^lgoks^o^^^d.C!n e P lrt ft- *®* 

(Murmurs of “Hear, hear.") 

Neither was I greatly impressed h 
Turnpike. D'you rememwr Up 
P hysics again - Imperial - nervtfus- 
stutter - didn't seem to have lieadn 
Matthew Arnold, Nothing mw 
there I thought. 




(Murmurs of “Hear, hear.”) • . 

And then that chappie Devize ' 
Fair Isle sweater under Ills suit — IW: 
class degree - doctorate - sixktf 
articles already published - very 
volved In microwave or at least lg 
general area. Seemed to know » 
stuff. And just coming up toi 
Although of course, we musnH K 
seen to be using age ns the 1 * 6 ! 
fnctor. Whnt we’ve really, got to ««■ 
centrate on is the actual value of w 
chap 1 as an Individual and tnere. ■ 
quite frankly, I have to say that , W 
seemed n shade too pleased ww 
himse]f. So overall, I’d be inclined;? 
make him a good second. 

. (Murmurs of “Hear, hear.”) : . 

That ieaves us with Douthw^te- 
Very impressive, I thought. Mafg. 
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new penalties 
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genera*lly C more'- educat ion. ^«or to develop its ex- 
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'' cost-effectiveness, recionaf HUtfnHn^ 8h 5 'SS et y of mod “ of 

’• and links heiwo^n j _ “ ?* t6 . nd ? rice at different levels of 


wviauiicia National Advisory Body ihis°week! C 

by Sandra Hempel , a lelter of guidance parallel to 

^ University Grants Committee be S SSST*^ SSfe S ii d H |° Co“ Se'las^e.Vt^lh 0 ™? 

I!.™:? ® c bieve by 1984/85 their “W hM 'b' NAB considers the In. 


'i ‘ w r . '-^“imiiiee oc less than a dozen u 
may yet penalize universities for in a letter from UGC 

fl {^ pt T t0 ° many students - “ward ParkS whm 
lhe s ™ ounceme P‘ of the announcement was 
19S3/84 recurrent grants last week The umversiS IS 
remained none of the threatened vere reducrions fe adm 
financial sanctions. mathematic^ scienof 

..,^ e f a ^ se , of ex,ra money for items achieve by 1984/85 
Uke inflation pay awards and con- mended lafgets fo r %ie 
tnbutions t? the universities’ pension ward wrote. The intake 
scheme, universities were not able to tical sciences in 19S 

SI«3h« ^ anCC ,f t ICy had esca P ed tlonfl l , y large, more 80 

o. . . . . . other subject, and was 1 

But as calculations went on and further small increase ii 
n , a soveo institutions small decrease in 1982 
which thought they might be penal- Overall rh P nrUf- ii .■ 
ted theuTc was decfdlng wfether tainedfelv^rlri," shSlS.v"' 
to impose sanctions by cutting back - London RrEJoi r» ^ “mversities 

*£F> payments of their 1982/ ter, Herfo?Watt ‘ ^Itirifeg” 5 : 
iKnive^ties involved are Hull, H^rioNwStt" 1 ' was^ne 0 ' of^e^-J’ 

S K n cJ, n KK 

mg a letter asking for exnlan.-uion^-^udcntsTnr^ 


"! hope that this debate ^Ifocfode 
discussions with the University 
£SH t L£° l !! ,nIl £ e on whether the 
iH,V,l- OWards a homogeneous higher 
S& t0n ,u system wi « 1 precedence 
S^ n J° three-year first degrees at 
the expense of other mnrr> unci. 


r “union ues and 

institutions affected, but within the 
framework laid down by central gov- 
ernment. * 

Among the measures required to 
eariy out such a policy would be a 
reduction in the number of lecturers 

hfiirnnH ika haUi ■ . . 


,* „i _ - mmm r iu mmnema- manr j _ . .7 wi aiuucm ue- r ; v j courses is in tnp uc jonu ine nomt which mnlH 
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^ . T r ^ r move 

IHKH 'CSl Aberdeen 


1 mounted against another^ ie7nf Th.rL wanted to axe, 

• ' -te new njwiaganihnt and 50 in arts. , 

aSk ' aP^ced. in the House o( GoM 
, nions by Sir Keith Joseph; Secretary ! 

' „J]5 ts / or Education, includes ■ 
. i862.13m for England, £162.95 for 

Scotland and £65.22m for Wales. It 
' r 80 includes payments such as £20m 

. - . for restructuring and on extra £26m 

lo. coyer the lugher employers’ con- I 
\ tribution to the Universities’ Supei^ 

It- ■ ■ ^ onnuation Scheme, which comes into 

. . effect from April,. compensation for 

['■ loss of fees by the decision to hold I 

-• ■ ’ V ^ the home under-graduate fee ud- I 

■ % changed and extra money to cover ' 

n - r ■ '-in V.'^ rate Insurances. ■ > 

, ; ■** '•*/? S ^‘ ‘ It does not include the £10m new ■ 

- money announced in December for 

new blood and information technoio- v 

. Ifiill Wright OH ; y sir Edward warns universities ab- ^ 

^QffllSh hnitnAfi i a out ,he ^ ,eed for sufficient support ■; 

® - ■ zeroes, 14 staff in social studies, including com- I - 1 

Jj ' - ' ' puter officers, and says that they \ 

~ ‘ . sl,01,ld lake care not to endanger 

fr;. ■' •• research and teaching by Cuts in cen- I (• 

IfftlTV DirlriTiaA-w tral services including libraries. >j 

i Sr ln80n 011 A spokesman for the Committee 
PcuHUBl Penvs 1.1 Of . vice Clianceilors add Principals..! 

1 . ' j; t*. • said this week ihpt the announce- 

— i - 1 . matir rnnlnlnnrl ' Taw olirnNeAD nnW I n. 


by Olga Wojtas 

Scottish Correspondent 

J" a surprise initiative, Aberdeen 
University court has proposed mere- 
mg with Its traditional nval. Rohm 

Ltnrrtrvn’e . -r «*« • 
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tfle . educational and 
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A spokesman for the 1 Committee - . f : : TTie court’s statement 

of Vice Chancellors add Principals : A •> “The problems ahd obnorfiMf?il* U mf ! : . 

over-admissions, however, was “a . . A : r ' : ; “The diversity and streneth wiilrh 


AflTMDf 7/1 wT&i-pwuiipoiw«»| uuntvci, ■ was a dj, ii' li t ih n ■ ^ A 

j conspicuous feature of a scenp in aniq^ipqi at^t. lOuinrotutKm 

~ •• ' ; which universities continued jo be S^oo J tte r®jBiit ot ifnich indiidn 

^ , . i". . i<* urged to keep nqmbers dQWn’V >' 

cturers vote to stop backing 

. pBbins 11 ; voting 1 is ’ lirtrepresentafive , of ^Even .If r we; f/o lose :haHbriaj ajfllial 

Iftiturar, k- V . ■■■ views of nearly . 60,000, riuefebers fion; ;memW|s ■ wbti tflke the issvis 

otie.fbr,^ c voWi almost whose vples’were not -recorded.. seriously .rWil^h&Ve tokeepu^ ,(hfi 

iifoftX; “!>ign to fili'- The, tM-tfe Jende^Wp,. fight : lit thfl ■«***.'’, ;; 

i' 64^. I ? ed Jn a consultation of those voting, & . per? cent felt \ 
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News in brief 


King’s reunion 
comes nearer 

Hie plan to reunite King's College 
Hospital Medical School with King*s 
, College London, came a step nearer 
fruition last week with the second 
reading of a private Bill in the House 
of Lords. 

The Bill, which now goes before a 
Lords' committee, is expected to 
have an easy passage although the 
timing is unsure. The new body will 
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of Medicine and Denti^tiyr . 

The decision is part of a rational- 
ization scheme for medical teaching 
in London. While King's rejected the 
recommendation of the Rowers re-' 
port in 1980 that it phase out its 
pre-dmicat medical and dental I 
course, it accepted a subsequent 1 
proposal, from the University of Lon- 
don senate to bring the medical 
school back into the college. The two 
were separated in 1909. 




Daresbury future more secure 

hv Tnn T nrnoir 


No firm decision has been taken 


<In7»nf*. rnrrpLnnHant Synchrotron Radiation Source which unit’s current effort which cost £16m 

science Correspondent could not be fogy exploited because in 1981-82. It suggests that the nrc- 

The future of the Science and En- of their expense. sent scientific staff of 146 could be 

gineering Research Council's Nuclear The giant electrostatic particle cut by about 20. 

Structure Facility at Daresbury in accelerator at the heart of the Dares- No firm decision lias been taken 
Cheshire looks more secure as a re- bury facility faced numerous prob- on the report’s recommendations, 
suit of an interna] report put before lems in early trials, but is now oper- which the council referred to its nu- 
the councii at its meeting last week, ating satisfactorily. The committee’s clear physics board for discussion. 

produced by a report says that in view of the invest- But the report will almost certainly 
committee under Professor Bill ment already made and the unit s pave the wav for Dnreshurv to de. 
JSS 5 *? nSLif 6 , Cl aren 2° n Labora- high scientific potential funding for ?elop its scientific programme with 
tory in Oxford, set up after a recom- the experimental programme should the machine working in its nresenl 

mendation last year from the Advis- go ahead. However? it says this state. g preSLnl 

SwDTdlnl 1 w H CilS shoi !! d depend on reIiflb,e operation The Nuclear Structure Facility will 

that SERC should consider its future at the target energy of around 20 offer a rare opportunity for British 

E ffABMtS £ 5 " *■“" v °' ,! •" « scientists to c. P ,T“S! V high enere 

Foo y k that the ...» ..... ...... “P™ntents in particle physics wilTi- 
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ment already made and the units pave the way for Daresbury to dc- 
high scientific potential funding for velop its scientific programme with 
tne experimental programme should the machine working in its present 
go ahead. However, it says this state. 

should depend on reliable operation The Nuclear Structure Facility will 
at the target energy of around 20 offer a rare opportunity for British 
million electron volts for two or scientists to cony out high energy 
tnree years, ... experiments in particle physics with- 




Pay deal rejected 

Scotland's tertiary lecturers have re- 
jected a pay offer of 3M per cent. But 
Dr Malcolm Green, spokesman for 
the Labour-dominated management 
side of the Scottish Joint Negotiating 
Committee, said management did not 
regard this as a reasonable offer. 

They had been bound by govern- 
ment restrictions, and felt a reason- 
able figure, taking fnffatlon Into 
account, would be 3 per cent. The 
Scottish staff side b still pressing for 
Its original claim of 13 per cent. 

History memorial 

Edinburgh University is to establish 
a history award in memory of Anne 
Lewis, a former student who died of 
cancer last year after a three-year 
illness, it is intended for undergradu- 
ales with a physical disability or 
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Fowler warns of 
more cuts to come 

by Felicity Jones cent saving in the contrihutin 



Mr Gerry Fowler, the director of 
North East London Polytechnic, has 

E redicted a 15.9 per cent cut in 
adget in 1984/85 in addition to the 
13 per cent cut already required for 
next year. 

Students at the polytechnic were 
told that although course closures 
and reductions in student places 
would be avoided next year, ft was 
very unlikely that this could be main- 
tained. 

An analysis of the polytechnic’s 
estimates for 1983/84 reveal that lec- 
turers’ posts will be reduced by 9 per 
cent and non-teaching staff by more 
than 16 per cent. Mr Peter Carr, the 
students union president, doubted 
whether such a reduction could be 
achieved by voluntary redundancies. 

Other financial, savings are plan- 
ned through a 25 per cent reduction 
in .maintenance ■ costs, a 17 per cent 
cut in medteat services ^and 4 49 per • 


cent saving in the contribution to 
student housing at Temple Mills. 

Students are concerned about the 
high cost of heating and light in the 
accommodation charges which they 
think covers some of the rent costs 
but cannot be recouped. 

NELP's difficulties arise from a 10 
per cent cut in its pool allocation 
combined with a 26 per cent cut in 


“topping up” money from its three 
local authorities. The problem will 
be compounded when this local au- 
thority “safety net” is removed 
altogether the following year. 

• Members of the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education at • Brighton 
Polytechnic were holding meetings 
this week after Mr Geoffrey Hafi" 
the ■ director, told staff that 45 
teaching staff and 70 i mu- teaching 
staff would have to leave before the 
end of May. They are resentful be- 
cause there appears to be no freeze 
on new staff appointments, ... f 
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The'Jrst course .leading to anMSc 
information ..technology' 'has', 


at e s w h Er r glc 

Me John Stoddart, the director of 
Humberside College of Higher Educa- Brunei uni 
appointed principal of backing ft 
Sheffield City Polytechnic. either pflvi 

: -Mr Stoida^t, 44, received an hob- insists .on t 
ours degree; in political economy frpm jtot, the j 
Reading University after which he Greyer- l 
taught In a grammar school and in week, 
further education. In 1970 he was the. 

appointed head of the department of plan will d 
economics and business . studies at ihe breakd' 
Sheffield Polytechnic. over fundii 

» ?!L V “ assistant director at , 

North East London Polytechnic for K*P 8 J rom 
thro years from 1972 and has been . u #brldge,;; 
dtwrtor at Humberside College since °b J 
1976. He is a member br the Council reWidered, 
National Academic . Awanlsr 
chairman ^ Iti? amriergrsidnSe 
courees board for burinefcf and mail- L- 
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GLC wants bigger say in 
Brunei science park 

br London ^ Coundl said f <h!s 

of control.. 


by Olgn Wojtns i 

Scottish Correspondent i 
Controversial proposals for hich a i 
education from the Tory Refom'* 
Group in Scotland have been de- * 
jijyed because of disagreements with- • * 
in the group. { 

. The proposnls are understood hi : 
include n compulsory gap of at Inst j 
a year between school and hisber I 
education, student loans instead^ ! 
grams and ordinary degree comm ] 
being shortened from three years ( a 
two, ideas which have all run Into, l 
considerable opposition, i 

The recommendations were «- ! 
pccted to be sent to the Govemmai 1 
this month, but a final paper will int w 
now be produced until the end of f 
March at the earliest. The executra t 
committee has already sent the prop- : 
osals back to die special educatlm ' 
committee three times within jh 
months. i 

Mr David Bleiman, regional- gf : 
ficial for the Association of Jniversf- ■ 
ty Teachers, attacked the proposal . i 
for student loans. “We would voy.!. 
much oppose the idea of student! 
having to mortgage their future: in Li 
order to study. The Tory Refora 
Group ought to look at reform In- t , 
Mead of being reactionary," he said I ., 
And Mr Bob Maclean, chairpenoe \ 
of the Scottish National Union -of . j. 
Students, said it was extremely wor- V 
rying that even the Tory "wets* rat v 
beginning to talk abut student.lqm j" ■ 
He also criticized the proposal to 
reduce the three-year ordinary, dec )'.■■ 
gree as a cost-cutting exercise’wWi ■ 
no educational justification., "We att I- 
against any change in degrees which j ; ' 
would result In a more crararaln* 
approach to education, . ft ^quldni [• 

S ive people a round edycatfoff^aj, ;• ■ 
me to explore the subjects 
Interested jW M , - . i. ■*! 

"*! felt a jap .# 

between school and college was i ft 
good idea. “When student? dims j. 
flieir own experience, many '«» , jV 
they had been a wee bit older *heb t 
they went to college. '* / V ' 

Mr Bleiman added: “There mlw F 
be a lot to bo said for this propc&alj l . 
there were opportunities fof 
experience or travel. However, -h.|; 
the present economic cliinntp one hu. k ■ 
to consider what school leavers, af* F J-, 
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Fee concessions for 
immigrants rejected 

by John O’Leary of awards designed to help indi- 

n . . ...... viduals not catered for by other 

Proposals for trade-related fee can- schemes. The report says that this 
cessions and state scholarships to be last proposal raised objections on 
awarded by universities and grounds of accountability if institu- 
polytechmcs are rejected in the Gov- tions were free to use public funds as 
emment’s detailed policy document they wished. 
on J? ver ^. eas . stu< ^ e j The most contentious and surpris- 

The Foreign and Commonwealth ing rejection concerns the proposed 
Office report, A Policy for Overseas trade-related scheme. Although the 
Students, describes its package of report says that this was dropped 
proposals as "the framework of a because discussions with industry did 
coherent and flexible policy closely not make sufficient progress, it is 
geared to specific objectives." The understood that these talks involved 
statement closely follows the recom- an entirely different scheme to that 
mendations of an inter-departmental proposed by the OST. Instead, the 
working group of civil servants which Government expects to pursue trade 
spent six months drawing up a draft objectives through a small discretion- 
response to the Overseas Students ary scheme to be financed by the 
Trust report of the same name. FCO. 

On the policy as a whole, the FCO Although the detailed report fol- 
report says: “It is of course possible lows the main tenets of last week’s 
to argue for a further expansion of announcement by Mr Francis Pym, 


after a thorough assessment of the Mr Pym on the freedom of institu- 
excellent work of the Overseas Stu- tions to set their own fees. While last 
dents Trust, the Government consid- week’s statement said that Sir Keith 
era that the policy on overseas stu- Joseph, Secretary of State for Educa- 
dents they are now adopting is in the tion and Science, “was favourably 
national interest and in '-the interest inclined” towards institutional auton- 
of the students themselves." omy in the setting of fees, the new 

Among the measures rejected are report promises only consultation on 
fee concessions for newly-arrived im- the issue. It claims that: “Within the 
migrants, target ted schemes under the prevailing legal framework Institu- 
aegis of the Government depart- tions are already free to fix their own 
ments concerned and a programme fees." 


plan W Ul d efl nl,el y :So^;add«>Itt 

over fandtar in T“ W i h the V LC BranAlm,. that experience 6f 

.“"^..WSh-tWhnology fir J 


“ Academic Awards would have no- 

>S« d rt, ?■ j] at and ! l *^"8 10 with degree status for 

!j® ■ w p u j d PJJJPJJS!- 1 ” i-V Buckingham, but this was a purely 

unemployed and demoralized. • . , [ ■ ideolopcal decision." 


Warning to 
Buckingham 

A future Labour government would 
review the status of the University 
College at Buckingham, newly 
panted a Royal Charter, Mr Phillip 
-whJtuWsa;* tne 1 pity’s spokesman 
on higher education,, said tnis week. 

Labour has already threatened to 
revoke Buckingham student?’ right to 
mandatory awards, which; ' w**> 
panted last year. Now the 'issufe /of 
the charter has created further con- 
troversy. 

‘ “Buckingham would have to be 
reviewed in the light of our overall 
plans for reorganizing higher educa- 
tion,” said Mr Whitehead. "It was 
granted a charter in very premature 
fashion. The Council for National 
Academic Awards would have no- 
thing to do with degree status for 


Tomorrow 
the Universe 

Mr William Shelton, under secretary 
in the Department of Education and 
Science, inaugurated one of Britain’s 
most promising showpieces in in 
formation technology - Project Uni- 
verse— in London this week. 

Universe, the Universities’ Ex- 
panded Ring and Satellite Experi- 
ment, is basically a high-speed data 
network using the latest propam- 
muig techniques to order information 
passed between distant computers at 
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‘ Pf V * t0 OV ? r areas; related to il? owq work, It alL 

woujd nbt want to stand by and ’fond phSe^d^hl^Slrl h J? 
pmpty sitesH.be said.' F can't, imagine £}? ^ or ‘ 


wit h a contrib ution from the 

ii- 1^ . .,; : 


ha^y ya trtlre^sfjr 

EhrS^rUlfegl 

'.Hyndfods! of&ilegd lectured are.ex-i.- 
tec^d .fo; benefit :^om a . House of 
,;Urds foUiig : which, .extedds Ail|: em- 
i-plpyjnent} fights, fo part-time staff 
Whos^epntracK r«*pii-ei;nt: the' end of 

s:jifoheW i ‘ an 1 appeal 
#®rd» 8 $er^mics 
dkshlre College of 

lir Wfl'ri ' MJaa km'. 
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'..the summer vacations;!- •• ; . • •• • 
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Welsh course 
record ‘poor? | 

The University of Wales has a beit*. r;;' 
record on , Welsh language: teamg . i ' / 
than other colleges but rurtner °r, -; , 
velopments are dogged by. bprtgj-, 
racy and lack bf finance, aCfo® . 
to a report by students publishea l® ; ^ 
week - ’.aL'*'- 

-Outside the university, the. pi c | u !’ | 
is even less healthy, says the f' • 
al Union bf Students . Wales, i. 
commissioned the research .. 

Of 31 further education ’ t»u8P. 
who • supplied prospectuses, 1 1 .<*“*: Pi-- 
•^ghtHred-any-Jorm pf biHijW^vb; „ 
Only: two! offered courSW^w^.'L/': 
cbiud be taken wholly to: 

.“Welsh- is clearly not rtgarded: | 
by : those who :adfoinfiter . i ;- x 
vanped further education," 


He added that on any test of qual- 
ity and maturity, Buckingham was 


less Worthy of a charter than many 
polytechnics and colleges. The col- 
lege, which will be known as the 
University of Buckingham, would 
have to prove itself worthy , of the 
charter and Mr Whitehead .did not 
believe it could do sp a present. 

, Mr Geoffrey Caston, secretary 
general of the Committee of Vice 
Chancellors and Principals, Was also 
critical of the ease 1 with which Buck- 
ingham had won’ jts c^e. ' 

Lord Beloff," Buckingham’s \ first 
principal, said after , the official 
announcement of the'! charter; last 
weekend he had been- confident; tfiait 
the : College ; could ; fiboW- adequate - 
academic standards, especially after 
the awa'tding of mandatory pants 
allowed for a better balance between 
home ; and overseas students. His 
only , fears had been on the Privy 
Council's second criterion, that of 
financial stability. • , , j, 

- - - Leader, bock page 


Leicester Polytechnic fashion student AUson Morris, who designed this 
children’s wear, was one of those who took part in a fashion show 
held to mark a new blue dye. The dye, which has been especially 
designed by Sandoz a Swiss dye manufacturer, for polyester fibres, is 
said to represent a major breakthrough in colour Intensity and was 
teamed with a new fabric supplied by ICI Fibres. 


Tories pile on pressure 
for more private services 

by Felicity Jones “There is room for more responsi- 


high speed. It is also a leading exam- 

E le of the three-way collaboration - 
etween government departments. 
Industry and universities - the DBS 
is keen to promote. 

The £3m project was first con- 
ceived to join focal computer net- 
works like the Cambridge, ring sys- 
tem developed under Pjofessor Ro- 
ger Needham and the. Science and 
Engineering Research Council’s own 


satellite links between major labor- 
atories. It now also Involves Uni- 
versity College, London, Lough- 
borough University, GEC, Logtca 
and British Telecom, as well as the 
Department of Industry. 

Mr Shelton, speaking at London’s 
Barbican - Centre after opening the 
network at the Info ’83 Exhibition, said 
Universe provided a model of the type 
of joint project which was bound tp 
become more common, and it proved- 
that Britain was at the heart of the 
information technology, revolution;. • 

, The pbtential uifs of the' netvvojrk 
were ’ sbp.wn -byr two of the’: uiiiVersi- 
tittr involved! University , College, 
London;' used ttte' SatelHte'to-lrans^ 
mit facsimiles of documents and the 
Loughborough team showed their 

S rstem for rapid, scan aqd ^ransmig- 
ph bf television images. 

When fully developed, remote 
linking of local area computer net: 
works WiiT.be. a major qipneyspinner, 


More services could be . canied out 
by private contractors hi college and' 
polytechnics if Conservative-led local 
authorities respond to the vigorous 
call to privatize services which came 
from the party's local government 
conference at (he weekend. 

Local authorities, mainly in the' 
north, who have been slow to take 
resolute action were chastised by Mr 
Tom Kiiig, the Secretary bf State for 
the Environment. He said it was 
their moral dnty to provide services 
for the public at an economic price by 
putting services out to private tender, 
Birmingham had saved £3.5 m in one 
service, even though it was authority 
employees who submitted the most 
competitive tender and made the cuts. 

Education scarcely received a sing- 
le mention at the conference, but it 
is unlikely that it would be excluded 
from the drive towards privatization. 

Professor David Smith, Opposition 
spokesman on the ' Inner London 
Education Authority, said afterwards 
that there was considerable scope to 
put cleaning, catering, : maintenance 
and, architect planning but to private 
contract’. / . y '■ 


“There is room for more responsi- 
bility being riven to individual .in-, 
slitutions. so- that they cah ; find ways 
of saving money .by putting services 
out to tender," be said, , 

There is only small-scale privatiza- 
tion at present in higher education 
but there are- sighs of change; Liver- 
pool City Council has urged the gov- 
ernors of the polytechnic and City of 
Liverpool College, of Higher Educa- 
tion' to discuss reducing cleaning 
costs with the linibns and get tenders 
from con t fact cleaners on a long- 
term basis .If the talks prove unsuc- 
cessful. 

The future of the ILEA, with the 
Greater London Council , remains 
undecided despite resolute calls for 
their abolition.; Lord Bellwin, minis- 
ter of slate for local government, 
said they would have to look very 
carefully at the figures before taking 
a decision and do justice to the pre- 
vious Tory administration. 

In response .to criticisms over the 
way the target system for the rate 
support' grant w§is penalising low- 
spending. authorities, Mr -King said 
hb ; hoped the “emergency^, target 
measures wquld npf apply; for Iqhg. 


Where 
Manpower 
falls down 

by Patricia Sanrinelli 

The Manpower Services Commission 
fails lo use further and higher educa- 
tion to the best effect, Mr John 
Sellars, the new chief executive of 
the Business and Technician Educa- 
tion Council, said today. 

Too often it resorted to short-term 
expedient measures which underused 
the total education and training 
capacity of further and higher educa- 
tion, he told the annual meeting of 
the Association of Colleges for 
Further and Higher Education in 
London. 

“Given all the external constraints, 
the MSC is doing a magnificent job, 
but it has so far given insufficient 
thought to the ways in which quality, 
control can be exercised in respect of 
the content, orientation ana stan- 
dards of the products it is promot- 
ing," Mr Sellars said. 

His council was able and willing , tp . 
contribute to the difficult task of 
defining and providing relevant pro- 
ducts ot quality to meet the immedi- 
ate and continuing needs of those 
young people and adults whom the 
MSC was seeking to help. 

“In partnership with the MSC and 
i the education system the BTEC can 
use its combined experience and ex- 
pertise in ensuring that MSC 
schemes offer relevant education," 
Mr Sellars said. 

At a meeting last week the BTEC 
determined some initial policy both 
for the long and short term. It will 
now make a comparison of present 
BEC and TEC policies and produce 
a consultative document by the end 
of the year. This will go out for 
consultation to in terestea bodies for 
response by mid-1984.with the aim of 
producing a policy statement by July, 
and implementing it from 19K/86. 

In the short-term the council in- 
tends to work towards a coordinated 
national provision for pre-vocational 
education, working in partnership 
with City. of London Guilds.' . 

-The council' aiso . intends, to de- 
velop courses which meet the needs 
of employers by^ combining the best 
'elements in. the present BEC and 
TEC courses. BEC and TEC awards 
are to be replaced by 'BTEC awards 
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Dundee tenure, under * attack 
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CqU for engineering flexibility 

More, flexibility has bWd called 1 'for . from One existing path to; 
to engineering training, Ina, discus- that, for example, crafts it 

sirm n.», ...wi.t.j f.ui. *—« technicians 


»th to; another, fo 
craftsmen can be- 


~ ,tiaumiKi uraiurevur . ixicu t iui uaoiu^iW) w on wy: 

. gon pape^ published thfa week the come technicians. 

-fingineering industry Timing Board The EITB wUl sobn publish de- 
says that new technology will produce tailed recommendations foi; . training 
frequent changes fri: the- sjfill require- of technician arid , graduates to ln- 
meMs of many, jobs.- r ' ; y "*' ■ dustry," ahd wifi introduce a certiflea- 

Tliis wiil mean 1 mote movement tion sdieme. r 

. and u ■- ; • a ..- u. 


a thorough re-examination of estab- : power Services Commfsston’s Youth 
lished tralriing £ for craftsmeq,' oper- : Training Scheme ; on the engineering 
atow,.' tecbriiqans, tedhpioten en? ;:jndDStry,!.> ;■ '>■' ') ' 


. lw^iwuui cur ;• uiuustiy, . • i i- • ; 

ginfeers and professional engineers,- ; . ^ "sj, 

- the ElTB ! believes,.' ■ ■ ■ * Development in Engineering^ Train- 

THe board wfots to see recognized Jng and The Youth 
hitarigepienfi^fOr Jtfatoees to uiOvti : ElTB Papers 67 and 68. 

■' V 1 ■'. '>> • ! ' r.- •' Vi'”: 
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There are fears- that tenure is uqder 
threqt at Dundee 'University where 
several fixed term appointments have 
recently '• been made. Between four 
and -seven academics have reportedly 
been appointed on fixed term con- 
tracts! Which r wo^td ; librihally have 
been standard Contracts! 

There has-been particular anxiety 
over these moves within the arts find 
social' 1 sciences faculty, whose board 
asked! the dean to discuss the Issue 
with the : faculty establishments and 
promotions committee. 

The local branch of (lie Associa- 
tion! pf Uplv^rslty Teachers has met 
members of the university court 
through the i academic staff Hrisori 
cohibnttee. AUT vice president Mr 
Johii periidge said the meetings had 
beeifi useful and constructive. . 

. “Wb; explained that if.the .natidna] 
agreement on probation Was applied 
properly, ft offered' the university |b 
considerqbie .aracniht of protection, 
L sipjpq 'people wpujd bc oh a three- 

S sgr .flrobqtfpnary period instead pf 'a , 
ve^year ■? contract. ; 'n^is . ppint 


appeared to be one which the 
courts’s .'- Representatives thought 
worth considerable study/’ said . Mr 
B'enidge', " '■ ' ( 

Also at Dundee University the Stu- 
dents' association has made two staff 
redundant, and may face legal fiction 
from the unloris involved, the AUT 
and the National Association of Loc- 
al Government Officers. -I 
.'Mr Craig Murray the .student 
president spid:!"WeSre bpen forced 
t6 make these redundancies because 
the university insisted on us making 
a;' 15, per cent cut in line; with oilier 
university departments. VV. 

: “But the .unfyersfty made the vast ! 
majority .of its cuts through early 
retirement pud part-time reengage- 
ment, which arp .not available! to the 
students association. : 

Financial difficulties hu^ also beep, 
caused by. the fall' In value .of: the. 
student grant, pnd he criticized tb® 
university court’s refusal ;to allow &: 
reciprocal . agreement with TCollege. 
students, in. puridee who cbuld bring 
money into .the union. 


London threat 

continued from front page 
as highly charged. Some, principals 
are totally opposed to any interfer- 
ence with tenure and were angry at 
the move. The issue now comes up 
for discussion at the next meeting of 
the collegiate council, on March 14 
when a decision on whether to issue* 
a discussion document for circulation 
throughout the university wilt be 
taken. 

Discussions oh tenure, both based 
on the proposals of the Committee, 
of Vice . Chancellors and. Principals, 

■ and through a university working 
party,- have been going; on for; some 
-months^- : , '• 

‘But Professor Quirk believes the 
CVCP. docu man 1 1 is '. over-simplified 
and. got sluite^ to London’s special 
circiimstahiresl He' thinks ft is essen- 
tial to introduce some standardiza- 
tion into the university's contracts of 


employment and argued that by in- 
troducing redundancy clauses schools 
would t» able to i offer more security 


to many staff by converting tempor- 
ary posts into permanent ones, 
t’ At present temri and conditions of 
employment vary widely In London, 
not just, between academic and, non- 
academic staff, and ipennaneht; and 
short-term staff but also between in- 
stitutions. i , 

The* plan’s supporters claim that if 
the university is forced to make re-’ 
dundancies in the- next few 'years it 
Would be unfair to Select staff who. 
are soft targets because they- happen : 
to havo weaker contracts. , 

Hie- discussion notes circulated at 


: sM 

I: 

ft ■- 

■ii 


only affhet ’new: sfoff and that .this 
jipjrit is : not Widely understood. 0 . 

: Tlte timing of the proposals is like- 
ly to cause a furore among Associa- 
tion of Unlvershy'.Teachers officialsv 
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‘UGC will Think big, 

give way to art colleges 

direct control’ are told 
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Personality clash stops talks 


by Sandra Hempel 
The University Grants Committee 
will be abolished in favour of direct 
ministerial control of university stu- 
dent quotas and budgets, an econom- 
ist at University College, Cardiff, has 
predicted. 

Dr Graham Hallett, senior lecturer 
at UCC, says the universities should 
respond by giving up all hope of 
autonomy but insisting on guaran- 
teed academic freedom, Direct con- 
trol from Whitehall would be toler- 
able if the institutions were able to 
resist the threat to academic free- 
dom, perhaps by emulating (he 
American system where tenure 
meant a job for life but was granted 
onlyto ^outstanding” scholars. 

“The best tactic for university rep- 
resentatives might be that white re- 
serving our position on its morality, 
we will accept rape if it is in a 
reasonably civilized manner." 

Writing in UCC's latest newsletter, 
Dr Hallett condemns what he calls 
the mutedness and ineffectiveness of 
the protests from the Committee of 
Vice Chancellors and Principals ab- 
out university cuts. Dr Hallett calls 
for more radical thinking and sug- 
gests a decentralized market-orien- 
tated system of higher education. 

He advocates a tax-related loan 
system combined with grants. Such a 
system combined with the removal of . 
quotas and the granting of the right 
to individual universities to set their 
own fees could provide an ■ escape 
from the “ill-considered dirigisme" 
into which the Conservative Govern- ' i 
ment had drifted. 

“The main advantage of the loan i 

system is ihnt it mink* i. _• i 


I by Felicity Jones 
• The National Advisory Body, which 
t is planning for the future of public 
- sector higher education, is likely to 
look most favourably on art and de- 
1 sign departments m colleges and 
polytechnics which are above a mini- 
mum size and have larger classes of 
students. 

Dr Patrick Nutteens, chairman of 
the NAB art ana design working 

S » made these comments about 
criteria as the working group 
submitted its recommendations. 

He said there was no doubt about 
the demand for places in art and 
design and was convinced of the 
need to maintain something close to 
the present provision since the arts 
subjects were so intimately linked 
with the economic future of the 
country. 

The interdependence of art and 
design meant that the unity of these 
two subjects should be maintained 
and the relevance to other related 
areas such as architecture, business 
management and production en- 
gineer! mg had to be kept in mind. 

Dr NuHaens said that the over- 
pn vision or staff in the art and de- 
sign field could not be defended, and 
the “lavish” 1:4 staff-student ratio of 
the 1960s was no longer feasible. A 
of 1:8 as recommended in the 
.public expenditure white paper was 
most cost-effective. 

But Dr Nuttgens dismissed sugges- 
tions that this would involve art col- 
leges and departments in a larger 
than 10 per cent cut. 

The working group is likely to fix 
a minimum size which will provide 
for “centres of excellence", below 
which the viability of certain depart- 
ments will.be open to doubt. 

• Applications to art colleges and 
departments; increased by at least 75 

Hereford which acts as the clearing 
house for art and design. 


by David Jobbins 

Discussions over a call for early re- 
tirements among academic staff at 
Leicester Polytechnic are blocked be- 
cause of a disagreement between its 
director and a regional official of the 
college lecturers’ union. 

It stems from a letter from Mr 
David Bethel, the polytechnic direc- 
tor and a former chairman of the 
Committee of Directors of 
Polytechnics to 50 academics eligible 
for premature retirement compensa- 
tion appealing to them to apply to 
leave from tne end of the current 
academic year. 

He wrote: "In doing so ybu would 
be assisting the polytechnic and may 
well find PRC is not without its 
attractions. I do not wish to specu- 
late on the alternative and to oo so 


placing you 
to a deci- 


When the letter was passed to the 
regional officer of the National Asso- 


ciation of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education, Mr William Hill- 
bourne, he replied; “I find it repre- 
hensible that you have chose to can- 
vas staff in this manner without first 
discussing it with the Nat flic coordi- 
nating committee (at the 
polytechnic).” 

when Mr Mil I bourne, acting on 
standing instructions from his union, 
accompanied the Unison committee 
when it met Mr Bethel, he wus in- 
vited to apologize for his letter. 
When lie refused to do so, Mr 
Bethel said he was not prepared to 
have him in his office, ami tne entire 
Natfiie contingent withdrew. 

Since then no talks have taken 

S lace. Mr Bethel, a member of Nat- 
le commented: “The regional offic- 
er wrote me a letter which was rude 
and based on ignorance. I am not 
prepared to deal with people who 
are rude. His letter was based on 
ignorance because the Natfiie branch 
has been fully appraised of the situa- 
tion.” 


Mr Bethel made clear his 
t'O" wk U, Mr HfflbourmHX 

tgivwrjf 

Will. Mr Andrew 

terslnre s chief education ofesr. :■ 

“l mu not prepared to apologia #• 
retract one word," | )e said thisS 
M .?lyyn P«ck, secretary R: 
Natfiie liaison committee at Lei» 
ter, said they were appalled at fc' 
way the issue hod been haft 
l he attempt to Impose dedsa 
from above without negotiating fci 
reminiscent of the autocratic (actfa; 
employed by Sir Michael EdwiS 
at British Leylnnd,” he said. 

Leicester is one of the polytedu . 
where the rival Association 1 
Polytechnic Teachers has. 
granted negotiating rights - amHi: 
Bethel said the majority of peopletf 
whom he had written about PHI 
were not Natfhe members.. -. 
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Backing for physics revamp 

A y A volved, was set up to advise on pre- report says. 

^ -*F l k Ver k ly b ^ serving academic excellence in the The future of the departments at 

party has backed an earher plan to face or the series of institutional mer- Chelsea and Westfield colleges was 
reorganize physics into five depart- gers currently being worked out. Tuil uncertain Chdnn h?d m d^ 

m But ™Tun£m«t firS C Tf Ud “ St thE *** l? an ’ 

But tne announcement tut week first put forward by an inter-collegi- be reduced to the degree in aniilied 

tee’1 < LjMdon fhe^Sse^fo XSF*, 

the case for moving its physics 

department. In view of the pro- 
posed King's/QEGChelsea merger, 
Chelsea's dielectrics and electronics 


Union leaders aim to 
monitor YTS closely 


by David Jobbins 

Trade union leaders are anxious to 


organization. 

“The more that schemes are estab- 


tee f, ae ^i‘ on , t0 . London desirable and should not present the the case for moving its physics 

iSo-inff ^ *k IC * n *k StUd £ ntS ^° r diversity with major difficulties”. department, In view of the pro- 
1983/84 means that the working par- The working party identified a pored KinWoEGChelsea ^ mer«J 

mav hare^o teVvted The “^xtra £5?*# p, f b, ? m * how ?J er - While Chelsea’s dielectrics and electronics' 
may nave to be revised. Tne extra heads of schools were said to want to groups could loin King’s electric en- 
sniden numbers ere unlikely to keep, u good student/stuff ratio for SneSn* IK for 

affect the main t hnis t of the report, physics, their overall budgets sue- considerable flexibility Westfield's 
The new department w,ll be at gested that a 10:1 ratio wis inev.1- work St be Tided betlreen 
University CoUege^irkbeclu King s/ able for most. The difficulty of very RHC/Bedford and QMC. 

Queen Elizabeth; Queen Ntoy Col- expensive and labour intensive pro- Chelsea College Students’ Union 
Jege and Royal Holloway/Bedford, jects that put a strain on staffing has called the report "inadequate” 
The physics department at Imperial needed resolving “at a higher level, and said it feels net rayed ana che- 
remams unchanged while those at The average ratio of. 875:1 was a ated. The union is 
Chelsea and Westfield are to move, considerable deterioration from the at a reference in tne report to the 
™ e " or *|?S E art 7’ c h8tred by Sir 1979/80 figures of 7.4:1. phasing out of physics at the college. 

Sam Edwards, rrofessor of Physics “Although these ratios are neces- The working party says it discussed 
at Caius College, Cambridge, and sary for short term financial ex- the question of sounding out student 
consisting of principals and heads of pediency, they are not in the long opinion on the issue but concluded it 
departments from the 10 colleges in- term interest of the subject”, the ' was not necessary. 


preserve the new Youth Training lished within the unionized sector, 
Scheme from the abuses which led to the greater our ability to ensure 
widespread criticism of the Youth these young people are not treated 
Opportunities Programme. as cheap labour. And if we can re- 

traced with claims from the ex- emit them into the trade union 
treme left within the trade union movement the greater our ability to 
movement that the YTS is a vehicle keep contact with them after their 
for cheap labour, they believe that time on YTS, whether employed or 
the only practical antidote is close unemployed” Mr Graham said. 


the only practical antidote is close unemployed,” Mr Graham said, 
monitoring of the scheme. The TUC Is supporting the Jobs 

Mr Ken Graham, assistant general for Youth Campaign which is seeking 
secretary of the TUC, tola lari an increase from £25 to £30 in the 


lari an increase from 


which is seeking 
5 to £30 in the 


remains unchanged while those at 
Chelsea and Westfield are to move. 

The working party, chaired by Sir 
Sam Edwards. Professor of Physics 


a on i cuwtuus. nuicuui ui rnysics f 

at Caius College, Cambridge, and sary 
consisting of principals and beads of pedi 
departments from the 10 colleges in- term 


The average ratio of 8.5:1 was a 
considerable deterioration from the 
1979/80 figures of 7.4:1. 

“Although these ratios are neces- 


Glasgow claim 
cut by £500,000 

by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 
Glasgow University is to receive 
almost £500,000 less than its claim to 
the University Grants Committee for 
re-engaging staff who have taken 
early retirement. • 

A delegation of the principal, two 
vice principals and the finance officer 
met the UGC last week to appeal 
against the decision, but the matter 
is not expected to be dealt with 
before May. 

A report in the university’s News- 
letter says the full cost of premature 
retirements with re-engagement be- 
tween 1982 and 1985 will be almost 
£900,000. The university claimed 
£657,000 from the UGC, but on the 
understanding that only 75 per cent 
of such claims would be met ex- 
• pecte-d about £490,000. 

/ .J fflh ay univ ersity has now been in- 
- formed' that it can only expect 
£55,000 per year as only re-engage- 
"\ents which will terminate in 1985 
will be funded by the UGG 1 , says 
the report. 

“An appeal against ' this decision 
has been made on the wounds that 
the university has followed (JGC 
guidelines without deviation and is 
now being penalised for obeying 

Dr Ron. Emanuel of the university’s 
Association of University Teachers 
said most of Glasgow's re-engage- 
ment contracts ran From 1984 to 1987 
and so would not be eligible for 
UGC money. 



week's TUC youth conference: “YTS weekly allowance to trainees. On to 
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got to get involved. The scheme 
is completely consistent with TUC 
policy on training for all, but we 
have to ensure that something which 
is consistent when it is written down 
is consistent in practice. How do we 
do this7 By saying we will riot get 
involved?" 

TUC involvement ensured that 
schemes were good and helpful to 
young people, he said. 


Mr Graham and other TUC lead- 
ers faced severe criticism over their 
acceptance of the scheme mainly 
from delegates who are members of 
the Militant Tendency-dominated 
Labour Party Young Socialists. Be- 
hind their rhetoric were fears based 
on experience of YOP that em- 
ployers would substitute trainees for 
redundant employees. 

Mr Graham pointed to the clause 
included in the scheme designed to 
ensure that recruits are in addition to 
a firm’s normal trainee recruitment. 

Another safeguard on which TUC 
leaders are pinning their hopes is to 
ensure as many schemes as possible 
are in workplaces with strong union 


tributions. 

Leaders of the college lecturers* 
union this weekend expressed “grave 
concern” at reports that the Man- 
power Services Commission was on. 
the point of announcing a restriction 
of 13 weeks on the educational com- 
ponent of YTS. 

The February council of the 
.National Association of Teachers in 
Further and 1 Higher Education 
warned that the move, apparently 
being considered because the MSC 
has insufficient funds for the longer 
courses which many college author- 
ities had anticipated, was putting 
financial and numerical considera- 
tions above the needs of students. 

Natfhe is to monitor agreements 
locally to ensure they include a 
sound educational and training com- 
ponent. 

“We are also concerned schemes 
are reputable and that work experi- 
ence is in a properly organized work- 
place,” a spokeswoman said. 


IRAS turns day into night 




iilr ^ • 


Oxford Polytechnic’s buildings research tram make a site visit as part- 
of a project on the design and location of small factory units. The 
team, (left to right) ^frs Val Bacon, Dr Rolan Newman' and Mr 
Michael Jenks, haVe now won a £31,000 grant from the Leverhulme, 
Trust to study the effects of conservation policies oh the convention' 
and re-use of redundant buildings by small firms. 


Astronomers will soon have a com- 
plete, new star catalogue for research 
and reference. The InfraRed Astrono 
mical Satellite, launched from Cali- 
fornia last month, is working perfect- 
ly and has begun to survey tne sky at 
wavelengths -unseen by earthbound 
observers^ 

Scientists' Who presented the re- 
sults of the satellite’s first scans this 


instead of the 250 days originally 
planned. 

This will be ample time to transmit 
data for a complete catalogue of in- 
fra-red sources, which the team hope 
will be ready in around 18 months 
time. The catalogue is expected to 
provide information to, test theories 
of star, formation and star death. ■: 


week were delighted with IRAS’ per- . ™ satelhtehas already sent back 
formancc so far. Speaking at 

ground control dentre - the Science [Jit Ji 8 Dn ii^£S d 

fnd Engineering Research .Council’s nearest _ galactic .neighbour -.which 


Kumenord- Appleton.. laboratory in . 
Oxfordshire Dr Fred G II let, of the 
KJtt Peak' National Observatory in 
the US, said- observing, in the infra-' 


nearest galactic .neighbour - which 
. appear to show stars forming. behind 
dust and 'gas 1 clquds which radiate 
infra-red rays. 1 . 

The ^success of IRAS will be a 


Careers advisors have tittle 
time left for guidance ; 

by Felicity Jones' . , • ,a substantial decrease. :The annual 

Tka u e J -j , • ='• _ • "milk round" of companies was re- 

E*m ° £ ^ d ° n l£ ai t! rs duced from 85 to 65 Companies and 
&, h “ bBen distorted by ; the high the case . of a first cla ^ honours 

“ “ t0 graduate who made 44 applications 
g“d?^^ U ” ti0nai 8,1 ■ V ° Ca ‘ : r ° r om job offer was typical. 

This Was the 1 inclusion ' of Students continued to make heavy 
•the Inner London .Education Au- use °f careers centres. Thp'appoint- 
thority education officer’s report to ment of an unemployment- specialist 
the authority's ■ forther and higher has been reMrtecr su^fol in fi^ 
education sub-cOmmittee. The wqrk- ^g non-fraditional jpb OpportunltiM 
load of careera adVispre at coUeges of J and lumtiilg. 9dP: of Mj day Work- 
further education had IncTfeased sig- shops. * >*^*.*-' 

■ r a g royill , f _ d ? man i d The dilemma ha> been whether to 
toma g ^‘ channel resources to present students 

aance and group work. . to try to prevent unemployment or 

Students over 18 have had purlieu- towards out-of-work past students, 
lar difficulty' finding work. At Pad- Both courses are being followed but 
dtagtoti College a 100 per cent in- this is stretching the resources of the 


crease in requests for ‘ information careers service. •’ . • 

was repotted. T . In Lpndon as a Whole there are 17 

i_ ln the polytechnics, "heavy and young people chasing, one job cora- 
increa^Ing unemployment was the pared to four in 1980. The report , 
maiori factor determining the shape said that despite the declining qredl- 
and scope of work", said the report, billty of the Yotilh Opportunities 
AH students had extreme difficulty prom-amme, nearly 27 per 'cent of 
nnding suitable work. > - - - . those whp left the programme in the 
• More than’ 1800 graduates and last four months found a jirpper job 


Bridging the 
coffee gap 

The often-neglected partners of ma- 
ture and postgraduate students have 
been offered a social lifeline at Shef- 
field University. 1 

. Student counsellor Mrs Mary Shar- 
rock is organizing coffee and -sym- 
pathy sesions for couples with one 
partner outside the university sector 
in an: effort to : bridge what edn de- 
velop into a dadiaging gulf,'.' : ; - r. 

- while. Mrs SharioCk says ■ that 
there, is no : evidence that academic 
|Work / Suffers, there ' Is a : tendency . 
either 

social and cultural advantages ,of uni- 
versity life or for their partner to : tpe ] 
excluded. . ' 

!•' And she believes the events orgp- 
lii^fid by the students' uhidn do not 
attract older couples,, largely because 
ofjthe age gap. ■ • 1 : ; 


Sd like » 

to do Optical, astronomy in daylight. 

IRAS made Hie difference betwran * * fl Vf J h f n ?£. R fqg/£ Si? 

night and day. ' . . money for later in the 1980s. The 

The satellite, built and launched at fShT 

a cost of around £100m, is the cul- 
miriatlon of seven years work by 100 L r 

scientists in Britain, HoUand and Ut ,®gRC wks for rafts money from the 
United States, the three countries 

which support the project. Its main lts ^“**8®* estimates. Mr 
load is ' aq infra-ren telescope with Shelton, undersecretary for 

detectors covering the spectrum from 'tr v r LhteE? 0 , r 

i?Mon S ‘ he Vl>ib,e 10 ,bB ,8di0 ' wh‘™ he o^ted”” c 0 SSS 

Infra-red ** « Rulherford on Morfday. - 

semi the first day the telescope, cover. He skid he was prpud of the.Brit- 

;was removed, 1 almost as many as the Ish invblvement in the satelHtej' and 
tptal previously known.' The life of progress to date helped- justify.. . the 
the passion 1 ' is limited by loss -of the .-Government’s decision to increuse 


Over *,000 Infra-red sources were tTOIS Kumenora on iwonoay; 
semi the first day the telescope, cover. He skid he was prpud of the.Bri 
was removed, 1 almost as many as the ish involvement in the satelHte/ an 
tptal previously known.' The Ufe of progress to date helped- justify. . tfi 
the-nussfori'lis limited by loss -of the -Government’s decision to increna 

liniilrl k.lll.m rnlilnlJ unnl. »l,a. foil. Iba Ctmm. I..1 'PS, 


expect scans to go on for .300 days al co-operation", he said. 

■ • ■ • - |. '■ - . • ,i - 7 ~ 111 ■ y ’ ■ '• 

Honda backs Imperial’s aerodynamics 

Honda, the Japanese car manufactur- tnics and safety of the motor car” 


pr, is to back- a research, programme .‘Hie backing, he said, was a “vote Of 
on Vehiciq. aerodynamics In - the De- confident. In the department, 
bartment of- Aeronautics at. Imperial . Aston University; too, has secured 
College, London. •' . ■■ . a . hew; Japanese link, giving minage- 

1 A tunnel Js.to be iconsfrhcted with, merit- studies undergraduates firet- 
Honda’s ficlp which will 'capitalize hand experience of working in irntus- 


HI 


backing, 
Idence. li 


U|HU I UVU . UHUUCUVa auv m • • • Art ' • . • ’ ’ .1 

diplomates froin the fwe polytechnics sod jf further 13 jwrcenf wc^e pioti- 
- were registered 'as sed^ng pannalient vated to, cpntiuue In education or. 
■ employment In previous years only training.. 1 : "j!‘. . r j . 

:snsskSf% 

V-.pn the other, hand, ciemand from bother to \resphnd fo repeated in- 


or ia woman after; having had her 
'children. If for -example a' wife': U 
^nhappy arid, feels excluded, this Will 
rebound on the. children.’* . 

"This . is not a student . problem, 1 
buM.fepiily problem. If cine of the. 
parthera is involved. In an Activity 
■which is exclusive of the- fernJly,; this 
will be : destructive of closeness." . ; 

"v Mrs . Sharrdck’s solution, thought 
to be unique In British universities/ is 
to provide the opportunity 'for cou-, 
ples to mcct others in the same dr-, 
quinatadees aqd biiUd a social : life, 

- which 'crosses ‘ the , divide between: 
university , and ■ t|ieL optslde ■ world, : , 


upon experience gained , in testing' try through an arrk 
vehicle confiauiations in the drfpart- Yokohama's Kanagaw 
ment’S; Donald Campbell- LdboTatoty. The! scheme, which 

where the 'late Donald Campbell a 


rbngomerit with 
wa University, 
has been set 


where the 'Jate . Donald Campbell up .by ' Dr - Robert Akroyd, will in- 
jured to test his 'record-breaking boats volve the Undergraduates jn an inten- 
hnd cais. , , si VC. three-month Japanese language 

The'- labora|(ny now, -used by coujfse, followed by a fell year,with,;n 
many British and foreign cfer- firms, Japanese company. ' -.'•••* " J : 

among them BL .Cwbo produce Cara The first students for the rehenfe 
in cooperation LWltb , Honda), .LottiSi will fid Selected this spring and g<? to 


in cooperation .with , Honda), ..Lotus* will ed selected this spring 
’Williams and Ferrari. ..- Japan "in the summer. ■ 

.Department head Drt Olypn Dr'Akroyd.of Aston 1 


s rnanage- 


Davies said;: “We are glad that Hon*- . mept- centre, has -Just 1 returned frojn 
tia recpghfiles .! the : impdrtance of a year in Japan as a Japan Founda- 
perodynamicU :ira ^ life future epmo- tiori Follow, •’ 


i- v-'-. 4-, i •. i . : • 

. -t ■ 1 • U ■ ■' ■ - ■ ■ V . ■ •••'.: !. ; : 
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North American news> 

Entry to 
Chinatown 
is barred 

from a Special Correspondent 


Augjiy neighbours of [he Tufts Uni- 
versity Medical Plaza in Boston have 
scored a partial victory in their cam- 
paign to stop the university building 
an eight-story health sciences library 
on a 12-acre site in the city's China- 
town district. 

The Boston Redevelopment Au- 
Ihority is recommending that permis- 
sion to build be denied. The zoning 
board of appeals, which short of 
litigation has the final say on the 
matter, enriier this month accepted 
the authority’s opinion, but following 
a protest from university lawyers and I 
a personal comment from Tufts pres- 
ident Jean Mayer, (he administrative 
committee has suspended a decision ■ 
for 90 days. 

In 18 years of university expan- . 
sion, the redevelopment authority's 
recommendation is the first time the I 
city has rejected a Tufts agenda 
item. The university campus u lo- / 
rated in a suburb of Boston while its ii 
dental and medical facilities are situ- d 
ated in the city's dwindling China- r ( 
town section. 
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OU moves its 

American 

headquarters 

by our North American editor 
The North American centre for Bri- 
tain s Open University has moved 


S T often lr Z l, blo w fra,n h ‘ gh " b ” 1 (ab ° Ve ’ ‘° unlTersl,y fl,elow) can be hard - Now steps are belng taken (o 




from New York to the headquarten 
of the American National Universit? 
Consortium in Mntylnnd. The NUC 
promotes distance learning to help 

l\lnnr ef llrlnntii I n J . * 


Consortium in Mm 


older students take first degrees P 
The Open University foundation 
wns established in New York in 1974 
in the hope that it would be able to 
co-produce courses with American 
universities. Dr Michael Neil, exert- 
live director of the New York office 
admitted Inst month that the result* 



had been disappointing. 

But he added: “Our experience- \ 
has shown that the most likely modes 
of cooperation have been the adapts- \ 
tion of Open University courses and j 
the exchange of information and per- I 
sonnel. . 1 

“The NUC has been the most sue- 
cessful in this regard and its member ' 
colleges are the oiggest users of. oar ' 
materials. Housing our North Amer- 
ican centre near the NUC seems to '. 
be a logical step.” I 

Dr Neil will not, however, remain i 
in the United States and is returning 
to the Open University foundation at 
the university’s headquarters at Wti- 
ton Hall. The Maryland centre will 
be staffed by an information officer i 
and maintain Open University cate- . l 
logues and resource materials. .' (■ 

The Open University’s involve- f 
ment in the United States began In 1 


Bridging the high school gap 

from Peter David O ET 


uuLuuaiiuii la me tuai ume ine iium rcier uavia „ ... _ , . ' -a. 

has rejected a Tufts agenda WASHINGTON 2 • Sy 5 acuse requiring ties spearheaded by Pennsylvania 

American universities after" lieS m ma S™ SPSUnS .™P°“d new and stringent 

m a suburb of Boston while its ing the needs of the high scKs to talfoJ th* a ^ d,tlon ^missions tests on applicants intend- 

durin 8 the 1960s, have be|unto?n- Suris the prOJCCt advance go on to teach., 

inthe city s dwindling China- ter a growing number of collabora fWrntino ™ ,, . , In a different initiative, the Uni- 

SeCti ° n - live IrrangemenS wi?h school Ke?fon cSfiera A Eft North Carolina* Chapel 

proposed library, says one according to a new report published collet B rf5, h “ 1 P* 1 h , 05 inched _a fresh attempt to 




V ['■ =-i 


L^fAi 

|.i? ■ ;-v‘ :!j, 

, rli; 


The proposed library, says one according to a nev 
representative of the community’s by *he Carnegie F 
cultural concerns, “means inevitably Advancement of T 
more competition for less space in The report, relei 
Chinatown ’. coincide with a ms 

Chinatown residents see the 90- Ya - ,e V" iversi *X 0 
day delay as both a partial victory “JEW presIden, 
for them and a second chance for ^ n n te n d en ts , doc 
'Hifts. A vice president for Tufts number of schemes 
dismissed the redevelopment author- ? ar ^ schools and 
ity’s. criticisms of the library blue- ha X e ““Pitted t< 
printt as “off-the-wall". The director an h d 1 efl a so f , lh f. tri 
of the city agency called the plans w ,e8e ; 

ment' rf^oslo ^ lativel X sma l l ireatment'ofremed 


according to a new report publisbTd college aquation ^ZSJSSZ ^nched a fresh attempt to 

by the Carnegie Foundation for the through which Sx nrivj.tr. LhSTf 1 ? Pe b ® tter t i ua,lfied candidates to 
AriunnraiYiBH* T anM u ■ , ® ^ pnvfltc schools &rc elementary nnH cpmnHtmr onu^^i 

able , to offer courses that lead to teach ina 


I Advan« me „, of Tr^: ab.eT offer" 

The report, released last week to college creditB. Ki 
romcide with a major conference at cuse, awards its c 
Yale University attended by both who successfully 
university presidents and school su- courses in high sent 
Ef.J 1 * 5 ’, documents a large transcript is sent to 
number of schemes in which seeon- the student eventm 
dary schools and higher education The report praises the _ , ‘ext7aordin- 

Snd Ss t ? e, the d t™ ns r [Hn e s L andards ar y”, efforts o( Johns Hopkins - Uni- 
II t^,nsttI^m between versity in reachln 

lffiVffS E 1,egC « Pupils still in scho< 

Oepe Maeroff, the report’s au- for mathematically 
°he.roasqn for the change . has been: followed 
df mood may have brad the- “shock, for vSaUv srifted' 
treatment of n»m*.rfiaifnn rt i. v rJv w ?i * -p* 60 


elementary and secondary school 
teaching by reviving the master of 


^ 8e .w7^“iis K S' to u ^d Syr i 

S' ‘szsnzn sr* 19608 but sin “ faiien ?m ° 

courses in high school, ana a Kenyon Almost all the students chosen to 

helSSsirt eventMhv m?e e S CoU ® Se lnit - iate J ho Programme last year had 
Th» “22J ■ at * ends - maiored as undergraduate ' 


ae wt year had ? 972 under the aus E ices of 

Sir? 


— — aiidiua. niaiorea as linnerm-nrinntPC in fhn uuoiu aiiu um CUUW1UUIUI I«r 1 

The report praises the “extraordin- biological or pSsical sciences i ng Service in ? programme financed l 

° f i? hna Hopk,ns Uni ‘ mathematics or English. They have , the P lrne 8 ie Corporation. Open 
yereity ■in reaching out (o gifted undertaken to become secondarv V nlversit >' courses were tested it t 

pupils still in school. A programme school teachers in those subjects and ftrec colleges - the University of 

h%^nTolS ^ eCOClOU y ° Uth e ? ch has been given a $6,000 stipend Maryland, Houston and [ 


raent nf hJnnV sma l l “8 _ freatment of remediation 7 ’ - as mote 

ment of Boston s growing minority and more colieees have fnf.nll ^ 

3J2JS5 Chinatown has. been necesSry to ma£?J Tt dS i 
dS SrSInra hi 8 h - sch ^ 1 Courees.Whatever thS 

rident* y reas ^ n ’ l he relationship between the 

& «i,h h z.onr B ?d'o^ r a r' ofeducaHonha<,b ' gun, ° 

Aslan symbols, welcomes visitors' as, The report continue; 

W8l>“ education S 


y a -programmed 
auth. 


each has been given a $6,000 stipend rioU8lon anu 

plus a tuition fee waiver. ; — r — ■ . 1 ■■■■■ ' ■* — — ~ * e KL ■ v 

Btibesi^rbftessor -4. 


Brlbes professoi 

^&5^-S»»SSWaSS »»a*ed from, job 


ririlft 1 from the Republic of, Taiwan. 
Thfc new and largely expanded Asian 


the public schools are taking* notice 
of- each other, with and without, the 


Arts haa Alan k rino u * v»cn ower, with and without the 

also helped to generate new. prodding of legislators Discussion of 

S ' n ' he “»> Al— com- 

' }h*f° ^. ta Cii' acknowledgment .that it 


ssja? t hS? ry K h 0 « ,y T° wxsrzssr* pre ‘ 

Pupils on the scheme whn «mai n d ? nt * P ointed O0t 11101 nearly one out tem of bribery In which he hind 

stssttsSAs* ..te^XSWras fesfSassffX' 

i-feaSas 


A professor at the University of I 
Maryland has pleaded guilty |o j 
charges of organizing n bizarre sp- j 
tem of bribery In which he hired t, 
three graduate assistants and pock*: .[ 



Some -speculate jhat public opinion L s t,me t0 , overcome the distrust that 
..may. side, with Chinatown'-; because ” a5 proved so obdurate a barrier td 
- the .rantrpvetty U being ‘dismissed «fooperahop.” : 
under In^ Hgit of'the: New Moon A (lumber of collaborative 
ewe Oration, the Chinese npw year, schemes are . singled out for special 

.* 1 * • * PAftimAni «*4 .iL*- ^ ' _ a m * r_ 


c — ““ wun- 

try- Some youngsters and their pa- 
rents travel two or three hours each 


But he warned that few of the 
te the. distrust that way for foe c “ tn scl L er R5 !8 had been P ro P°riy evaluated 

iurate a barrier to TheHonkins mnS h° U K?' i i an 1 tl \ at *he power of tradition re- 
‘ ' ed up bv^ P ck ' mal » ed « "rang obstacle to closer 

of' collaborative ing^ hub ^nSSiS ““ftS: ,nc ud ‘ « l0 4iobshlps. ■ 
ed out for special Univereitv m ^°° °F en » the lM t year seems 

eport. , One, Svra- -varsitw J '.ffi w riz0na State .Uni- like It ought not to count. It U a time 

'project advance" parts of the^nhfH^lftV^ ^ 5 n tSl b f r ^ hen 8tude n ta ln high school feel 
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sen the two. sectors was urgently do no work and one received hijb 

, , V grades for courses ho never attedd^- 

t he warned that few of the The professor, Mr Al-Tony Oil*, 
les had been proporly evaluated more, former director of Afro-Amer* 
:ftat the power of tradition re- icon studies at the university’s Col- 
id a strong obstacle to closer lege Pork campus, was charged after 
?b s „P s ' ' . ' “info police staged an elaborate “fcf* 

ao often, the last year seems up”. One of the graduate asslstaills 

sh£w!f 0t lured the professor to a meeting 

fe , 8 J 8 P arkcd van to discuss the scheme. 
^ WOrld wh ? e a detective hid in the vau 

^ passed ,nto the next under a blanket, 
relv JhlSii. a «H M* * , In court Mr Gilmore admitted that 
■ h L e received about. $12,000 from 

d fhH?°h^ , tra n s ll io n three assistants over a period el 

a more tha l? three years. His own# 

smSEhl? ImH "2SS2 was 541.000. ^Although, the pio- 

A MCes ’ a0d f«“r has .lost his job as director of 

Stibn » : ftam, ‘ the purpose8 J 0 department, he has not yet fcffl. 
UC ^ tl0n ' Hred by the university. 
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Overseas news 


Peace project to embrace East, West 
Sa- and Third World vgs>s%‘m 


by Thomas Land 
Several big universities are expected 
to collaborate in a global peace re- 
search programme to be launched 
this year by the United Nations. 


The entire programme Is planned to 
be action-oriented, “in foe hope,” 
explains UNU, “that it would make 
a genuine contribution to the know- 


Few takers 
for Polish 
student body 


centrating 
violence u 
stead of c 


sicau ui UU 18 UU 15 MJiiT*miui»u amu- lBSI year oi a uin stuay preparea oy countries can prepare tor war in the pressed at the UN’s special disarma- ,r. ,Y- i-r At. 

tes in the framework of disarma- a group of government specialists interest of maintaining peace. ment sessions - although govern- pobhral lme. But the touraal was not 

ment and arms control. The peace which analyses the relationship be- The UNU programme will address ments tend to speak & different lan- explicit in saying whether the laot of 


in Delhi. The universities collaborat- discussed disarmament and peace re- crisis; the role' of the" state and inter- 
ing in the project are likely to in- search during a workshop of governmental agencies; the problems 
elude some from both East and West academics, parliamentarians and of vulnerability, violence, human 
as well as the South, where the arms others at Hiroshima University 


disarmament-developed 


Mining and Metallurgy, a mere 2QQ 


race has recently intensified. 


He considered that the 


The programme - coinciding with 1 peace research based on the assume- ization. the $26 billion international arms 

the European strategic negotiations tion that general disarmament would Since each of these problem areas trade. This compares with $300m in- 
to Geneva - will analyse an mdus&y be achieved through a gradual, already receives specialist attention vested by the World Health Orga- 
which employs a fifth of the global phased reduction of weapons should at various institutions, the UNU nlzation - not quite the price or a 
workforce of qualified scientists and be reviewed. He thought that re- programme will seek to focus on the modem strategic bomber - in n 10- 
engtoeers in military activities, con- search workers must rid themselves links between them and to identify year programme to eradicate small- 
suming a quarter of all investment of the “absurd cobwebs” preventing the scope for action at various levels, pox wotjawide. 


came the focus of a major confronta- 
tion with the security authorities. 


in Geneva - will analyse an industry 
which employs a fifth of the global 
workforce of qualified scientists and 


Hon with the security authorities. 
According to the Solidarity under- 
ground press, from November 9-11 
(the second anniversary of the legal 


registration of Solidarity), several 
dozen students of the academy were 
beaten up by the police during 


Germans face Turkish junta’s not for bearding 

student bulge Professor Selcuk Erez, chairman of 

° the Istanbul Turco-British Associa- 


x_„_ TT . • : IU6 laiBuuu. 1U1V.U-U1IIIB1I nsaviwia- 

from James Hutchinson tionj has been susp ended from his 

BONN post as Professor of Obstetrics and 
West Germany’s university vice Gynaeocology at Cerrahpa§a School 
chancellors have called for the re- of Medicine at the University of 
cruitment of more teachers to cope Istanbul because he refused to shave 
with a projected massive increase of his beard. Turkish academics were 


Medicine at the University of 
nbul because he refused to shave 


students in the 1980s. They say that warned earlier in the teaching year 
more money must also be spent on that they could not keep both their 
university building and research. beards and their university positions. 
According to the Association of Some of them shaved, a fe» 


According to the Association of Some of them shaved, a few who 
Vice Chancellors, the student had been clean-shaven before grew, 
population will rise by 30 per cent to beards, but some, like Dr Erez, con- " 
1,5 million by 1989, after which it tinued to meet their classes hlrsuit. 

; *; •* -Wflnfowy foil : to about 1.1 million Now, in what appears to be a test 


ty W95, its present level. case, the Court of Decency has sum- 

The federal government, preaching moned him to appear, and will, no 

fhn nflaH f/ic «LJfa ■ J iL « • . _ _i_ i 



attempted demonstrations. The tec- 
■ -m » tor of the academy tried to intervene 

Kaq VffllTI f| with the authorities to prevent such 

Uvm- 1 incidents in the future; the author- 

° it les, however, refused to discuss the 

suspected that he was asked to go: matter unless the rector first handed 
Yalcin Kucuk was sentenced to eight over the names of the students con- 
years ln jail for his book, For a New cerned. 

Republic , which the court held was This he was unwilling to do, know- 
Marxist. ing that to do so would risk their 

suffering further reprisals. The rector 
• Two research directors from Auk- then approached doctors from the 
ara's Middle East Technical Uni- Forensic Medical Institute in Krakow 
versity are in Britain foT a tour fi- and asked them to examine the stu- 
nanccd by the British Council which dents. 

has upset some Turkish academics. The institute staff, however, re- 
Professors Kenal Guruz and Yahya fused, saying that they could only do 
Tezel are to spend two weeks investi- so on the orders of judicial and 
gating the possibilities of cooperation police authority, 
between British and Turkish univer- With no practical means of redress 
sities. at its disposal, the academic senate 

. Most Turkish intellectuals feel that of the academy expressed its moral 
great harm has been done to the indignation by passing a formal re- 


between British and Turkish univer- 
sities. 

Most Turkish intellectuals feel that 
great harm has been done to the 


cw, __j ».| D miiWn.-niTin nignci cuuvSiiuii aysicm smw uic soiuuon or prow 

ProftBwr Era and hh nibyarslvn generals nstabllshed the High- and authonlies 

aeni niuge wttwn* their ' "itormai” dfents to attend classes dressed to ties ™ : or Education Coundl in I9SL ;and gratulated the r 

budgets. The universiHes say this will and jackets. In Ankara the student religious fanaticism as it is of politic- many are inclined to see this visit as of the: students, 

not be possible without an extension organizations are said to have id riews . left .of centre. In fact It sees a sira that British universities - and Because of tin 
of the numerus clausus, the list of accepted this - but to be on strike the beard as a left-whig symbol, be-' th® British Council— are Insensitive the Krakow a< 

subjects for which there are enrol- until the Government gives them Having that the universities are cen- to what they term the ^‘destruction of few attempts h 

ment limitations. grants which which to buy the new tres for opposition parlies. sclwitiflc autonomy by the author- recruit universit 

They point out that educational clothing,. Many other university teachers lost itarian ■methods of that body. _ ■_ new trade 1 unioi 

policy is still aimed at providing a This emphasis oh decency may their jobs last week on other The first indication of such indlf- membera of 


university education for all suitable seem familiar to those who knpw the grounds, among them Tarik Zafer ference, they claim, came in Decem- 
appiicants. “We support this aim”. Middle Bast and Islam, but is an Tunaya, who was Dean of Political ber 1981, when an Ankara confer- 
s^y the vice chancellors, “because unexpected development to Turkey, Science at Istanbul until he was re- enCe attended by 10 Western heads 
there is no adequate alternative to where the ruling imlitary government moved last year. He has ndw “asked of universities gave broad support to 
university education.” seems to, be ,as fearful of extreme for early retirement”, though it is the 1 Higher Education Council Act.. 


Because of the firm stand taken by 
the Krakow academic community, 
few attempts have been made : to 
recruit- university lecturers into, foe 
new trade 1 union structure. Instead, 
members of the former Polish 
Teachers' Union (which, likeSolidar- 
lty,' was dissolved : In October:.- 8, 


tty, was dissolved in October -8, 
1981) in the Krakow, area are being 
automatically listed as members or 
the new unions. - - , 


Fraser tough on tenure 


from Geoff Maslen 


universities and colleges of advanced 


MELBOURNE education. However, the Tertiary 
Significant . changes to the , staffing Education Commission, to a private 
stracture of Australian universities, memorandum to the minister, recom- 
tocludina the number 1 of tenured mended an 80 per cent limit to the 


including tne number of tenured menaea an a u per cent mnn to ine 
a^ademtos, are to be made by the proportion of tenured staff to each 
government of Mr Malcolm Fraser If institution. The Senate committee 
it is returned: to office after the elec- said that for grades of lecturer and 
tipn on March. 5. According to docu- above 94 per cent of academics at 
ments leaked to the piess, the Fraser universities and 4 per cent of 


mems leaked to the press, the Fraser universities ana ^ per ram or 
Cabinet • decided fast month ,to academia at . goUeges were tenqred; 
change long-standing tenure proct- As (a wul(i the' scope for rekllocat- 


dures in hiriieriedupation tostituddhs Ing '* existing -resoui^ ' wasij deterr 
by reducing the ‘number nf tenured -mined largely' by the rate ^fit 'which 
Staff to 80 per cent of the total vacancies arose , from deaths, retire- 
foll-tiine staff at the level of lecturer ments or transfer or employment to 
and above in universities and lecturer . outside the higher education system, 
level' two and above in colleges :‘0f The committee said that there was 
advanced education. concern at scfme levels that the pre- 

: The federal government had de- sent tenure system seriously affqcted 
citjed, that it Would toake funding of the efficiency of the higher education 
. tertiary institutions conditional bn - secto^. When thb rederal Cabinet dis- 
establfshiugt&ese ratios oftenurpd to cussep ^e issue it decided rapt a, 
□On-tenured staff. The hew system lower level foan 90 per ]bent: was 
would be phased ! in. aver several - more desirable fropi the pofof of 
yefos. Detaija of Hip changes were to view of both staff and financial flbx- 
hkve been announ^d by the minister ibliity. ' < ' J . . , , . . 

for education, Senator Peter Baume, Critics bf the rise to the number of 
when Parliament. resumed at the ond non-tenqred and contract staff to 
of February, But -the decision, by foe .higher education Q^er the past five 
Prime Minister to call a snap election years: claim me staffing problems in 
now delay the tenure decision higher education flow from the gov- 
ahd gives the various groups, involved erqment!s financial ■ restrictions , and 


would be 

yefos. Details of thp changes were to 
have been announced by tne minister 
for education, Senator Peter Baume, 
when Parliament resumfcd at the end 
of February, But' foe decision by foe 
Prime Minister to call a snap election 
Will now delay the tenure decision 
and gives the various groups involved 


ased.lin qver several 
of the changes were to 
ounded by the minister 


Mexican staff 
make do with 
25% increase 

from Emil Zubryn 

•. MEXICO CITY 
Academic staff at the Nitiohal Auton- 
omous University of Mexico. (UN AM) 
have accepted a 25 per cent salary 
increase and rejected call* for a walk- 
mit lu pursuit of their orjghwl 1 data 
of .behrren 50 and 50 . per rant ;The 
award, Which afiw tariedre a^.P pet 1 
cent Increase In frfnge benefits, will 
cost the university an extra 4.5 billion 
pesos (1120m) per yeaiy ' ' 

Rodolfo Coeto' Mdta, a UNAM 
administrator, hoped that the govern- 
ment Would not sm (he . wage in- 
creases as a reason to reduce- Its 
funding of. teaching and research at 
the i university. Research projects are 
currently financed by around 17 per 
cent of the total budget: .' r !.- 
Radl Bejai 1 Navarro,. UNAM, 
secretary general, revealed that the 
budget rot this year will be between 
35 and 40 billion pefeos (£154~£17dm), 
Thli represent* a 60 per cent increase 
on last yeer. : fidme 14 billion pesos 


Vice chancellor sacked 


from D. B. Udalagama 

. COLOMBO 
On the eve of the re-opening of the 
University of Sri Jayawardhan&pura 
this month, President J. R. Jayewar- 
dene, who is also minister of higher 
education, replaced the vice chancel- 
lor, Professor T. B. Kangoharatchl, 
by. Mr K. Kodituwakku, a former 
university lecturer who was an ad Vi- 1 
ser to ■: the ministry pf ' youth ’ and 
employment.: . V . 


beaded by a retired Supreme Court 
judge. Is Investigating the causes pf a. 


clash between pro-government, stu- 
dents and students favouring the 
National Liberation Front - (which - 


* No, reason' has been -given for the 

toe University vfas closbcf prematurely 
at the end of last year, following a 
serious clash between undergraduates 
and local residents ip whicn several 
were injured and much damage done 
fo university property.. 

-. Three committees : are at present 
Investigating student grievances and 
demands at the universities . of. Sri 
Jayawordhan^puf a, : Colombo ' and 
Peradeplya. 'A three-man committee, 


organized the insurrection of 1971) 
after student council elections. 

Undergraduates of Colombo Uni- 
versity recently forced the vice chan- 
cellor, Dr S. wijisuodera, to give i 
.written assurance that' an inquiry 
would be held .Into (heir grievances. 
On the previous day; they had been 
fear-gassed an^ ^atop-charged by the, 
jtflice wneA they m&fched to (he viite 
chancellor’s office to protest against 
the admission of external students to 
the law faculty on payment of fees 
which, they, said, negated the prine- 
ple of free, education. They also pro- 
tested against the admission of stu- 
dents front the Kotelawela Defence 
Academy to cer.laln courses " outsiefo 
the normal admission system. A 
committee has been appointed. 


ah unexpected chance to lobby both ' not frpm . the tenure, system Jtsejf. 
pkrties on the iisiie. ’ • The. Labdur .Party has^dt yet todi- 

.. ILast year, an all-party, Senate rated ; whethfef it would alter the 
standing committed ‘on education and proportions Of tenured I versus qon- 
the arts carried out an inquiry to to tenuretf elected to govem- 

aCademic tenure and recotomdnded ment but the then opnosition^spokes- 
foat , the percentage . ot ; tenured ", man 6n education welcomed the Sen- 
academics. should be., limited to.J'yO ate cdrijxnittee ^ report ti^hen It was 
p^r .cent of" the academic; jStaff, j^>f tabled ;la^t yepr.^ . .i.v'v^^.;. 


(£62m) of the neW budget will go on 
file wages or academic ^staff. 

! The acceptance of the 25 per cent 
offer by the Autonomous Association 
of tfNAM Academic! Pmoftuel, which 
represent* some 33,000 teachers, 
owed much to (be personal interven- 
tion or Dean Sergio Reyra Lujan, who 
appealed to the teachers to lake Into 
account Mexico’s 1 acute economic 
/Crisis; '?•’ ’ 


Foreigners welcome in Japan 

S e desire of Japanese Universities to 'they help attrapi promising foreign 
pqlnt foreign, hnd dsp^dally. En- . -undergraduates who would otherwise 
gllsh-speaking academics ‘ to Uielr .,be put off by the difficulty or learn- 
staffr is continuing: apace. - : ing_Japanese. / ' :.-i .-' 

\A British specialist Uo Uadiinese T *uSb^TnwXv^ 
culture,- Dr Peter Koroick^ lias ™ “J® 
accepted an. tovftatfon to become an Ji hi ^ 
assistant profe&pr at Kyoto Uni vend- '^ D »- a Pp^ 

research .into social, changh in £r 
Mne teenfo-rapfory^an^ * . 


assistant prdfosspf at Ktofo Oniver^i- . ®}gjg 

ty, where he is cufrehjy completing 
research .into social, changh In £r 

to** 1 *^.**^- -SnSwv JTSBiSt? 

:Japaaese " universities : , usually duties vmf include . supervising 
favour. : foreign : academira because Japanese postgraduate students. 
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A If At*vln#ivrA T^ 16 Israeli intelligentsia - largely 

xVl lid LI V C left-wing and opposed to the Begin 

v government - has recently taken 
_ • • grim note of two portents; a call for 

ttfill <512)11 legislation against contact with the 

*^J***ii Palestine Liberation Organization; 

1 • and the Censorship Board's banning 

pnip of a satirical play. 

VlUV' Foreign minister Yitzhak Shamir 

.... , . , , recently told the Knesset that there 

After the success of a trial volume was "no avoiding” legislation to pro- 
that appeared last autumn, a new hibit Israelis from contacting or 
review of cross-disciplinary commen- meeting people belonging to or link- 
tarynamed Babylone made its debut ed with the PLO. The cabinet has 
n nT ??- 8 l j mont “- _ , .. . already instructed Attorney General 

Published as part of the Union Yitzhak Zamir to submit an opinion 
Generate Editions 10/18 series, the about amending the existing law 
pilot issue addressed the question of covering contacts “with foreign 
post-modernism in fields ranging agents”. 

from politics and economics to These moves were sparked by a 
architecture and philosophy. Its meeting last month in Tunis between 
second issue, to be published in PLO chairman Yasser Arafat and 
September, will focus on the theme three leading Israeli left-wingers - 
of socialism as espoused and prac- Professor Matityahu Peled, a Former 
tued in Europe and the Soviet major-general who teaches Arabic 

rv!w - a ■ ► e l ^eralure at Tel-Aviv University, Uri 

Divided into one section of prim- 1 Avnery, editor of the popular week- 
my scholarship and another of com- ly, Haolam Haze and a former Knes- 
™ n . ary ’ J he ■J 8view con . l B nses 23° set member for the Shell Party, and 
M" “ d will, appear tri-annually Ya’acov Arnon, a retired director- 

Wlul tha CnnfininnD said />f arnnf frnm I _ A 
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review of cross-disciplinary commen- meeting people belonging to or Jir 
tarynamed Babylone made its debut ed with the PLO. The cabinet 1 
n n u' S l "I s month. already instructed Attorney Gene; 

Published as part of the Union Yitzhalc Zamir to submit an opini 
Generate Editions IQ/18 series, the about amending the existing h 
pilot issue addressed the question of covering contacts “with forei 
post-modernism in fields ranging agents”, 
from politics and economics to These moves were sparked bv 



with the continuing aid of grant from sury™ 

Th« ^ U ,Tfi C ., de f 1 if ttres - , Professor Zamir, the cabinet's leg- 

SSnSSl 0 stipulate dial ail con- a] adviser, last summer quashed a 

ftfat^sySSrss S 5SSS ^ Actions llke ,hls 

*5 5*5? "-o' 6 /*" * ta , be prost - Ppfrpof f rftm 

gyravsw irom tne 

« ll ^i 1 i tl an ? ? eir res P 0I * se to a PLO leaders are seen by manv 1 • a • 1 

political arena 

yanous fields, t^y seek above aU to They link this to mh<»r IWanf 


nonusts, soaolomsts and professors in topolitical liberty. liUllULdl 

as ^ jssstl^sssz saws sasr goven,: ? ece , nt events in 

Dtaipeorina, because in what h™ 'S.'S? ?»- 1Srae l make it 


come to 
leftist the 
possessed 


emics will 


«ta Sttte, dne agency or another, laevln'i new satire 


tieir university 
ursuifs, says 
lenny Morris 
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In frustration, scholars and Intel- OCIiny IVlOTriS 

: ^ia^ a Mdua”“rat^^uX y - A^b" and ■ J^h°°^liri ii dJS°i li,lc S 1 J " loUva,ed censorship groups of jurists and other 

§mm ^jfs 


sS'S 


■■■sasawa: SHtSPps 
. ssm&t! ^ «; ggjsw «aas 

• retail ^ _ 


volvement a in B ?he tt 


. r — : »bu uui re- 

f° *S r . m serious inroads on 
political and mtellectual freedoms. 
Just days after the start of the 


first issijc .not only demonstrates an 
admirable 1 depth . and' scope of. sub- 
jest, but .the . editors have shown 
themselves .wilUng to break beyond 
the bounds of particular ideologies 
omnioq?; While responding to a 
tfuk of; leftist thought, they anil in- 


only demonstrates an n, e interior Mlnteirv n E X* It ad! J? g leftwln 8 Inteliei 

h, and scope of. sub- notice *n ordered the the Committee Against 

editors have shown ^Vedek’s against Neve Most Intellectuals? ate 

ing.to break ' beyond n 1,16 th « committee whieft, b 

pwncular (Mokha Efi. Nn dLbi. Sjtfj* 1 ?!: In 


3S2E* In the long term, my personal, 
«! R? 88lb Jy ver y subjective feeling is 

nL/ he lhat the wnr Will eventually lend, is 
Mve™Sv P ^S«l" ab ^ ad y lending, to a retreat, a wftli- 
AS?H P oft ft™ & tn® Jmelllgentsia from 
Amit and other politics. TTie academics will go back 

ISw^ S® ,he t university pursuits, retiring 
f° m ‘I 6 political arena," said Pro- 
ateered c!$hr of fesaor Stemhell. 

’ uSff j ° f the . "The war has shown that Israeli 
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according to Professor Stemheiri \ 
the complete silence” on hriri? ‘ 
university campuses since for 
summer. ,BI * r 

The assistant dean of students v < 
he Hebrew University, Aaron Cho! . 
low, believes that the quieteX 
down of the campuses nfter iS« f 
years of continuous student unrest it 1 
due to a number of factors, most of ■ 
them uun-|K)liucal. 

He points to the changed lead- 

Kastel student faction, which he ' 
dominated the student union at the 
IIU for the past six years. “The 
present lenders are a new breed" i 
says Cholow. ’ 

Last summer, the HU authorities 
had formulated “n very negative- 
forecast for the present year. We 
expected an increase of campus poli- 
tical violence and increased polariza- 
tion between the factions.” 

But it turned out differently. 11 m 
war failed to become a campus issue, - 
Cholow suggests that the increased L 
reserve duty for Jewish students be- ' 
cause of the war - in some cases up ! 
to 90 days In uniform during the past ; 
eight months - served to cool politic- ' 
al ardour. 

:tlons like (his A steep rise this year in tuition ■ 
fees from around £150 to £350 may i 
also have accounted for the greater I 

e devotion to studies. 

According to the summer forecast ■' 
by the university authorities, tbe Y 
HU's 600 Arab students (out of a « 
total student body of some 1S.OOO]T I 
were expected to rocket into political f 
activism In reaction to the IDPs i 
onslaught on the PLO. 

“But the opposite occurred.lhe des- 
% traction of the PLO forces in South- 
ern Lebanon, and their expulsion 
f 1 ) fom Beirut, and the apparent inacr 
O. tion or indifference of tne 'brother' 
m Arab states to the Palestinans' plight, 
fi sent Israel’s Arab students into • 
shock. Tlie war stunned and bewil- 
dored them.” 

/l And when the initial reaction wore . 
^7; — off, says Cholow, the Arab studenU ! 

hAL ^ slowly began shifting their pohtiti • 

E CL As sympathies from the radical ltaa flf 1 7* 
mmmmJS Bated yhidi^ia . aligned .with the f 
PELP and the RejectionTroht states i 
hmSJ to Rnkah, the Israel Communist Par- , 
ty, which is more moderate, 
iriats and other Cholow anticipates some turmoil ; 
he president of the on the campuses in the coming •. 

of Sciences and months because of the implements- • 
'rofessor Ephraim tion or the Kntzav committee report *. 

■ r — el’s president on student fees. • 

tally prompted Moslie Katzuv, a Likud Knesset 
gin ta nppoint member and deputy housing minister • 
i of inquiry who headed the government commit- 
ourt president tee, recommended that various Cate- ; ' 
be Israel’s in- gorion of students receivo substantial ■■ 
it massacre. help from the state towards tuition. 
my personal, ■ Among the recommended categories 
ve feeling is for stute subsidies - effectively a » k- 
tually Iona, is duction of feeB - arc demobbed sol- . . 


Irut massacre. 


dlers, residents of u developmwl ; ; 
towns" and Inhabitants of “underpn- i 
vHeged neigliboiirlioods” in cities; [- 
The subsidized categories cover only y- 
Jews. . • I . 

The Arab students have charged | . 
that the report is "discriminator^ ■ ^ 
Large scale protests by Arab students {- 
and leftwing Jewish students a?® ^ 
anticipated by the universities. • g; 

On the other hand, the union- f-' 
university Confrontation at the HU . 
simmered down over the pasti ■ 
months, with the acceptance by. tbe 
official student union of an arbtW- : j. 
fibn formula and agreement by w . 
sides to hold new student union elet- i;.- 
tibns in May. The university r. 
Onde again “recognized" the offiaj 1 '.,. j • 
unioh,' and the . 'alternative" 0^1 K . 
Wihg) union set up last summer h".. !.-- 
agreed to dlSbartd; ' ' \ i 

..Despite, the . dominance , of M 
Ifrge HU ahd. Tel Aviv Univerjity 
campuses iby’ rrahtwing stuaefll . [ 
groups,. Israel’s ihifrersities continue . ,, 
to be regarded by the Okud-doff^ ; 
ated.fiBOTernmeiit as bastions 1 -*■ 

opposition thinking. ' j' 1 .. . v; 

But the V, Begin government hW - S r- 
carefully ^voided officially attackiiig Jr;.. 
• the Uiiive'rslries ' uriivArsitv heads 0T. i> : 


and opuiioos. milt responding ?h e d t h “ ^ been ret for ™ garded ** “partisan” md ’ th? P* oble1 ™- All 



• ' V Wrotij^oh w, ° confront a tMSeS Sr 'ftw ^u^-WA.thc.Qbwous expanrion of the v 

; Baoydanhm . diversity of thou ah °1 * 6WS , and til® 8edond iirrisand themassacre otTafetir 

C a Br L* 0 wn tiortakLng {$ ambifioiii -fc^ 8 %he P f?Lt« J ^u tortuxirig an in Isiaeli-hefd WeSt.Beirat ewnti 
% ^ ^ Paris movd- ^S! os to^ cen-,: pushed the; bulk pf the inteUige] 

; v. ^ ' idep^; tiiat ihaye Nourished [ hero S 5 P Sr 1 '°5. of H ?****&?■ &to open, actiVe opposition , 
•'■-.I .‘ i - nsceat. deCatlex. . r - Hebrew University. nrofessor 2^’ev _r. 
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,• Budget rijts, While severe In ce;- 
tain sphere's have ! been no rnprt 
rtdujftl than: in government depart- 
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Science’s quality control 


Two researchers argue that 
the peer review system 
cannot cope with present 
funding restraints. Jon 
Turney reports 

Factory workers produce goods, far- 
mers produce food and scientists pro- 
duce . . . well, research. Measuring 
the quality and, trickier still, the 
quality of this last output is a conten- 
tious business - traditionally passed 
to groups of fellow scientists whose 
collective opinion feeds into evalua- 
tions based on peer review. 

But funding bodies like Britain’s 
research councils adopted peer review 
as a decision aid when science was 
cheap, research teams were small 
and budgets were rising. Can the 
same system cope with tne demands 
of restructuring patterns of f undine 
to meet new scientific and industrial 
needs when money is tight and “big 
science” dominates basic research 
spending? Two researchers at the 
Science Policy Research Unit at Sus- 
sex University, John Irvine and Ben 
Martin, argue strongly that it cannot. 
And the first fruits of their efforts to 
devise other ways of assessing re- 
search performance are now being 
published. 

Big science is a term coined by 
science watchers to describe the 
growth of very large research insti- 
tutes after the war. It takes in as- 
tronomy and space projects but the 
most famous examples - the ca- 
thedrals of high technology - are the 
accelerators built to study sub-atomic 
particles. The study of the unimagin- 
ably small is big science in every 
way: it uses huge machines, con- 
sumes vast amounts of energy and 
costs millions. 

Big is also the word for the re- 


explicitiy trying to divert resources 
from big science to meet other 
priorities shows the enduring influ- 
ence of the old patterns of spending. 

They also argue, more generally, 
that peer review is a poor mechanism 
for re-ordering priorities. It works 
when the only decisions to be made 
are on allocation of extra money to 
new projects, but not when ft is 
necessary to deride who to cut. And 
even though the British science 
budget has fared well compared with 
government allocations elsewhere , 
there is increasing pressure to find 
money for strategic new areas from 
existing funds. 

Last year’s public dissent from the 
recommendation of the Advisory 
Board for the Research Councils by 
the chairman of the Agricultural Re- 
search Council was an early sign of 
the stresses the new distribution will 
produce in the existing system. If the 
ARC is cut when the SERC’s nu- 
clear physics board spends more than 
the smaller council's total share of 
the science vote, the output of the 
big science facilities is bound to 
come under closer scrutiny. 

Leaving aside arguments over 
whether high energy physics or as- 
tronomy should be supported on this 
scale on what the physicist Alvin 
Weinberg christened “external" 
criteria, Irvine and Martin call for 
the development of new methods for 
deciding whether the money that is 
allocated is well spent - methods for 
Judging the “internal” merit of a 
senes of laboratories or research 
groups in the same field. 

Early efforts toward a “science of 
science" or “scientometrics” were 
usually based on counting published 
papers, and analysing citations of 


objections from some of the estab- 
lishments whose records were scruti- 
nized in the paper. The detailed re- 
sults are not yet quotable, but it is 
known that Britain's Jodreli Bank 
telescope is shown to have a scien- 
tific record less distinguished than its 
high public reputation might suggest. 


The delays this paper suffered led 
the New Scientist to allege, rather 
wildly, that the British science estab- 
lishment is trying to suppress the 
SFRU reports. The actual response 
seems to be to play down their sig- 
nificance. When Irvine and Martinis 
paper on the Isaac Newton Tele- 
scope appeared last week, the lead- 
ing scientific journal Nature sug- 
gested that it only confirmed what 
everyone already knew. The paper 
demonstrated that the Royal Green- 
wich Observatory’s 2.5 metre optical 
telescope was singularly unproductive 
at its old site near Eastbourne. Cer- 
tainly, the decision to move tbe tele- 
scope to the Canary Islands was 
taken several years ago, so its poor 

E erformance was already established 
efore Irvine and Martin stalled 
counting papers. But they can point 
to this as evidence that their method 
works! 

However, Nature concludes that 
when making new decisions rather 
than assessing old ones the key ques- 
tions are still "more easily answered 
by hunch than by calculation”. And 
in a BBC Horizon programme 


John O’Leary with details of the 
new course planning strategy 

__ the time the accuracy of the survey 

1WT A 1 > " had been checked and a number of 

r\ 1 1 J3 courses which were no longer run- 

ning had been discounted. Tnis week 
_ the NAB board presented its recom- 

COllrSc mendations on the fate of the re- 

vv maining 69 to the body's committee 

^ • and finally dispelled any fears that it 

Op|l All would need a large package of clo- 

AvIlUll sures to show toughness and readi- 
ness to act. _ _ 

The board, with Ihe support of the 
several DES representatives, has 
found only 15 courses deserving of 
closure this year. And eight of these 


The revelation last May that some The board, with Ihe support of the 
400 advanced courses in colleges and several DES representatives, has 
polytechnics, 15 per cent of the total, found only 15 courses deserving of 
appeared to be running with fewer closure this year. And eight of these 
students than officially permitted have either been withdrawn by the 
under the course approvals procc- institution itself already or are in 
dure, was the talk of higher educa- their final vear. some oerhans in 


dure, was the talk of higher educa- 
tion at the time. It was to provide 
the National Advisory Body with its 
first major test of effectiveness and 
resolve and was widely expected to 
result in wholesale course closures 
and more than a few problems for 
certain' institutions. 

Starting as it meant to go on, 
NAB decided at once that the in- 
stitutions would have to be given the 
opportunity to explain themselves, 
ruling out any hasty action. Some 50 
courses Included in the survey were 
already in the process of being closed 


their final year, some perhaps in 
anticipation of an unfavourable re- 
sponse from NAB. 

One whole batch of 10 postgradu- 
ate arts coutscs were not considered 
individually, with a recommendation 
that an apparent mismatch between 
the number of courses approved by 
the DES (with the consequent 
assumption of student numbers) and 
the number of awards made by the 
department should be investigated 
before closures are ordered. . 


courses Included in the survey were The board, on the advice of work- 
already in the process of being closed jng groups where appropriate and 
by the department and NAB chose the secretariat in other cases, gave its 
only a handful more for immediate blessing to those courses which could 
examination. As a result, a mere be shown to have improved their 


search groups involved. The Euro- 
pean Organization for Nuclear Re- 
search (CERN) in Geneva, for ex- 


ample, employs 3,500 staff and has 
another 2,tX)0 fellows and scientific 
associates. Its most significant recent 
experiment, designed to detect the 
elusive “W” particle, involved 177 
physicists from all oyer Europe. This 
creates problems on,: top of those 
faced in ensuring a battalion of scien- 
tists all march in step. In a discipline 
dominated by three or four very 
large research instruments, where 
ran you turn for the objective scien- 
tific opinion on which peer review 
depends? 

As Martin and Irvine point out, 
anyone who knows the field well 
enough to have an informed opinion 
will generally have a direct interest 
In individual decisions about new 
money. This can lead to disparaging 
a rival centre to enhance one’s own 
chances of increased funding. Or a 
few centres may agree among them- 
selves to support each other’s btds to 
give the appearance of consensus ab- 
out goals and priorities. Either way, 
neutral, disinterested peer review ib 
lost. 

This is only one of the reasons the 
Sussex team cite to , support their 
contention that peer review is in 
danger of breaking down. They also 
suggest that priorities established just 
after the war have become en- 
trenched in the science policy 
system. ' ; . 

Many scientists, Who had helped 
the war effort :by devoting them- 
selves to nuclear weapons and' radar 
took their rewards in the form of 
generous backing for related areas of 
sdence like radio-astronomy and 
high energy physics. As these areas 
became more and more expensive, it 
seemed that researchers in such 
fields were first, second and third in 
the queue for money. 

Today, the Science and Engineer- 
ing Research Council's £25Qm annual 
budget is divided between 'four 
boards. Nuclear! physics and astron- 
omy: and space research both have 
then own boards while one. of the 
two remaining boards covers all of 
the rest of SERC's. scientific' in- 
terests. 

Martin and : Irvine estimate that , in 
1979-80 more than' £l00rn of the 
£141m the 'SERC Spent oil science 
(ignoring expenditure, on engineer- 
ing) went on large, centralized facili- 
ties In Britain and Europe. 1 The fact 
that this was the position at the. end 
of a 1 decade when the council , was 



Jodreli Bank: is Its reputation justi- 
fied? 

those papers by other scientists. Re- 
searchers constructed , impressive- 
looking tables of publications and 


citations by poring over the various 
science citation indexes published by 
Dr Eugene Garfield’s institute for 


Scientific Information. 

But the results are pretty crude 
indicators of the quality of research 
output. 

Apart from imperfections In the 
original citation indexes, which are 
designed for easy literature searches 
rather than bb raw material for social 
scientists, SUch work often fails to 
take account of reasons for citation. 
The classic example of the weakness 
of this method, is the importance a 
simple approach accords to Lowry’s 
technique for protein determination. 
This modest but useful laboratory 
test is so widespread that it generates 
thousands of citations a year of the 

K r describing its first use. But it is, 
y. a revolutiqnary scientific 
breakthrough. 

However,., .the . Sussex authors 
argue ' that' this typt of drialysls ’can 
offer a guide to the impact a paper 
makes, it not its intellectual quality, 
and that when the results agree with 
those from other partial indicators, 
all imperfect by themselves, there is 
reason to believe them. Their 
method is to apply their indicators “ 
number and. cost of. published pa- 
pers, citation frequericy, and subjec- 
tive productivity estimates from de J 
tailed interviews with a proportion of 
scientists In the field ~ to rf few vfeiy, 


few vfeiy , 


similar institutions. In this way, the 
radiotelescopes at Jodreli Baitk, 
Cambridge and Bonn or particle 
accelerators at Daresbury ,'Standford!. 
and Hamburg. can be compared, like 
.witli like. • , . ; , 

Reactions to the early studies' 
using this method have been mb$d, 
to say the least. Irvine and Martin's!- 
paper or radioastronomy was In press 
two years ago but will not be pub- 
lished until next. 'month, Changes had,- 
to be made to the text to meet 


broadcast next Monday which ranges 
widely, and critically, over sdence 
policy, SERC chairman Professor 
John Kingman says that while the 
Sussex work is interesting, there is 
still no substitute for peer review. 

Dr David Morley, who is pulling 
together ideas for 1 "sdence audits” of 
the country’s research effort at the 
British Assodation for the Advance- 
ment of Science, echoes this senti- 
ment: “Assessment of research is al- 
ways going to be subjective, and 
based on subjective assessments of 
the quality of the people involved”. 

These comments may just reflect a 
wariness about the application of 
semi-quantitative methods to an 
activity as complex and elusive as 
basic research. No one wants to see 
a slavish adoption of measures like 
bed occupancy in the health service 
which tell the 1 reader much about 
administrative effidency and nothing 
about the quality: of care. But the; 
insistence of sdeutific spokesmen on , 
the supremacy of subjectivity seems i 
at odds with their goals as research- : 
ers. 

Is the division between the re- 
putedly rational. Objective and rigor- 
ous disdpline of sdence and the hun- 
ches ana informed guesswork of sd- 
ence policy to remain absolute? 
Perhaps few would accept Irvine and 
Martin’s strongest claim - that there 
are now techniques "for evaluating 
past research performance in a rigor- 
ous and systematic manner”, but 
there seems room for developing 
their work further. 

Other research administrators cer- 
tainly think so. Since their first 
studies of astronomy and physics 
were completed, the two have car- 
ried out projects for the Norwegian 

g overnment on research productivity 
l state-funded laboratories and for 
the European Coal and Steel Re- 
search Proramme. And they, have 
just finished a major assessment of 
the sdentific holy of holies - CERN.' 

: ; They : would like; Ip' try„wid re fine, 
their methods to help predict future 
research performance from a unit’s 
past record, but It Seems unlikely 
that money will be found for this 
work In this country. However, some 
senior SERC figures are more syn> 
pathetic to approaches like this in 
private than In public, and there are 
some supporters of science policy re- 
search in the Deportment of Educa- 
tion and Science. 

Sir David Phillips, the new chair- 
man' of the Advisory- Board for the 
Research Councils J nos also said he 
would like to Improve the 1 Informa- 
tion the ABRC can draw bn for its 


for this academic year, two having 
been found to have dosed already. 

The remainder were split into two 
groups: those which had fallen below 
minimum recruitment levels in the 
year of the survey (1981) and those 


which had been below the target for courses. 


dc snown to have improved their 
recruitment records and/or which had 
the support of their regional advisory 
councils to continue. Some were suc- 
cessful on regional grounds, despite 
low numbers, while others were able 
to plead inter-dependence with suc- 
cessful part-time or other full-time 


two successive years. Faced with a 
formidable administrative task, NAB 
opted to defer consideration of the 
first group, which numbered 210 and 
had an average of 28 students in all 
years, until tne main planning exer- 
cise for 1984-5. 

Of the remaining 130 courses, it 
was decided to concentrate on 69 by 

Courses approved by the NAB 

kiBiHutlon 


Others had more individualistic ex- 
planations for poor recruitment, not- 
ably Leeds Polytechnic’s “Yorkshire 
Ripper” effect, which was said to 
have discouraged enrolments in in- 
formation science in 1980 and 1981. 
A more mundane and apparently un- 
acceptable explanation was the de- 
cline in overseas student numbers. 
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Cinlfl School rt M. wd Pwlgn 
Klnqtton Folyfcftiilc 
PjHan Polytocfinto 
Mineimttr PolyMeMa ~ “ 

Mlddl— x Pgtyfotmlo ■ 

Oily oj Lan dan polytechnic 
HuddmlMd Potytedinki 


HmiiM Polytechnic 
Laada Polytechnic 


MfcMtnt CoBm el Higher 
Education 


Worth Kaol Surrey Collafl* 
ttorth Landait Polytechnic 
OMhui Col logo ol Toelwotogy 
Boutholl Colltga o« Ttohnclofly 
Wartoy Cottag* <K Toohnotogy 

North Staflordahlro PalytMdiiilo ' 

PertnimiW Polytechnic 
Binning ham Polytechnic 


Polytechnic of Ilia BoMBi Bank 
WWcc dan CoHoQt ol Tadinotogy 
Wolverhampton PotyteoWo ; 

' North Kaal Lonion Pofytpc H nlo """ 

■'Bolton imitate ol Higher ■■ ■ ■ - 

J. - ,c, 

Cannbjjdga Colloga ol Art and 

' Coutte withdrawn by incttuUOrt or 
t Approval granted for 1863*4 only. 


BA Honn H'ttWTy ol Pedgn 

OA (Honi| Taxtflaa FaiMcn 

BA (Horn) TortlM Facrtcn 
BA (Honaj TWdftaffiMhlai . 

BA Faahlon Otetgn 
BA PtABc AdraHstralSn '! 
OjpMnut In CUHng Daaign 
OylomK h Pwamnal Managwnom 
BA Ccntamporeiy Cutera Studm 
Ptatorm in Paychotogy 

A CCA Profaaafonal Course in 

Accountancy , 

WO Produodon Engln w lngt 
BSo Intamatat Sdoncat 


Minimum Actual 

enrolment aiwalinaiA 

IBM 1S61 IMS 
24 IT 21 IT" 

24 22 IB 26 

18 14 14 18 

84 23 B1 Tt 

24 84 24 86 

24 .20 21 39 

24 IB 19 18 

24 82 30 88 

24 13 28 32 

10 S -2 1 


BSo Production Engineering 
Diploma In AdmWawaon Smdtea 

ACA Laval If 
ACE Loyal 2 and 3f 

TEC HP BidMhg 

InaWUa of BWogy 

Diploma In Aferaflafuent Studtee ~ 

HP Media rical Englnaaitnflt 

CB Part 8 

HND MachartoaVProducUoii 

Englnaartnpt 

Postgraduate DWofiia In MamadonaJ 

Martodnirt 

IPM Part If 

CEI Pad 8 (ElaoMcal Engkwarfria. 
Marfiatfod 8 Production 
Engineering 

TCP HP CM Engineering Shuflaa 

BSo Mechanical En^neartng 

CEI Part X. 

TEC HTOHC Clvf Eittfnaertig 

CEI Pert 2 : 

BSo Mwtetotng Bludjaa 


CB Part 8 

not planned lor 1883/84, 


24 12 IB - 

24 <8 9 18 

»12 7 10 16 

84 28 21 28 

38 IS SI 77 

84 88 14 19 


14 IB 
IB IB 
8 18 

JB 18_ 

_I8 2I_ 

11 11 


10 10 8 

16 B IB 

0 IB. 23 

10 14 22 

21 20 26 

14 a 18 

16 17 TT 

ii :. - 14 6 

16 20 20 


12 20 12 


Courses whore approval has been withheld by the NAB 


Minimum 

enrolment 


critics of bio science,: is tp put the 
case that it is in the interests of the 
physicists and astronomers that if 
their woric is funded it Is' seen to be 
done well. Otherwise,, it could wfeil 
become vulnerable! to unsympathetic 
questioning. j" 


Bradford College 
Polytechnic ofCWifral London ~ 
HeirvneremHh and Weal London 
coflega - , ' ' 

' Highbury Technhisl Coll#9«P~ r ~ 
itoddererteW Polylechnio 

; / i r 1 ' 

Bonington College i i j "* 
Soutti Weel LbnQon tfdtogr 'll '*■ 
: Bunderiand PdytfolinlP ■: • 

ttaWuffl PorMt CoBege 
WIlBfden Cottage ol Taafifwlogy* 

I . | 

Liverpool Potyteohnta ; ' ' ~ It Y 7~ : 
; Luton C oi e g a nTl^her^Bduoedo 
Preston PoMeohrilo ^ 
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CE> Pflrt H EfatiAtet Eng&ieeririg' ,24 

• HHO Maaauramant Control' 24* 

not planned for 1983/34. ; ^ 
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\p|minhm ills 


Universities 

Birmingham 

ITif Con ih.il of flic University of Birmingham 
has noniinuleil Sir Ales Janacl for election hy 
ihc court of the university tu (lie office of 
chancellor. After a period as Deputy Sccrclaiy - 
lo the Minlsiry of Agriculture. Sir Alex re- 
signed from ihe Civil Service la become manag- 
ing director of IPC; since 1980, he has been 
deputy chairman of the Midland Bonk. I le was 
k nigh led in IW, 

London 

Readerships: Dr A D lloyes (■Hiiiloiiiy, Si 
Marys llaspilaj Medical School); Mr S. L. 


Lighlmnn f medicine. Charing Cross Eiuvpuul 
Medic, «l SchoTO). Dr V. S. Sljivic. (immunol- 
Ojtv. Si M.iry's llnspiiul Medical School); Ur J. 
f dldftcll (drug metabolism, St Man’s Hospital 
Medical Scluh'll; Mr K. F. Heller (ccmimmlty 
medii'inc. Ciuy's and St Di-wuas* [foiled 
Medical Sclioofi); Dr J. II. KJIkemiv (iihvsics. 
Inipeii.if U.lfcge). Mr J. P. I.eff fj*. vet warn-. 


Institute or Psychiatry); Mr S. A. Montgomery 
(psychiatry, St .Mary’s Hospital Medical 
School); Dr G. A- Webster (mechanical en- 
gineering. Imperial College). 

Colleges 

Dr Bernard MncManus, currenrly dcpuiy direc- 
tor at Glasgow College of Techno logy is to 
succeed Mr Charles Brewing ton ns new director 
uf the Darsei Inslimic of Higher Educmion. Mr 
Rrcwingion lias retired. 

Dr John A. Dawson, currently a reader in the 
department of geography ul St Davids Uni 
msuy College, Lampeter. In Wales, has been 
appointed to the new Fraser of Allnnder Chair 
in Retail and Wholesale Distribution in the 
Business Studies L»cpuriinem ai the University 
■>f Stirling. This is Ihc fir si chair in this area in 
u Bril ish university. 

The City of London Polytechnic has conferred 
emeritus professorship* on Professor Cliie M. 
Schmlllhoif, barrister and a. member of the 
polytechnic's board or governors; nr Barry 
Spain, iii.i i hematic inn; Mr Das Id Wilson, fellow 
fo iJic I nsiiiuic iif Clicrimlry unit ii hiljuIvt uf 
ihc I’ufyicchnic's ixiuri 


Kecent 1> 


Romance Smjles Is a new tivicc-vciirly jouiiml 
published by the University nf Wales. Under 
the editorship of Professor Valerie Minogue of 
the University College of Swansea, mid Dr 
Brian Nclum or Ihiivcrsiiy College of Wales, 

[ Abcrnlwylh, the journal will be as broadly 
based ns possible. Some issues will lie dci-oled 
exclusively in French Spanish or ftalinn rnnio. 
and some lo n specific ihemc or writer. The 
first issue will he on "Realism in Ihe French 
Novel" and will roiiiaiu papers given m a 


Miircli l'iS2 i < dh iq muni ,u lirecviiiiy ll.ill. I'm 
versily of W,ile>. 


Ihc NiUiii.il mil Rex-.iuh i '.nro.il 

niid the Sckiue and l.iieimciiiw Ke-- .mli 
C’onneil. Irnth involved with detailed sindv »t 
how, why anil when- . lim.ile clniiigc- <->.<.iir .md 
•licit impail on us. have pnMMnJ a ikw /hr,, 
lore at UK N, t,;inh in ( 7iin.i/,.fr\re. »ln. h r. 
ii vu liable fiee on npplic.iinm 


The liriiish llniversilii-s film t.iun.il h.i% pm 


I' 1 ! 1,11 ' 1 " ' 1 •'* I *' riiilnuors indu ... „ , 

s.-isi..- Siih.cnlvis ind r-icic n* 






Die University cl tilusgow dqwiiiicnf of adult 
ami continuing eJikniii'ii. m Looperation sviih 
Hie Uepartmeiii uj iiicotia « ii, is si. me 3 

onr-dav ninferviiu.- entitle. I “Sail Mi r.luvntion 
m Ihe vent JlKKi" m the Ho.d tlrr I! ml. ling 
Imvi-tsilj Avenue, (ilnseow ,. n Sniiirdiiy 
Mutch 5. fn *iii it'ain in ljilr>iii 


l.nid [.ever »f Maiieliivii-r will deliver ilic A lid- 
lumi Bank fyctuie on "Con eclinii the World'- 
Moneian- Disonfer" m llrund Onivemty 
Wednesday March « ar 3 jtlpm. 


/fle f-.tiuruiwjhtl J>ui/ph-inm (Sent land) 

and llie Uinsersiiy nl Stilling hnvv jointly or- 
ganued ,i confcieiice cniiilo.1 “Access to Higher 
tdne.itiun in Su>ll.md - Roi-hins 20 Year* on" 


e_- ■ Ii " - isoonins _it Tears on 

wh |v ji will be held nr Stirling mi Frid.iv Mnrch 
IK. Hy bringing together nifntiii.il ion Tinn, ., 
varu-tv of sources - univtr.snies. colleges 
hrnuilcasiing. |i.irh.iineiii - ft will provide a 
i^mprel'ensive nnJ UJ , lo ihc mniuie review „| 
Inc OllMCulllCb of cduculioii.il iurcess. 


Teacher education: n new naliunal qualiriculi.su 
2J*2 h K la 5* ua l c »? «vi"Us. ■ ITic Roy Hi Soci- 
ety of Arts Examinations Board is holding, a 
conference (>n PrMnu a . 1 ! • 


Conference on Fridoy March 4 to discuss issues 
related lo the inlnxluctioti of the new Ccrtifi- 
vale m ihc Teaching of Foreign lomeuages to 
Adults. Those mtcieslc.l in at (ending w ho have 
not alrc.tdv registered should contact Frances 
Webster. hSA Examination hoard. « John 
Adam Strcei London WC2N OEZ (icl 0|-t439 
-~wi) immediately, as places arc limited. 


Kcndlnn, Writing and the World in the Head", 
a spenu 1 lecture by Professor Frank Smith of 
I h „ e . ^ n , l ™ rai, y r °* Victoria. British Columbia 
u° f and Writing oil d the 

Wriwr. will be given on Thursday March 24 at 
b.OOmn m the Loann Hal], University of Lon- 
don j Institute of Education. 20 Bedford Way. 


1 V n h* r *l'y of London has uppninlcd ihc 

i fnllou-ing io Ji.ilrs: 

i * ,r Ai if holy Wand C'lnre. honorary senior lec- 
turer at the ln*liiule of Psycluuirv nnd depuiv 
director uf ihe instilute's general pr^ciiiT re- 
scarch unil. nr ihe chair of psyclimtry m Si 
ilariliislomew’s Hospital Medical College; 

Mr Juhu Denis Sarguii, holder of the diair of 
vciTuomeiria ai 1.SE. lo Ihc Tonke chair of 
economic science nnd sialisiics nl iliui school; 

j Hr IluiiHld John sione Nalsmlih, render 

f lion.il sciences at Ouoi-Ii Diiaheili College, lo 
ihc ch.ur of mum ion uml •lieteiics at that 
cullcgc; 

Dr Kahrri Wayne .S'haw, senior lecturer flionur- 
«rv- con-iili;in() in the depnrtiiK-iii of olisieiricv 
Bud gyii-ccnlnuy ul the llniverwtv of DJin- 
tmigh. to ihc chnir of obstetiks and gvnuecol.^ 
gy ill (lie Ruy.il Free Hospital; 

Mr Gtnird Slav In, vcniMiltnm padmlugiM nnd 
l head of tin- seel lull of hisLipnlhologv nt ihc 
clinical i csearch centre. Nnriliwlch Park Hospit- 
ill. to Ihe rlmlr of iiisiupatli.iliiuy nl Si Hailh- 
tilonicw s llospiiiil Me d I in 1 College ; 

Prufossnr l.nurencc Ilv-llicrlnpliHi Single, prides- 
Phy«ology nl Charing Cross I Tiwpital 
Medical heboul, (o the chair of physiology ut 
that medical school. 

lire university has also conferred the tide or 
professor of parasite ecology on Roy Malcolm 
Anderson in respect of hm putt at imperial 
College of Science and Tcchnnlagy. 
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University or Kent 

D- Lltt.i Mr Keilh TJomas, fcliaw and tutor of 
Si John & College. Oxford. 

DCL: 

L ® i 8h-Pemberlon 1 pro -chancellor 

B.„r„r U E„ v e i3. ,nd 0 ™ , "" Eta 01 

S.Sk ProfeiKvi R. M. Need] i am. Professor of 
Computer System* and Fellow of Wnirson Col- 
lege in the University of Cambridge. 
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Open University programmes Saturday February 26 to Friday March 4 


Krfinliui-j>li 


ihc Agricultural Rcumh 

1 “• virl-on rncleholiun u 

ulalinii r.i Iiiitngvn fixaii-n In legume ikx 
iuMluks. unil '; j i In- ihrrclnxi of In R 0. D 

Vtli-rf nur) phy.-lu]|igj j i|u.i« from ihe ARC > 
f"r .1 Mmlv <>( .luo.lcri.il vciiMiry and reDti r 
iii.'ilianisru-., imdci the direction of Dr R F 
t otlicll 

iMnlkinc: tl^.S.ij from Astra Pharmaiewicds 
[ tu in jiipp.ii i Ui-H-arch 1-elluwship in ihe 
Uup-uinicni of Mcliiiire, under Ihe diretticn of 
■ 1 } 1 ‘V 111 . 1 • £1, ’- < ’ 77 ft"m the Cystic Fibro- 
sis Kc-.c.iich 1 r ust I*, sunjhixt a project on dnii 
iik alula l mn of pliacocvin id! functions, under 
lbs- dire-ilioii ol I Jr J A Kacburn ol the 
ttcst.'Mi (icni-r.il Ho.piti,); £ I ft .537 from the 
Mfilii.il K.-searsh « '.umeil in supp.irt of b dink- 
ul vvalu.iinm of pioi, in nuck-.ir magneiic rw- 
imik.' mi. icing, under the dilution «>f Profsiw 
I J. K Hi-si (niciljfiii r.iihnliigyi. Professor A 
I’. M. Foircsl Mimi .il siug.-ryi an.i Professor J 
h Robs. in inii'di. ni.-f frnui ihe MRC 

in Mijip.ii i ..( (is.-.ir.h ..ii ikw approaches to 
vk-lermming tin- i..|.- ,.| iiu- |. r .un and the kid- 
iicy ui ilic i.'inml of .hIk-iiiiI function, under 
tbs' dire, tji'ii of Profess. -r f. K. W. Edwards. 
Western tionoral Hospji.il 
Met-linnIcMl viiKlnri-rfiig: f.9t>.2<rfl from ihe De- : 
p.iriiivoitl uf l.m-rgy In Mipp.m ..f researdi « 
vvnvi- vnoigt vk vices, urolei the JireclianofMr 
.S. Saltor. 

Child ill., nnd bi-allh: IIU.-I2(» from Filler 
Hi-i.lih I'r.ulusis l td in sii|iji..ri ..f rcsenrvhM 
|.iw v.|i its- milk-, lur lnfaiii f.-i-ding, mvlcf ibe 
■hrcclK.il uf |u FJ. IUIi.ni 
t.heilllrul edKliirrrliig: tJri.tXHI from ICI in sup 
port of rrsvaiidi »ii .1 .ivii.iimc fl.mpack project, 
iiinlei tin- .lii.iiion of hr J. \V Kmlon. 

.sucliilugy: 121 . 1**1 from the Njo ; 

J" 1 ". 1 Si 1 vices ( '»niini-sion. in >upon of fir 
I'mt survey uf schii..] Ivnvm w 'kolttind, imie 
Ilic diri-L-linn uf Mr IJ. Rnftc. 

MukcuUr biology: £-19,623 rrom Ihc MRC >o , 
sup) sort of research on clironun.imally MKuded 
rcsirk-rioii nml ni.i.fificniiun svst.-ms .4 ihc cn- 
Iciol'ia'k-ii.uHc-, nink-r l|i>- direction of Ul N ■ 
I:. Mnnnv. £1-1,732 from the- MRC' in siyfwl ' 
of n-si-.iivh on volk pioti-m synlhc-sh ana m 
mom- icivpiois in male nml fiimile Drowphib, 
iiii.li-r Hu- ilirc-ctinii of f >1 M. llowiics. 
I'xyi-liiilngy : I'-I4.n(i2 from tip- MRU in support 
of 1 i'.sl'i.i l'Ii on iK'icx-ptiio-iiinlor learning at4 1 
uml ml. under Ihc- diicvlinn of Hr D. M. Ue 
I’hysl.ilogy: /27.-IH-1 from the Mltf in 
ol ic-,c-nrch nu folllcuhir dyiianikv of nurans- 
llun nvnrii-%, iimk-r the direction uf Dr R> “■ 
Gosdci.. 

tienrtb-si £14.11?! limn the MRC In »p- 
I il.-iu.-ril 1*1 y siijiridi 1 of trseairli on mi'chanis® 
of physical mni eliemkid miilUKcncri* In Sar- 
ehiir.miyc.-s eer.'visinr, uihIc-i Ine Jirictlan W 
Dr II J Kilbc-y. 


Saturday February 26 

bb<2 

•58 Numerical Compvtailon: Finding Kooui of 
Emiaikxu IMJJI. prog 1 1. * “ 

U0 S"^ al A Bnajroauon: Euucndiiure 

A Dome v»iih Figuni? Pars I (D3ji: 

7.tB Qlic: An InierdiKipKniry Approach- Set- 
, an 8 TUnn Up (MDT24I: prog 
“ W Blwm.nl 

l“ tQ, £ ,n (nw-SS: WOg 2>. 

MO Ails Foundation Course: Uses and Abuses of 
Aigumetu on Tele mum. Piagiaiuow 1 (Albl; 

2o2« i" Population: Ufeiimrv (R52; pros l>. 

wog* j* h ®“ u ' 0ues * : p 'lFrtfiMge lAtRol; 
ttk It} Complex Anatyitx: Inreoduciion (M332; pmj 

1045 — ” nil Ll ^-- 1 - ni1 L " rn >« , i* ID A Miner Ol 

t,<W Fu 
PM FT 1 £ul 0,16 fl f Ttuv* Tnogv fE241: 

,, al ' &h ~ ltn * r °* ,he M “‘ 

1,401 tpShJ-,^^"" 1 ' Cmnkl ' >“***' >'f Cities 

I3M' Qj^nporanr jiwev In RJ m ,(oo: Rlch.rd 
.... r A Mummed Life it: 00; proa U 

W bevrtJMeni wf Invimnamt and ihelr 
Mupc lTic Baroque Digan IAW4, mj. n 
WJ0 Psychc-rexlai DftfKnres: 2 


7 z Wc “ 

“r n du '“ Maiha , 

The 

tPEUl? p^ t |V Plll0^, S « nds Lan*.v 

Sunday February 27 

BBC3 

B ‘“ i p37^|*«* a,U: * nd ,he Blelham Tubes 
7-1 *' i^!h “"^Wnmcnc. Fteedom and Plcniy- Ena- 
mni j]^ Bh F ° rei * n E *« >725-1750 (ASS; 
740 Materials U.lof.he Llber- 

M8 ’ ^ a 


_ ■ fchafcllTM&T r,BUn .“ ,<l * EU,fr - 


B.B- «si»iVp^ r r - 

J* D,nw,,ai 

■AS Twenlfclh Century Poetry: -'aid Love's Do- 
ij T* 001 " “ J,d y Md Cornwall (A 306: 

10 * t0 B«if Brick by Brick (TUI: 


‘Old Love's Do- 


LVt.,.,. Bern 
7.W Jfealih Chofcei- Making It Beuer (P92I-. prog 
RADIO 4(VHF) 

S- ,a ™ C ^ ^‘iSaJtai^on 

“ a 

£S3jTa^i,k« , ES,''»-i 

Monday February 28 

B8C2 

Fundamental, of Human Oeogranhv Land ij„ 
OmarioTD^ z,* 8 
^ E»«n barker 


M«» Barkm 


AJihn 1 echnlijuci. Anihrs C»Ben (AJ1S; prog 1W ,nd Fuhc "«i: Ufe on Seathoni W 


• ■ nwh™ik ' M*nut PTO lock: 

AJihia technique,. Anihrs CaBcn IAJ15; prog 

MCI ' * ' 

- n PoIt,l,,: rui * Um The Mealing (13233. 

^ feh ,l I 4 el ;, , ir : ^ ,n[ " e,tcd "«« 

7,1,1 £aP* u,, iiT Wa * 5ncietv- 

• mJ Poln,n; Orest Bill ah, |DE2f«; 

£te0i«ara- — 


pro* I). ^ 

“ - 
11-00 W* g* Moiiinism m Mudc. 1890-1935- 

ss« " * P ' 0, ' ,e 01 thMl " 

1W fme " M Uit un 

tB-IS g-oved^ rtjysics: The Mmaaga of siullgjii 

Z A of 

" feBawfat-i - 

OBCI 

***. V^iSuS^ C f" lUy Uld lB Legacy: 

ffiajpsLjrfssJ 

pjmh^Sdenrt*: Skye. Ihe Fleli) Evidence (S32<r 

Z S-S nfturjyr ■' 

P«i. Prevent .WW wfl (S2 W ; prag 


imiui; pro* Z I . 

7 Z p worw 

,, ssrw^, a ° f '«!«>• 

^ fTM : b pST M,: «**“*«* « Sound 

SuifflCC And Sed]ni(QUrV Pmfrmii f* 


RADioaflPHfc 



Tuesday March 1 

BBC2 

, ^prS) FUnt,f0n: ^ “ Se^e. 
X feam? fef b,,r,ei ' Newwn's 


17 - 10 sssjasWR 1 " « 

? 8,30 Sctaiw ami Belief: from Darwin i.. III mini, 
*£P™*' Blhciral Fallucies? (AMI. p„« 2) 

23.BB An Inireducitun lo CjiIcuIui: Tho lllnmim.i 

SSSTSifS^-”* 2 ' 

MB * !2Sa e !tef tel: n ° s,u ' , * nl ° r k ‘ !|| »w 

M iAUaWs: pTOl 4). 

RADIO 4 {VHFj 

23,30 ^^■15^ p ? e ?L 0 L ,ns,ra,,, e nl ] ™d Thc-ii 
FreiK * 0r *Bn Tradition (AWMj 

33-M Open Forum 3. 

Wednesday March 2 

BBC2 

• Wil crass wp* n 8 ,n8i,er of oi,in - 

tire MrtTroi n nt * t V 1 ?L^ DSP""*"' Ph- 
Wrc. jwrt 1. Jum Ono of There Tfing, ( E24lj 

tes ff*” s..rti«h, 

™ a ™ : W '" l "> 

'*■ P " li " 
17.10 Elements erttote Score Reading (A 24I . prog 

”■ »- ux- 

"" c S S"rofe*^fi ) ' n " »» si> 

K - W ' Soririy: Tolovlriun 

*»S"» ton: 

Thursday March 3 

BBC2 

“ r ®¥5a p “" «*«“""!=' a*. 

830 i?iln>diKWryEleci rooks; El«a. n nlr-n~i a 


8,50 ; e*«i^ D«ln .«> 


7.4B* I'liliiiul l-cmututy nml Vusiihuv. EwniJ^“ 
linn* - A < inmc- With I-igarcs7 Hull 1°^' 

12.00 r oiiiumri iHrlsu.iis- Seive Yuu RlgbM lP» : 

1US tcwlutilng Maihc-maihal Thinking; Fnc** 
.... LL-M215-. proa 7 uni Hi 

13.10 The I're-Sv-hiHil Child: iulnlng In (Wl2i P®i 

1100 Jpjn^i" 1 ,hc H|,|ne: ,,uil,lln > 1 fo ' lSc FlM,t 

17.10 The lliuiihcipncd l'einm III ihc CohibibuB- 
Anl I IMbr Unn-alisik? |P751: pro* >>-_ fc - 
Lrok'gy: Fvthwahe ami ilic Hfrlham T“ w 

SS”' kicW' I ^'.Uk^y feychilKi.nl niBeiew« : 

siss'fsr !i 

6.18 Tlio Haxih's Physical Rr»'<iiTcei: Helper®® 

-a NDn-Oeoh»aiit (SU*\ profi 5). _ 

Social Work, Cum muni re WorkanJ Sow*! 
,, „ lntToducilou 10 ilu: C.Hnie iDf30fcP£fSL 
23.20 Srteiree Fnundadon Courw: lawk Bef«« * 

23M Moslem Art amftfcileinism. Manet 10 PoU** 
Raudclalio, Modem l.lfo nnd 1nWP* ,D " 

RAD 10 '. A ^ P f° !JI 

2M0* Art and Enslronmcni: Thi- Kuaemon o" 
„ „ Teabuwt (TAD2W; prog IJ. , ^ - 

Conte mporary lianas In Edoc alkui: A)*' 
OvfonJ (E200; prog 2). 

Friday March 4 

BBC2 

0.00* MaihernaUeal Modeh and Meihodi Nt*** 1 
0.30- OrpnK^OwillttT? 4 From Tairoltuin «• 

.«• tes,* to «• n* 

7.20* pallida: An Inierdlvdpllnsry Approach: S*t- 

17.10* CraA^nd^&Iiju^me Duvrlopn^'^ 
Modem Eurupr, I7R9-1970: Paris: l“F <n * 

nS&itiftS&'U 

RADIO 3 {VHP) , . 
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Music The French Organ Tradition (A3M. P 10 * 

2W0* Social Work. COmmunlly Woik and 5od"f : 
, ... . I ntroduction to ihc Coune (DEM; P°* 61 
praorwnmM 










THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 25.2.83 

"C^'B 4 - tfi w» «.!?£? 4-^ev The Ihemc of pciiccful coexist encc 

In I LF I [j Bg I' n H s' I anil of rmitiuil respect and exchange 

-AL omnng languages and cultures was ill 

the heart of t.xpolnngUL-s, a rcficc- 

ffl jT ® lion of all dial is most admirable in 

ungnsn m v asion sr« .•jrrs.'tt 

ing revelations at die e.xhibiion was 

David Dalby reports from Paris 

on a language teaching exhibition nis). in which the regional languages 

, of France haw unselfconsciously 

A major exhibition, devoted largely audio-visual aids and other electronic been grouped together with Amer in- 
to language teaching, recently closed equipment, ranging from language- dian languages nnd Berber. 


David Dalby reports from Paris 
on a language teaching exhibition 


lo language lencning, recently closed equipment, ranging from language- dian langunges nnd Berber, 
in Paris. Although exhibitors in- teaching computer terminals control- But it would be idle to pretend 
eluded a wide range of commercial led by Tight pens to dot-matrix prin- that there was nut also a more som- 


and official bodies, displaying ters handling Arabic and other non- bre aspect in the exhibition, and that 
teaching materials and advertising rcmian alphabets. the dnwn of tolerance towards other 

language courses, this was much The regions! langunges of France languages is nol unrelated in the 
more than a trade exhibition. Orga- were represented at Expulangues. search for allies in the fight against 
nized by Cl REEL (Centre d in- hm n single, liny booth towards the world domination by English. That 
formation et de recherche pour Ten- rear of the salon (half the size of that English should come To uccupy a role 
seignement et I’emploi des langues). devoted to the Armenian timpom) in the world at large, comparable lo 
a semi-official body concerned" with had to be shared by Occitan. Cal a- that already filled by French within 
information and research on Ian- Ian. Corsican, Breton, Basque, Flem- the francophone domain, has become 
guage use and teaching, the event ish and Alsatian. The Inst of these (it a major tear uf successive French 
nad the nmbitious title of “Expolan- is still almost taboo in France to governments, and was reflected in 
gues: first international week of lan- refer to Alsatian as German) was the ' numerous statements published by 
guages and cultures" and was held in best represented, with literature (he organi?ers nf Expulangues. 
no less a building than the Grand proclaiming the linguistic and culture "Apart Troni ihe Anglo-Saxons, we 
Palais, off the Champs Elys£es. Offi- unity of (he Alcmaiinic region of tire all minorities." ‘Just as the 
cial bncking was reflected in the pat- German-speaking Europe , extending omnipresent dollar destabilizes the 
ronage not only of President Mitter- from Alsace to Austria. worm economy, so monolingitalisni 

rand and Amadou - Mali tar M'Bow, Regional languages were also in- perverts international cultural rela- 


i Ml MmsmomMsi 


H. J. Eysenck considers 
Hitler's Mein Kampf 

I must have been u round 14 when I contumacious and non-eem tor mist 
read Hitler's Mein Kampf, which I self, that is precisely what I thought; 
perused, like much other political how could this untutored oaf in 
writing, as a kind of defence reac- Moscow, who clearly was lou stupid 
tlon. My parents had no Idea of even In understand Marxism prop- 
what children were like and treated erly, have any Idea of what condi- 
mc strictly as a kind or retarded lions in Germany were like? Howe- 
adult, my mother talking to me ah- ever, nothing I said could make any 
out literature, my father about poll- impression on these rather rigid 
tics, on Ihe rare occasions that 1 people with whom I was arguing, 
saw either or them. These ore not and I his made me think twice about 
tuples (lint come natural to a 10- joining a party which. In spite of 
year-nld, bill 1 was already pretty the courage with which It fought 
competitive In my altitudes, and Nazism most or Hie time, clearly 
hence skirled reading widely on didn't hove enough sense in come In 
both topics, in politics I started uut or the rain, 
reading Ihc two major weeklies, the All this made life ml her difficult 
Weltbilfnie and the Tagebuch, bnih when Hitler did conic to power, 


left-wing in u kind or uun-Marxist 
way, rather like Ihc /Vrw Statesman 
and llie Tribune used tn he, but 
much belter written, 


very much ns I hurl predicted, hn- 
nicdiHlely on Hawing the Communist 
Party, and sending their lenders to 
concentration camps — including 


director general of Unesco, but also eluded on the British Council stand, lions.” “By serving as an obstacle In 
of 1 1 French ministries and govern- where a chnrt of (lie “ languages of the the hegemony uf the English lini- 
ment agencies. A central array of United Kingdom" listed Welsh, Cor- gunge, French could help the diffusion 
stands was occupied by official nisli, Scottish (Gaelic), Manx. Irish of Third World cultures. " 

French exhibitors, ranging from and English, in that order lint omit- Similar statements were displayed 
ministries to individual universities, ling Britain s established immigrant also on the stands id individual 
their policies and language program- languages. At the entrance to Ex- French exhibitors. The minister of 
mes presented on a series of display polanguagcs, Bretons were active state for research mid industry proc- 
pancls. " with handouts fin Breton, French laiined his fear that the French Ian- 


The French language was a domi- nnd English) criticizing the present 
nant subject but not excessively so. French government for its slowness 
and one of the strengths of the ex- 

hibition was the way in which alien- . 

lion was drawn, within this central /A Chyf'V . 


area, to the study of non- European y 

languages. AELIA, the active Iran- /j 
cophnne association devoted to the j v 
study of Africun languages, pre- L* 5 
sented a visual review of current l % 
research in this field, including Bril- V,. 
ish as well as French contributions. \v 
Attention was drawn to provisions 
for African langunges teaching 
throughout Europe, to the needs of “Tf 
literacy teaching in Africa and ® 
among African immigrants in 
France, and to the computerizing of i£r 
bibliographical data on African Tan- 7^ 
guaoes. 'h 

The now well-established SELAF 
academic press, the Centre Nation- 
ale de Recherche Scientifique unit de- _ 
voted to languages and civilizations CK 
"d tradition orate", and Ihe Institut ir 
National des Langues et Civilisations L 
Orientales (“Langues O"), provided l|g 
parallel displays relating to Oriental “ 
and African langunges and cultures 






f uage was perhaps now in danger of 
ying, having been penetruted from 
within. In a "charter of living foreign 
languages", drawn up by the Synili- 
cal National des Euscigncmcnls de 
Second Dcgrt, and supported hy 
other teachers' organizations, con- 
cern was expressed at the rising 
proportion of pupils in France who 
select English us their first foreign 
language (now almost 83 per cent). 

French sensibilities in this area arc 
understandable, nol only from in- 
jured pride at being second in the 
race lo provide the world with an 
international language. The dis- 
advantages, as well as the advan- 
tages, of world domination by any 
one language should be seriously 
considered and there is n need for 
serious international debate on this 
question. 

Before such a debate can begin in 
the French context, it will be neces- 
sary to remove a number of grave 
misconceptions, all of which were 
reflected at Expolangues. It is not 
sensible, for example, to regard 
American as a separate language 


I reurl Mein Kampf around the many of the pcopli' i had talked 
same lime as i first heard Hiller with. Foolish they may haw been, 
speak at n public rally mid the and I ri is Hug in false gods, but they 
combination was quite electrifying, also hud enuruge, uml they laid 
Hearing llitlcr in the flesh left h down their lives for their beliefs; let 
truly indelible Impression on ine t uu us never forget that! Communism, 
Impression of nbsolulc evil lhal was for me, like for ninny others, was 
so strong that I shall never forget (he god that railed; fortunately I 
the occasion. The vituperation, the never really got round lo believing 
hatred, the demoniacal licILilre that in this particular god, so thnt my 
.seemed to emanate from this man disappointment was nothing like as 
was quite overpowering, nnd 1 strong us that of niHiiy others who 
simply could not understand how only laced reality when it was ton 
Ihc rest of the huge audience could lute. I wanted nothing mure than to 
fall to see this. When his speech wns oppose Hiller, hut for a 16-jcnr-olil 
over, mid everybody raised their svhonlhov this was nol an easy or 
hands and sang the llnrst W esse I obvious thing to do; you can't* Just 
Lied, I turned ruuncl, stuffed my xlop people in the si reel and ask 
hands In iny pockets and whistled them where yon can join the under- 
-“Land of Hope and Glory". Not ground opposition! Been use of my 
h wise thing to do, bnf perhaps I on I spoken ness Ihe Nazis already had 
was saved by my lack of musical their eyes on mo, nml the Comniun- 


abllityl 


Isis were distrustful of me; Ihcrc 


and to ihe extensive facilities nvuil- in implementing promises made be- from British English. A subconscious 
able for these subjects in Paris. It is fore the presidential elections of motive nitty be the desire to deny 
ironic that the continuation of such J981, for the improved status and perfidious Albion the pleasure of a 
active and visible French govern men- teaching of regional languages and final linguistic victory, but the inva- 
tal support for these studies should cultures. The success of the Welsh sion of Expolangues by a horde of 
be coincidental with their ad hoc television Sianel Pedwar Cymru, has British language schools demon s- 
contraction in London, although the not gone unnoticed in France, where trated that English is English. Much 
lone overdue British governmental provision for regional languages in energy is also lost in the campaign 
review in this area will no doubt education and the mass media re- against English loanwords (con- 


draw useful conclusions from French mains slight, 
experience. On the ol.. 

Although French institutions made government in France is the first to glish vocabulary being largely 
such a central contribution to Ex- nave committed itself so strongly to ignored in France, 
polangues, the organizers had less reforming the status of regional lan- Finally, doubts may be expressed 
international support than orginally guages in a country for so long com- about the ways in which the French 
hoped for. The Canadians were in mitted to the concept of one lan- language is seeking linguistic allies, 
strong evidence, with a large display guage and one civilization. The next There is a notable difference be- 
on the languages of Canada (including) couple of years wil! test the strength tween French loyalties towards la 
Amerindian languages and Inuit), and of that commitment, and also the francophonie and pragmatic attitudes 
with generous handouts on their ling- intention to improve opportunities in francophone Africa, for example, 
uistic policies and programmes, for the teaching of the mother ton- where neither French nor English 
Quebec maintained a separate stand, gue and its culture among the prind- claims first language loyalty, 
providing information on the pro- pie immigrant groups in France (in- Attempts are also being made to 
vince’s successful defence of its own eluding Arabic-speakers from the foster a linguistic and cultural 
language through a legislative prog- Maghreb. Creole speakers from the alliance among the Romance-speak- 
ramme of “francization”. West Indies, and the Portuguese). ing states of the Western Medilerra- 

Britain was represented officially The study of foreign languages and nean (plus Portugal and perhaps 

by the British Council, which con- cultures has for long been a major even Romania), but the trend lo- 

fi ned itself largely to Its own prog- educational preoccupation in France, wards English as a first foreign lan- 
ramme, while the British Tourist Oriental languages have been taught m guage and away from French con- 
Board advertised the toys of Ian- Paris since 1795. for example. Educa-' tinues throughout the area, 
guage study in the UK. llie numcr- donal policy towards other languages On leaving Expolangues and its 
ous stands of British commercial lan- France or within the francophone. 150 separate stands, one felt greut 
guage schools, decorated with Union domain however, has been deter- ad mi ration For the way in which so 
Jacks and a full-size British tele- mined by the monolithic role of many organizations, governmental 
phone box, were highly visible, if not French as the language of cultural and private, hud collaborated to 
always very subtly, among the other and administrative unity and the moke the exhibition a success. A 
exhibitors. The United states was medium of French civilization. Dur- success it was, despite its inequalities 
scarcely in evidence, however, and ing the last decade, increasing toler- and paradoxes and the ««n 
official participation from other ance has been expressed towards should be congratulated for having 
countries was confined to Federal underorivileged languages, spoken in so bravely opened the Pandora s box 
Germany (Goethe Institut), Indone- the shadow of French, even if the of language, 
sia, Israel, Italy, Korea, Morocco gap still remains to be bndgea oe- . , 

and Portugal. rtveen good Intentions and concrete The author u reader emeritus at the 

The delrth of cultural displays, action. The patois of France have School of Oriental and African Stu- 

with nSSPi exapSons like the become “regional languages”, just as dies Language University and a 
stitut du Monde A?abe, was compen- the “dialects” of Africa are now re- member of the Caused international 
sated for by a background miscellany ferred to in French as “national lan- M 

of sounds and imagls from the latest guages". fondamentale et appUqutfe. 


iucation and the mass media re- against English loanwords (con- 
ains slight. ducted also at Expolangues). the mas- 

On the other hand, the present sive contribution of French lo En- 


inly from in- The hook struck a similar nute, was rcully nothing left but to emlg- 
»ceond in the more extended over time, nml as a rate, and lids 1 did in 1954. I 
renld with an consequence perhaps less shrill. My experiences taught tno two 

The iVfe- Nevertheless, the lurgldity of the tilings, which I was tu take up pro- 

is the advun- prose, the Nnliilt-nce ol the send- resslmnitly ns n siielnl psychologist, 

lation by any ments and the absurd parade of The First was Hint while communists 

be seriously oxymorons made me shudder. It and fascists might be separated ai 

is a need for was not only that the views and extreme ends of a continuum from 

lebate on this feelings expressed were anathema to right to left, nevertheless they nlso 

me, but also that the hideous lan- shared many tilings in common, In- 

: can begin in guage made the book torture to eluding the personality traits that 

will be neces- read - and I must confess I never made them adopt these particular 

iber of grave renlly managed lo get through It all.' ideologies. In The Psychology of 

which were Up to that moment my political Politics I was later on to describe 

les. It is not views had been in sympathy with empirical Investigations f had done 

to regard the social democrats, mixed with a which demonstrated Ihe reality of 

ate language pacifism which (he party Itself did this very important second political 

subconscious not espouse. The bellicose national- dimension of tough-minded author- 
. s i r e ia denv ism, the dogma of racial superior- itarianlsm versus tender-minded 

pleasure of a Uy, and the adoration of Bint und liberalism, opposing communis! and 

but the inva- Else a which steamed forth from fascist on the one hand, to liberals 

y a horde of Hiller's book with a foul stench uf on the other. 

>ols demons- sulphur immediately cured me of The other point that had Impress- 
English. Much pacifism; it was obvious lo me that ed me was th&f there seemed lo he a 

the campaign this evil had to be hailed, If neces- genuine genetic factor in causing me 

iwords (con- sary by force of arms, and that no to react the way I did. Born in the 

;ues). the mas- turning the other cheek or giving to Prussian capital of a Protestant 

Tench to En- Caesar what was Caesar’s would do. mother from Silesia and a Catholic 

einc Largely My social democratic views also father from the Rhineland, both 
took a tumble, and I thought that rather right-wing in their attitudes 

be expressed resistance to Hitler really necessl- and sharing the general majority 

:li the French taied a combination of all Ihc centre views at the time, I should on any 

iguistic allies. and left-wing parties, Including the environmentalist kind of hypothesis 

liTference be- Communists; as a consequence I have been ideal fodder Tor the Hit* 

s towards la started seriously reading Marx, ier Youth. My hostile reaction to i 

natic attitudes Lenin and many oilier communist Hitler's book and his whole doctrine 

for example, writers. What saved me from join- was so strung However, that I feel 

nor English ing the Communist Party was the there must have been something in H 

ige loyally. 19.10 tram drivers’ strike In Berlin, that could not be explained by en- 

ing made to in which the Communists combined vinmmenlal factors. Later research 

and cultural with the Nazis lo try and destroy I did oil the social attitudes of Iden- 

im ance -speak- the democratic government of the ttcal and fraternal twins, published 
m Medi terra- country. I had many friends in the in The Psychological Basis of Ideolo- 

and perhaps Communist Party, some of them gy (with G. Wilson) showed that 

he trend to- quite high-ranking officials, and I indeed people's attitudes are deter- 

t foreign lan- asked them what on earth they were mined more by genetic than by en* 

French con- doing, collaborating with the Nazis, vlromnenlal factors. Thus Hitler's 

area. They explained that the first duly of hook was not only Instrumental in 

gues, and its the party was to destroy democratic influencing my sodul ultlludes, and 

me felt greut government; after that they would changing my life in making me an 


deal wllh the Nazis. “But,” I stut- 
tered, “can’t you see that the Nazis 


exile, but also Indirectly causing me 
to undertake Investigations which 


are much more powerful than you, resulted tn two findings which I 
with far more voters, money and think constitute iin Important con- 
amis on their side? Surely they will trl button to social phychology! Thus 
simply annihilate you once the pro- good may come of evil, even Ihougli 
tec tlon of the democratic state has compared to Ihe evil Hurt was III- 
been destroyed 7” “Ah,” they said, tlcrlsni, we would need an electron 

“this shows how naive and political- microscope in order lo discern the 
ly uneducated you are; Stalin him- good! 
self has sent us a message urging us 

to follow this course. Surely you are 

nol suggesting that you know more The author is head of the Institute of 
about politics than Stnlin does?” Of Psychiatry at the Maudsky Hospital, 
course, being already my arrogant, London. 
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H.T. Dickinson celebrates the 350th birthday this week of Samuel Pepys 


[ , } x lllVst ' 11 1,1 lh “ wuisi- which is 
!,I|1,,,M 1S ,IUII ' I > ; »s 1“ sec myself go 
i,ll “ mv IU:,U ' * 11,1 which, and all 
,Ik ‘ ‘ ,lsi " l » ,l "< s ll > ; “ "ill uccomnuny 
n ‘> h,-m '' blind. Hie yum | limiW 

l'"linc:il mni siH-ial lustuii, ins have 
, " m 1 : 1 ‘'“V'ih.’i il l lie immense value 
, ’ 1 '>PV.*s I ‘iiii v will* Us ureal mass 

111 l,; "‘* ■■'ciii.il iiilMiniiitiun. p e .,« 

wS§3»W ' "'■ is Vl ’ ,v uvI1 I'hweil («. gather poli- 

Heal »cw. .uni gossip since he spent 

!{|pg$P^- AV-, .&*'•• ' •' lll "' rlv :,l! li* lik’ i" 'lie capital and 

SiiilP? M lu,, ' kml i v 1 viMk, ‘ l ,hc Ln » r ‘. Pariia- 

WWkm .£■ mem and the Royal Fxi-liange «*«? 

* 50 fr be bad well-placed inlumiants. In 

'M ■•iverns simps, n I ay I muses and 

8aH5&j| i p si reels lie talked with all classes of 

Hffira jSS ■' people Pepys was a marvellous 

'■ chronicler ot the public mood during 

Piraiffa ^ :• !i IL ‘ c:i,ly , l ll :' nlh ’: ,,f ll,c Kcsior.^lionT 

\[] L ' scc,,ml n "‘‘l‘ war. and the great 

liSpiA : «* ■ *v* Ili, » ,,c a,ul !•■*«•* p-mion. mm- 

'. aiy is also full ol useful comments on 

debates in the Omni ions, on waste 
11,1,1 l,nmn,!, lity :,t the court, on 
Jiinies. Duke of York, and on the 
uiinisterial changes of ioo7-68. 

tf'i* Pi ir the social historian one of the 

JisfiiiraP 7 1 . . great merii.s of the Diary stems from 

sjv ^ Pepys's intense curiosity, diverse in- 
IgSSgg leieiis ami Imimdless’ vitality. He 

h>*d enotnious eiillmsiasm tor ordin- 

jl||j|y f ' ir , v people a ml everyday life. The 

Ihary is full of detailed and precise 

jy^T <* informal inn about clothe:) and fur- 

nislnnys, food and think, weather 

SS f -md iranspnri, books, plays, music 

Mra :.' nnd sermons, Pepys mixed with enur- 

hers and .islmimstiatois. merchants 
si|ri|; : liul Sl ‘ Hllll 'n. actors ami intellectuals, 

innkeepers, shopkeepers and ser- 

9 ' vants. coachmen arid watermen. 

S - . - Much of what Pepys wrote about 

f. - hi'' political and social ’wot Id can now 

S'!- ’ he cleaned secoiul-haml in nrofes- 

^ sional historians’ accounts of Rcs- 

. .- bnaiion l-.nylaml, but, in at least two 

. , major respects, the Diary itself still 

j~> repays veiy dose scrutiny by the 

k interested layman in the present ngc 

|k Nowhere else can one find so bni- 

11% ’ r '^ ,*■ '' i j ■* - liairl anti so full an account of an 

at ' Iuai 1,1 iUI Hb he aeluall v was AnJ 
feM :V -p^yT^BBBWfilHPOT^^^m ntiwhcrc else can one find heller 

°r » towards 

'%’ 'l* women. 

•“' ’’’ .>v '^^ S ^ a t - V *'* ? ' V>- • ^.’ , ' Per bans lire most astonishing fea- 

py'. ' f ,1'^vK:^ <A ■ ' ^lr < ?**<$$?’$'(';■ %', " -1 lure of tire whole Diary is the fullness 

l?*.'' . JJ’jf v','’i r? '~'xly*'‘ ;+:£-•, ■, J iH,lt v;l,| cly "1 its pmiiail of Pepys 

k £. V,.- - %j. :■ t ’*£ Tj- -j ' j MM; ,~-' ^r ’ '-?• • C 1 himself. No other diaiist has been so 

t \ 5 -r 4 ' k^W^-x 4B irrereiliblv limnst or lias laid himself 

,ls bare as Pepy.s. lbs Diary is a 
K ^-' s -s4C»- " > t »^)>-g-. f y* .fi ** f\ ■/%. v . Jfe, ’ &.$$, - ^ i microscopic obsei valnui ol hiinsdf a> 

b; ; .*s MB 

L J' ^ . f\ / \v .sricceetled nevertheless in being so 

i *fr^’ :» r y as both lire observer ami the 

1V> /*§%?'•', ^ ^ observe* I . lie recorded not only his 

fj "' <. yj A g%^ S^. ~ ‘ W 1 public behaviour and Iris private. 

^‘*'^>TSd8Mr k ' * / I,’ f -M J~‘j even secret, acts, bill also nls 

P^JSi® fT*** ■ if '■ vr .^Ty '& ^ r^'S^ thoughts, feelings, hopes and Icais- 

,i B m | n j |„ ,l b1 . nchieveincnts and his private 

mind is, that is what he is. triumphs, hut nlso tortures himself 

with doubt ami self-acciisalion. Occa- 
sionally. Pepys betrays weaknesses 
1 a ’m • • - and failings of which fie himself wbs 

■ H II I £\ T ^9 1 m>VH a 4- unaware, but he nlso iccords numer- 

It UlCuL il l dm I IK! ous acts of which he whs clearly 

w ashamed and wliich he desired W 

kee^ hidden from the rest of in e 

8 Q^ r his t Dubh^care^^f^^^^ l nM ? tem 7 1 . ed fT ° m Pe Py s ’ s natural in- ^Pepys confessed in his Diary when 
deliberately kent h.^n.n ^rest in order, system, discipline and he wei his bed, when he suffered 
and be W mS- 0 ^ JW; 1 > s undoubtedly full of fac- from severe constipation, when he 
pt to have"? nubEfe h l bral detads about the external world, struck his servants, when he was 

the Diary in a SSrthJS p ^ erc is a, “ a i reat deal about fearful of being attacked or robbed, 

r and heEept it permanent f®*}, 1 " ner ,lfe ‘ Perha PS a deep when he showed an unhcalthy|intercsl 

lock aid k?y it! o?d« ?S ^ i y E£.,£. ™ p0se , a P altern on the l n dcad bodies, and when he forced 

its secrets even from his closest stroni °/ c *J“ tence ai ‘ d a Jis attentions upon reluctant females- 

Is and nearest relaiTon! 1££L*K- t0 , P ? b 5 c ™ and to He evcn admitted that while the pis* 

— • — •- * •---■- ■ ■ unt |erstand himself led him to keep guc raged in London and the country 


Few people will remember thal the 
350th anniversary of the birth of 
Samuel Pepys fell on Wednesday but a 
vast number will associate his name 
with the greatest diary ever written 
in the English language. During 
his life Pepys rose from 
relatively humble origins to become 
the greatest civil servant of his age. the 
creator of an important library, a 
celebrated virtuoso, and n close friend 
of many of the leading intellectuals of 
Elis day. 

For more than a century after his 
death, however, lie was known only 
to a few scholars. In 1825, with the 

( 'ulrlic.il ion of about one quarter of 
i is private diary, Pepys suddenly be- 
came famous. Puller editions 
followed, but not until 1976 was the 
complete text finally published under 
tiicr edilorship nf Robert Luihuni and 
William Man hews. Tin’s has given 
the world a knowledge of Pepys’s 
daily life and personal character 
more intimate and detailed than that 
of any man who has ever lived. The 
Diarv's rich detail - over 1.250,011(1 
words covering less Hum 10 years of 
Pepys’s life - lias been pillaged by 
many scholars seeking specific in- 
formal ion on Particular topics, blit 
relatively few nave concentrated an 
the central concern of the Diary - 
the complex and fascinating chu rac- 
ier of Pepys himself. 

Samuel Pepys seived the crown for 
nearly 30 years, rising from a humble 
position on the Navy Board to being I 
the King's right-hand man in virtual- 
ly complete control of the Admiralty, j 
Although the least military of men, 
Pepys's admin istrative talents made 
him the architect of a great fighting 
service. Almost every aspect of naval 
administration whs improved under 
his stewardship. Ele drove through 
both the I urge si building programme 
and the most complete re-fit that the 
Navy had ever undertaken. No 
aspect of naval administration 
evaded his interest or control: he 
tightened up the methods of victuall- 
ing and supplying the fleet; he tried 
to control corruption among ships’ 
pursers; he improved the navigation- 
al skills of ships’ masters and all 
officers; and he supported the efforts 
of others to improve the care of the 
sick arid wounded. Pepys even work- 
ed hard, though not always with suc- 
cess, to secure the proper food and 
pay due to ordinary seamen and to 
control the worst abuses of the press 
gang. 


Pepys has long buen recognized as . i ^JH 

a great administrator, but is his J&? 

role in the rise of the professions in V^rjST 

late Stuart England that has recently 'SB 

attracted most interest. Geoffrey % 

Holmes, in A ugusian England: Pro- &.Vf 

fesshns, State and Society 1680-1730 
(London, 1982), has recognized 
Pepys's important contribution to the 
professionalization the Navy and 
the Civil Service. When Pepys first 

came to office the career of the Navy Samuel Penvn miLnm. •,«/*,„. 
officer was socially as well as profes- Fcpys ' 1 6 33-1 703 : What 

sion ally undesirable. The work was 

hazardous, the pay was Low, employ- 

ment and promotion prospects were r 11 1 

uncertain, and dignity and status I A g\t 

were generally lacking. Pepys wanted J. J|JL^3 9 A 

to create a profession that could 
offer to those who chose it perma- 

sr" * nd hono,ir in equ! “ 

gaSfd ^ re ire r Sua7were h th h e te^ti^p ^ a11 / 8°°^ opportuSsVo^inlc?' 

i ■ <sjsra£r jsyssa £ .‘sassii r° iv - 

bcfc re he w,. commissloned.^lhe ,e- St ‘SSaJ'JVBS 
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chronicler, administrator, refo rmer, innovator, bon viveur and womanizer 

Pepys's reputation with f rmu V 9 

rr’ , of l ' , v fi,r 0 ,roJ°\.s ! The making of a navy 

...u.. ——.i. i .,.,i b.n.. r,;e r...^.i r ~rr I ‘ • v 


Pepys's reput nt ion with 
wnjnen Inis for too long been 
that of the amorous buffoon 
who could not keep his hands off 
wuincii. The Diary is extremely 
frank about his rein lions with 
women, though wluit Pepys revealed 
to himself may nut be quite Hie same 
as whnl he reveals to us today. Cer- 
tainly , his relations with women were 
extremely complex and they covered 
a whole range of emotions and ac- 
tions. Pepys had a great admiration 
ior physical beauty in women and lie 
would go miles out of his way to 
catch a glimpse of a pretty face. He 
clearly enjoyed the society of women 
and loved to converse with them. On 
the other hund, his sexual appetite 
has often been exaggerated and 
misunderstood. While occasionally 
lecherous lie does not appear to have 
regarded the sexual urge as u liberat- 
ing force or the sexual act as a 
fulfilment of the personality. He whs 
usually ashamed of his sexual esca- 
pades" and he was invariably con- 
cerned only with his own immediate 
pleasure. There are few indications 
that he ever thought about the sexual 
needs and desires of his partners. On 
the one occasion when he did record 


that lie had produced a strong sexual 
reaction in nis wife, on February 7. 
1669, he look fright and decided to 
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be more careful in future! His affairs 
with other women were alwnys cau- 
tious and calculating, and usually 
cold-blooded. The were never with 
his social equals or superiors, despite 
his erotic dreams oi Lady Castle- 
innine. but always with servants, 
actresses, prostitutes or women seek- 
ing his official help. Pepys often took 
callous ndvantuge of these women, 
even to the extent of employing 
some physical force, and yet he de- 
spised them whenever they gave in 
to his demands. The strongest im- 
pression left by his sexual exploits is 
not that of hull genuinely enjoying 
intimate relations with the opposite 
sex, but of him being rather afraid 
that .women might gam a hold over 
him. This reinforced his determina- 
tion to exercise power over them. 

Pepys’s relations with his wife are 
particularly interesting, complex and 
unpredictable. It was a childless mar- 
riage which oscillated between affec- 
tionate intimacy, violent quarrels and 
even estrangement. Pepys admired 
his wife's beauty and took pride in 
her appearance; often to the extent 
of regarding her as a prized posses- 
sion. Despite his own numerous 
affairs he was extremely jealous 
when other men took an interest in 
his wife. Though concerned about 
the state of her health, he was often 
irritated when severe monthly 
periods confined her to hcd. Often 
extravagant himself and delighting in 
his freedom, he always kept his wife 
short of money and refused to allow 
her an independent existence. And 
yet there was another side to their 
relationship. Pepys married her for 
love, when she was young and penni- 
less. He thoroughly enjoyed talking 
matters over with her, they shared a 
variety of social activities together, 
and he encouraged her interest in 
arithmetic, painting, music and danc- 
ing. There is abundant evidence that 
he often enjoyed her company, 
usually wished to be on good terms 
with her and occasionally valued her 
judgment. None the less, the domi- 
nant feature of their marriage was 
Pepys’s constant efforts, and re- 
peated failures, to control his wife so 
that she might serve his ends and not 
expect too much from him in return. 
While Pepys may have hud male 
chauvinist tendencies and often 
wished to play the tyrannical hus- 
band, he was never able to dominate 
his wife for very long. That he did 
not succeed is a tribute to his wife’s 
fighting qualities and an indication 
that husbands could not always con- 
trol their wives even when the pat- 
riarchal theory was at its height. 
That we know this, is a testimony to 
Pepys's honesty in recording his con- 
stant and unsuccessful struggle for 
dominance. Pepys's frankness, and his 
intense interest in the external world 
and his inner life, have combined to 
produce the most informative and 
the most fascinating diary in the 
English langunge. 

The author is professor of modern 
British history at the University of 
Edinburgh. 
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After the f)iary, Sniimd Pepys's 
most vniiLTelu contribution tn Knp.llsh 
life was his reform of the Navy. We 
arc nnwaduys nrcustuincd, even after 
a war in the Smith Atlantic which 
demanded the temporary requisition 
of merchant ships, to a complete 
separation of the merchant marine 
and the Royal Navy. 

The navy of Drake or Hawkins urns 
not an autonomous, permanent and 
systematic inilllury force. There 
wns no proper career structure, no 
central nnval authority, no uniform. 
Merchant ships, like the cumbersome 
500-l(in Fast lndlnmcn, were routine- 
ly armed to protect them from pri- 
vateers mid the vessels of rival na- 
tions on their montlis-long voyages 
from Inline. In lime of war, it was 
perfectly usuul to put these ships In 
tbe fighting line. The Navy was, be- 
fore Pepys, a ramshackle, ud hoc 
affair. 

During the seventeenth century, 
England supplunterl Holland ns the 
world’s leading maritime power. The 
requirements of distant conn nerd ill 
Interests increasingly called for a 
powerful, centrally orgnnizeri navy. 
Pepys recognized very quickly that 
the liusls of such u nnvy would be a 
cadre nr professional seamen of the 
officer class, before Ills time, there 
hud been no tradition or continuous 
service nnd fighting naval officers 
were accustomed to signing on fur 
duly on merchant ships during 
periods of relative tranquility. 

There had developed u deep social 
nnd political fissure in the Navy be- 
tween the "bred seamen” or “lur* 
puiiliiis" and the royalist "gentle- 
men 1 ', courtiers, favourites, 
amateurs, who were pi need In senior 
positions ufler the Restoration. Pepys 
was nothing if not shrewd: though 
irritated at the incompetence and las- 
situde of royal placements, lie knew 
that they provided a powerful politi- 
cal lever. The first steps towards the 
establishment of n permanent officer 
cadre was taken hi 1677 with the 
Introduction or nn examination for 
the rank of lleuleiumt, a. rank which 


The opening page of Samuel Pepys's Diary, written in his characters- henceforth required three years’ ae- 
rie shorthand. The introduction . undated, but preceding the entry for rtv rJJ3SJ!f- i„ nt rh- 

January /. 1660, begins: “ Blessed be God. at the end of the last year i ^ and Lord High Admiral. Pepv^s 
was in good health without any sense of mv old pain but upon taking jq avy Board, which he had taken over 
of cold. I lived in Axe-yard having my wife and servant Jane, and no i n 1673, was concerned with the 
more in family than h.v three. ” Reproduced by permission of the maintenance of ships, dockyards, vic- 
M aster and Fellows, Magdalene College, Cambridge. tualling and pay; they also looked 


tualling and pay; they also looked 


after guns and uni monition. Tradi- 
tionally, only Hie stuuding officers, 
the gunner, the cook, the hoatswaln 
and Hie carpenter, came under the 
direct Jurisdiction nf the Navy Board. 
Increasingly, though Pepys’s board, 
with Its powerful aristocratic mem- 
bership, look independent responsi- 
bility for commissioning officers. 
Ironically, their executive authority 
very closely resembled the naval ndml- 
nlslcatloii " of Cromwell's Common- 
wealth. 

The new Navy demanded colossal 
expenditure hill brought immense 
gains. The prize ships captured from 
the Dutch vastly Increased Hie size uf 
tliv Navy and simultaneously In- 
creased iix power nnd the difficulties 
of administering it. A massive battle 
flcel of scores of fighting ships de- 
manded a clear hierarchy of com- 
mand. The fleet was thus divided into 
distinct squadrons - the Keif or Centro, 
the White or Van, and the Blue or Reur 
- and power was devolved through (lie 
creation of the eoinimiud ranks 
mlndra!, vice admiral und reur 
admiral. 

Pepys whs equally shrewd In Ids 
riTorm of Hie Navy's II nances. He 
was well aware that in any operation 
so large and diversified, some degree 
uf corruption and self-serving wus 
inevitable. It would be fair to say 
that, rather thun slumping out fraud, 
Pepys rational I’/cd it. The establish- 
ment of a rational pay system and the 
coni missioning of men to tally each 
ship's nnd dock's expenses stream- 
lined Hie syslein and mode It more 
effective. 

Pepys knew well eiiuugti the value 
nf compromise nnd recognized the 
sources of his power and the respon- 
sibilities he owed his masters. He wus 
uo revolutionary. It would be Inaccu- 
rate to claim that single-handed, he 
created the modern Royal Navy. Nor 
did he solve all the problems (but 
English naval power had suffered 
from Drake onwards. The mutinies of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies prove ttml. However, by accept- 
ing the logic of England's new historical 
role and by taking full advnntageof the 

{ i oil t leal structure of Restoration Eng- 
and, he shaped a powerful military 
force which operated without fun- 
damental change or reform unlU the 
First World War and the first cracks fat 
Hie Empire which Pepys bad done so 
much to foster with his Navy. 


After a decade and a half of its existence Conall Boyle asks . . . 

Has the CNAA experience been worth it? 

[Launched in the 1960s during the preparation for a new CNAA degree has all the information that was so irom this system. The syllabus bid 

[white heat of Harold Wilson’s tech- re-submission. Quantitative methods painstakingly collected in this survey, down tended to ossify, and become 

■ nological revolution, the Council for mathematics and statistics is tradi- Yet this survey on quantitative stale. It also allowed no input from 

National Academic Awards was tionally a difficult subject. Students methods appears to be almost the only sonic of the peuple who knew what 

hailed as a bold innovative stroke, dislike it because it seems unrelated general review of degree courses pub- could be learned best - the class- 
At last the newly fanned poly- to their main stream subjects, and is bshed. . room teachers. The need for an 

technics could escape the strait- often taught in an unimaginative In light of Ihe evidence of this up-to-date syllabus in statistics as in 


for the new institutions. In keeping to the traditional approach. An inevitable conclusion from the micro -computer. Rather than going 

with the intentions of the founders of So what did the investigation re- survey is that much of the time spent back to an old, but flawed model, we 

the polytechnics, the CNAA was to veal? After all those colleges sat in each college of course develop- should look to a CNAA-based sys- 

encourage newer, more imaginative down to design their degree courses ment panels nas been a waste of tem which is less wasteful of the time 

approaches; cross modular subject in the light of their experience, you time. Each panel has been re-invenl- of lecturers, and also allows, indeed 

groupings were to be encouraged. To would expect a wide divergence' of ing the wheel. It is fair to say thul encourages, sensible ami necessary 

achieve these ambitious alms, the topics, approaches, lime spent on tbe instead of every subject specialist in innovation. 


have these noble Ideals been ini- grecs this uniformity was almost tot- courses 


ther embellish men t in uny course. By 


plemenfed? A full-scale review wliich al. In vain does one search for the The Open University lias shuwn us in cans of conferences, surveys or 
looked at generalities might show college that adopts an integrated sub- nil what is meant by n truly innova- from specially convened panels, 

that much progress has been made: jecl approach. Nowhere is the kind live approach. I had some insight alternative schemes could be pro- 

several hundred new degree schemes of modern median-based Approach to into this at n recent conference on posed. Such proposals would guin 
approved and running, a vast army statistics proposed by J. W. Tukey to teaching statistics, when I spoke with stature by going through u type of 

of graduates through the system, be found. On degree after degree, one of the team members for their validation proress at the CNAA. As 

However, more recently evidence the same old menu of tupics, deni I proposed half-credit course in geiicr- each new scheme conics out, nil lee- 
lias come to light which seems tn with in the same way arc to be al statistics. He informed me that the Hirers would have a chance to eum- 


{ iiacea; anu mar innovaiiun, wuvic ■> ■« j- 'r.““ - ui - 

las occurred at all, is to be found in that some divergence of topics was to as much resource on each course us si ruble, should never be achieved ut 

the university sector. be found - in the university sector. It the uveiage polytechnic. Coui sc de- the expense of the main-stream activ- 

The evidence far this comes from would also be right to point out that velopment is not Komcthing that can ily of a teacher, namely to (each 

a reccntlv published report. First this variety took the form of a some- be carried out as a spare-time aciiv- (rind not to sit on committees discus- 

Year Quantitative Methods on Busi- what idiosyncratic choice or topics, ity by busy lecturers. sing course development >. 

ness Related Degree Courses In Eng- whose relevance to business is iliffi- The inevitable conclusion seems to 

land and Wales. This investigation cull to discern. be a call far a return io the old — ; : : T 


waTunderlakenby agroiip ofenthu- Perhaps the most surprising find- London External system of centrally The author is senior leriarer it i 

siastic polytechnic lecturers at Birm- ing of the investigation is thal it was dictated syllabuses. But let ns not mat he matt is <»id xftirrwit.v ut Burning 

ingharn Polytechnic, In part as a necessary at ail. The CNAA already foTget the reasons for departing hum Polytechnic. 
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A culture fit for heroes 


by Iain Wright 


Radical Earnestness: English Social 
Theory 188D-1980 

by Fred Inglis formations. Anderson gave n devas- accessibly for the non-specialist, in 

Martin Robertson. £9.95 tatmg analysis of each of the great his newly-published collection of 

ISBN 0 8 S 5 ">fl 128*5 synoptic disciplines - philosophy, essays Consequences of Pragmatism 

; — political economy, history - tibnegat- (Harvester Press), is the same as that 

„ lo ,- .. . . ing ns responsibilities to provide such of Inglis, and indeed of anyone who 

h H* t 0 J? )0 F ? n S ccou, l*' and portrayed English thinks seriously about the mess into 

“BS ab0111 intelle J tual cullure as organized which the European mind has argued 

politics and culture had fallen came around an "absent centre** which itself: to heal, or to circumvent; the 

to an end. Raymond Williams ceased literary criticism (Leavis) then old dualisms which the seventeenth 

he n " lS0 \ n People be- attempted to fill, fault dr miettx. century bequeathed to us: the dual- 

pn to read European theoretical fnglis uses the some terms, clearly isms of the "two cultures" of science 

fMls V the" AW? V f d ? h Ved , frora - Anctenon: . the twen- and the humanities, fact and value, 
tants of the iw*. Luff Renew went tieth century in particular is chnmcte- explanation and understanding Ror- 
'*? a ?® n - and spectacular and ex- rized by "a blank at the henn of the ty paints a mouth-watering wfion of 

S2P f,St,CUffs broke 0UI m u " direc - r ra L sc i en , c l s "- fflCt lhat Phi- a non-d u a I istic !* "post -l^hi feso phi ca r 
cil r «i. , . , losophy had become merely technic- culture, one in which 

Some of the most instructive and al, and history merely empirical, neither the priests nor the Dhvsi- 

Ihnsesmu/d S, h ieen 0 E T Thom!! *** fc fai,Ure the . LSE clsls nor the S ™ the fey 

Sn in on? J a «« bought of as more “ration- 


those of Romanticism, whatever one another for a moment, to brinj 
their achievements in particular sec- out the less explicit meanings, nnc 
toral disciplines, have developed a the limitations, of Inglis’s book, 
helpful “totalizing" account of mod- Rorty's concern in Philosophy am 
ern British society and its trans- the Mirror of Nature ana, ii 

frtnnfthrtnc A nrfarCAn nima a /lai in r — «i __ . ■ 1‘ * 


* . . - — ■ — ; maiuiy merely empirical. 

entertaining exhibition bouts were "together with the failure of the LSE 
Ihnse staged between E. P. Thomp- ana lhe sociologists to theorize a 
son in one corner, and Perry Ander- sufficient politics of English culture 
son and Tom Nairn in the other, and hetvveen the wars left leavis with 
£ was everything to do for himself and led 

° f t Engl ishn ess ^ . or to Eng Lit crowning itself as the 
••it 6 & eCl i! l t ri !i eS tbe &?^hsh . or central humane discipline. 

J™ E "g' sh J d ?° ° 8 y ■ (The phrase Not a very satisfactory or stable 
f«i U n k P d h° f JC #$’ “ u .” e: on, y solution. What then, ideally, should 

* tnni? K« h f V f ,deo J°* ,es ’ as we n11 «r have filled this absence, this 
Enghshmen hnve common- blank at the heart of English culture? 
*riL7 h ?iffti Ute 15 st 1,1 going on Anderson offers Marxism, or a clas- 
l h s ,L eCCnt dem,se of sicnl sociology on Continental lines, 
theoreticism and the more extrava- Inglis, despite his admiration for 

ftoe relTJrnP. Eu ^^ T $SEi ’! °r ks £' P ‘ Thom P son and Raymond Wil- 
r f v jy m ® “ and , Fred s hams, is ferociously anti-Marxist 
IS best . read as a Healthily suspicious of the reductive- 

'SepX ^ fists°flvini an mpt ,0 nes - s , °t I " 051 ™™*ly available 
In IQM »»£? A r - sociological systems, and (with a 
in l“0- . the English ideology strong whiff of Podsnaanml 

bv S emn?rieki e nn?Hn ■ thW Wa ? r ' mine ^ t0 assemble his new science . 
o?kh!hmSt aad “ nri S“[ous in En- mainly out of locally-available raw 
'Naifam ™h«& JSfi' r ? ul,ure - Tom materials. That is why the task which 

h6 .: h ®S set himself i/so difficult. . 


neither the priests nor the physi- * ^ . ; 

cists nor the poets nor the Party { 

were thought of as more “ration- ■' 

al", or more ‘‘scientific" or "deep- 
er" than one another. No particu- 
lar portion of culture would be 

singled out as exemplifying (or sig- i 

nalTy failing to exemplify) the con- ’ 

dition to which the rest aspired. r 

There would be no sense that, f 

beyond the current intra-disciplin- 

ary criteria, which, for example, ■rrmi h ■ wfcb r-- ; 

good priests or good physicists J.'C-- ", | 1 V m V'T 1 J !■* 

obeyed, there were other, transdis- j oi a, \T\\ — ‘ ' ' ' ' ' ' ‘ r \ f • I' 

ciplmary, transcultural, ahistorical m yiL M \ .i 1 jJjTy L 

criteria, which they also obeyed, - ■ ■ w iiMiDtlilliy I JW f»iiii 7 lmriii li w^ . j;. 

■There would still be hero-worship " ' •• • f , 

be woreL™of^mef a i^hUHSn n ni « of d,in 8 B ” ~ and tribution to that, and shares much Of 

theTod? ^ ? J ,ace ? a h, 8 h value on wlint is most valuable in Roity^ 

rest of mankind hw !h^ lit f ralure: ^ ort y s post-Philosophicnl work: nn attempt to negotiate- u t 
It wLid SI h! culture would "keep space open for armistice between idealism and E' : 
admiration of ev«>n fnnn o b H the sense of wondcr fnat poets can materialism; a generous eclecticism: -j 
IV" cau “V and J n ^ an .Weal of nn ^all-purpose InteUec- j- 


|IIsh backvy 
ism; paltry 
orinstmetive 
:TIipmpson’s 


; i'S ? •, ‘ 


klhd^ofin verted PodSnappery. -.menl of V Welfare: studies", but it is doinc aff hS Ku re cenlralit y of literature, that the una- 

: n^ nd ° , ier "eyidenl that Inglis is also describing oreflnd ^ i hey Wgies between Inglis’s and Rorty’s 

remorsefully. /They do , his' tiwh book. ’Radical Earnestness ■ more hermeneutics break down. ^ 5 


: ; '^Thev -6.:- ^ urae d Md SS h rss«. t hi, -C 


hermeneutics break down. 

At heart Inglis really is n her- 
meneutical monarchist rather .than n 


and i suspect that much of the coow; r 
sion can be explained by Ins residflJ 
Leavisisin. He is confused In his jan- , 
gunge, so (lint even when he Is'iigW { 
lie is unpersunsive, and this seems to |... 
be because, like Lenvls, he » 
allowed himself to become over- v 
excited about the “time-servers i™, »' 
gangsters" who "menace" 0111 * urn- v. 


^uiiusiuim wiiu iiimiiiku 

versifies, and about his intellectual 
opponents in general. I am ready to 



iniegnuep veriicnuy. Their "hi 
•i 1 ; v i!;Mpjphotogy has been Typological- .]> 
'*> -.i. " -fy' Concrete: Their' Proletariat has 


ojjponenis in genenil. 1 am ream ■ « • 
chucr loudly for unti-positivisin; BJJ 1 ; ■ 
I have to nsk myself whollie^ iMff, 
ranlly does the cause a service by 
writing like this (in wind is only pail 01 : 

a longer sentence): , 

the glittering, cocksure and entire;. {1 
ly evanescent fireworks of A. j- *•. 
Aver's Laneuaee. Truth am L°S* 


I : v.- '■ ii.tc M: '{g?^ 


• 'j .. have a DhTlosoDhlcaUv ini^Vuno ”, • llu 5 ,lKCl . u . a i. pusnea ny the Ayer's Language. . Truth ana w 

■ theory \bout V Sutals^ soSlSS K Wre ° J f . po ln |v,fin ? a L nd hii sens ® ■ . 0935) circumscribes the demo* 

'■ l whose pursuit is likely to have harm^ *9 ^ an ‘absent centre" lizinc of philosophy which Collm? 

n Inglis mfeftn by “hot-- ftil practical and socml effects h ^nd s “ b * t *j ! itin 8 ? ae kind of episte- i ■ wood fought against and 18 the .... 
he : word seems to be that it is time wc ; set aside an ankre transcendentalism and Jm- • . readiest text we may find to >}*!• 

Pof 11 ^ recommend^'' ; ify)logiaifi&^ tihifowShy^ ■ SSfS? ^ r , Rd( ^- Soende had ' trate the dead human endljj.jp 

nnif. -u.» fi-. pnuosppny. „ .tier- renlae^rf -miininn — *-- - which Russell and the realists too rj- 


, \l ‘‘■wuimenaa-. :molOgicaUyrcetitred DhilosoDhv ■ “ science nao irate tne Ueaa numan cw 

)k.' the name 'of his: 4nScJvST teriSn- n <>w literature which Russell and the realists ^ rj 

.humhn affairs!', the ^temporary phibsophY fs^the ■ . t0 replflce 1 scieace - As very clever and dizzily irrespoflj; ,.. 

II bind -together his name f^the attemS to do so^-ind . ^ ardent: admirers ’■ , ble Students such as. Ayer to.<»^ |. 
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A diligent 
servant 


Northampton; patronage and policy 

at the court of James I 

by Linda Levy Peck 

Allen & Unwin, £18.50 

ISBN 0 04 942177 8 

“Of all who gathered round the new 


completed. Though Linda Peck cede. Common cultural traditions, 
argues interestingly for a close poli- therefore, ironically governed the 
tical alliance between Northampton tragic and seemingly inexorable slide 
and Salisbury, the nature of the rela- towards separation and towards inde- 
tionship remains obscure and the evi- pendence. 


Political 

evolution 

Gladstone, volume one 1809-1865 


men, he was instead put to governing 
packages" (page 110), Gladstone ex- 
pressed not so much trie feeling that he 
was entitled to a better place in the 
cursus honortnn but rather the view 
that economic questions were not 
closely related to the moral causes 
which interested him. After a brief 
experience, Gladstone "was certainly 
teaching himself to follow the line that 
would lead him to free trade; but 
egually he was learning the great lesson 
0 T reconcili 


King, this man was, beyond all com- 
parison, the most undeserving of the 
favours which he received.” Gardin- 
er's evaluation of Henry Howard, 
Earl of Northampton echoes (he 
judgment of contemporaries and the 
verdict of historians. It is perhaps 
not difficult to understand how 
Northampton acquired his reputa- 
tion. 

An impoverished outsider from 
a family tainted with treason in Eli- 
zabeth’s reign, Northampton, at 63 
years of age, rose to favour, power 
and a fortune worth £80,000 in just 
11 years under James. A former sup- 
porter of Mary Queen of Scots and 
the Earl of Essex he survived their 
political demise with suspicious dex- 
terity and succeeded in forging for- 
tuitous alliances with first Sir Robert 
Cecil and later Sir Robert Carr. In 
short, Northampton appeared to 
epitomize the corrupt courtier of 
papular drama, the Achitophel who 
personified the vice of the age: the 
manipulation of circumstance before 
the pursuit of principle; the quest for 
private gain above public good. 

More recently, historians have 
lifted the mask of reputation to ex-> 
plore the face of reality. Careful 
study of Northampton's manuscripts 
(position papers, speeches and let- 
ters) has revealed a diligent servant 
.of the Stuart monarchy. Linda Peck 
continues . and develops this re-eva- 
- Illation, As a basis fo f her reassess- 
ment Professor Peck sensibly re- 
minds us that in the early modem 
period, “there was no necessaiy con- 
tradiction between private profit and 
public interest!’... Northampton un- 
doubtedly sought to exploit his 
offices for personal profit and poWer. 
But prestige and place were the 
means by which the earl might serve 
his sovereign; and it is most of all his 
sense of service which is reflected in 
Northampton’s patronage, his coun- 
sel' and ms schemes for reform. Con- 
tinuing the best Elizabethan prac- 
tices, Northampton, as Lord Warden 
of the Cinque Ports and Lord Privy 
Seal, employed his patronage to re- 
ward service and to tie (by interest) 
to ( the central government the most 
substantial gentry of the localities. 
As a leading Privy. Councillor, both 
at Whitehall and in the House of 
' Lords, he laboured diligently to 
ascertain and then to promote the 
policies in the best Interests of the 


venea tmniy n;- realponnk - by the volume of source materials relating Gladstone, volume one 1809-1865 which interested him. After a brief 

necessity, for a time, to cooperate to the transactions of the British Par- hv Richard Shannon experience, Gladstone "was certainly 

I™ 11 * ™y?J service More impor- liament towards North America be- teaching himself to follow the line that 

tant, whde we catch glmpses ofthe tween the critical years 1754 and 00 would lead him to free trade; but 

education and beliefs which msmred 1764. (Two further volumes are ISBN 0241 107806 equally he was learning the great lesson 

his speeches and actions, little promised which will take the story . or - nl -, t cmt^Tnan hie or reconciling his preoccupation with 

attempt is made to explore North- down to the British concession of " e . was Uie , 8 rea „ t statesman his ‘ re i| B [ ous conscience of the State 

?h npt0 h S rh p0,itiCal V f UE | ide ^! S Arne ™* n Independence in 1783.) ^ e UI ^hich hiswrv hardllfomishe^a with a growing awareness of the moral 

though they are, articulated in his The editors, in fact, are taking up ifaprp/t rhritiiH^man " dimension of political economy", 

private papers. This is unfortunate, the mantle of the late Leo F. Stock E* raIle !' ° f a f eat Ch "g‘ a " "«"• Professor Shannon seems to show 
for Northampton’s sense of history who' between 1924 and 1941 edited . ese judgments upon Gladstone de- Gladstone the Torv politician 

and tradition, his classical and legal five volumes of material relating to r?h wo^d doh^ 

Z&tl'j* sfcittS arr* “r w 1542 t °. 1754 -, I ° nce com - 

° dc PS ?* 1 Perception; pleted, the enterprise will constitute fo ?het Mlitfflhouzht PP sense wat not stirred; but Gladstone 

they explain, perhaps, not only his a major collection of somces for the P°J5 S in . * P, 1 ,? a * ,n ? u ? ni - |he mora i cimn H er could easilv he 

origins of the American republic. a^kSoutSwri^fOliSSM aroused, and then there was no hofdini 

but to that most learned of kings, The period covered by this volume a r. _u ^ him. Once Gladsmne became con- 

is dominated 


James I. 


b .. . .. . .. j® dominated by the long war in about" "his vi nced tliat protectionist taxes were 

1 U f i h D P °fi L ma , n / North America, known on fliat conn- S tiC aT evSlutfon Bv what nrocess financially imprudent, he was very 
ifinished. Professor Pecks study nent as the French and Indian War, »v,:£ readilv oersunded that thev were also 


life with which Professor Shannon 


with a growing awareness of the moral 
dimension of political economy”. 

Professor Shannon seems to show 
that Gladstone the Tory politician 
would do his duty well enough even in 
fields of government where his moral 
sense was not stirred; but Gladstone 
the moral crusnder could easily be 
aroused, and then there was no holding 
him. Once Gladstone became con- 


unfinished, Professor Peck's stud] 
valuably illuminates parts of the sur 


and which was abrorbed into the did he raake lhe unusual shi ” ^ - ead,ly PWB?*! tha ^ *? e S 
sSven YeRi^ War^ nuroM The y° uthful Toryism to that place well on immoral. By the time he had served his 

the radical side of Liberalism which he «rms as Chancellor of lhe Exchequer, 


patronage ana poncy, or aammisira- volume contains the proceedings ot Lr rea T v ^" un l ed bv T^5 , ’ Profe«or Gladstone had played the major part in 
tion ana government. Most of a l it both Houses of Parliament refatmg s h ^n^ efKivelv demolishes the making Britain a more completely fred 

myth that g “2 w^Tn' cSctesia^ ‘™de country than, any oBier Sajor 

spot Northampton’s qualities, the of the two Houses but also petitions. onu^cSfbut S ° Vrofe^oTsh^norhas skilfully pro- 

m P nar f oy ™ . r 5 P. utah 9 n accounts, lists of oaners and comes tfc rnaterS cessed an Immense amount of material 
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Kevin Sharpe is lecturer in history at these years. 
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relations 

Proceedings and Debates of the 
British Parliaments Respecting North 
America, 1754-1783, volume one 
edited by R. C. Simmons and 
P. D. G.- Thomas 
Kraus International Publications, 
$75.00 (volume one) 

ISBN 0 527 35723 5 (the set) , ; 

The unfolding of British policy to- 
wards the North American colonies 


of SlJrJZU? debate ‘a^SmSfit chan 8 e - message which seems to P\ e « i °. f scholarship. Little or nothing 
of every known debate and commit- ‘° e = th . Gladstone's later coin- which is of importance to a proper 

!l,L? r ™™ D8 8 10 SESiwSSSeiit!! natural drvtfop- starts of Gladstone's enrly life has been 

ForS i750s, at lenst, there sre of >>“ »"«■ a " d "«• « 


™;» r few snmrt.1 hiiu« e re She ma "> Pe°P le haTe b «" disposed to chronological narrative makes it difh- 

£ think, a denial of those earlier opin- cult to discern a real skein of argument; 


SnSinSiv Spnrip y r ^ £ ions. The difference between ofad- for lhl ? rea . son « « itH easy to 

pEK ! 3 mKn JjnfF 1 stone and most of his contemporaries appreciate just why Gladstone s con- 

E mnrJ aJph.SS 5 d ' d not lie in the opinions which they temporaries saw him as such an ex- 

t£ fit ™ held, but in the consistency with which iraordi nary man - not only in retros- 

History of William Cobbett and. of 

sion Because his political outlook was reached his zenith, 
course, the Lords Journals and the ““.{S P? 1 i S^SS!S^uZ : 


Commons Journal ^ The ^ onW new founded on religion, he refused to bow 1 

deCto^ be Teart^l thlLS; do^ to secular idols like "patriotism" Roy Douglas 

lO^Sd 14 "Sw do lot realte friJiSSS ^oEdScme the thirty-year-old high Or Douglas Is reader in the department 
ipo„1hiV„ 7 ,S^utsnd?h» of genera, studies. University of Surrey. 

s«mt cgpojiuniw for fresh insighte. S!'X“d ta&uJSS Sf g 3 , 


financial and diplomatic accompani- E*\ 

SeVenewal of chronic metVarr^ 

— n JmISi 'pbSSnifaf ^ principled should override, ^alcu- 

to_ ‘ffilifkS 5® iSiH'' Iflted national, ihterest. Although he i 

Started fom deeply Conservative. 


waras tne iNQitn American coiomes frequent parliamentary debates, con- 
in the eighteenth century possesses a North America. The familiar 

compelling and unending fascination. or- „ na , cnnn | ainAn t^ K« rh» 


almost feudal, ideas of mutual rights 

Everslnc! =K5i ffiT yMSBTT K 5f Srprod — NtJ 

roi„tcrpro.a.ion of tape J»1 sod colo- fi t J ™ d “ 6™™* 

nial attitudes we have learned to These include some interesting new 'MW S^LhSour of IS 

emphasize the interdependence °> infnrmHtion cnnceminn the great soon decided that toe oeflaviour oi £zaoO . 

political consciousness in the Atlantic p Preliminaries debale of^e- F“^ n ®ndn 8 regime rendered ite rule TLf£ | j||Jf!j|5fiC I nTTCOV 

world. The gulf between the imperial 3 e r 9 a^d W 1762 From the ‘”egal" Professor Shannon sternly. I Ht LAflbUAfat LU7 T 6 HT 

poriiom.nl onH fhp pninnifil i«cn«jln- “tt., .5 < U,.r i *. vrr' and Drobablv, correctlv. takes Glad- Tnurard a Blalnnv nf Rrammars 


THE MENTAL 
REPRESENTATION OF 
GRAMMATICAL RELATIONS ; 

edHadjvyJdanBrasnaii ' 

Tfris Is the first major publication of 
results arising from a new theory of 
gramma bed) representation that has 
generated considerable excitement In 
recant years. Cognitive Theory & Mental 
Representation series February 1983, 
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world. The gulf between the imperial cember 9 and 10f 1762 . Frt>m the 


Toward a Biology of Grammars 
fay DAVID UGHTFOpT 

— •; — , instance oi wiiuam rui, now out oi r ^rinubh- the Kina's siib- * theory baaed on the- brindptes of 

■tion. . office beeinnine to act the role of p le W * B f laar enougn. i :ne K.mg ssuo- generative grammar ahoula apply.ta the 

) of, s 0 x bcen " fromany iiy smv3wjsflt , aa' 
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ns and the realm. 

Often he displayed a rare insight 
into the problems of government and 
a preparedness to consider radical 
reforms to cure diseases. It was 
, Northampton who* led the commie* 
v 1 skins. ..to investigate and .reform the 
navy, the College of Arms and the 
Great Farm of the Customs. In his 
quest for reform, he rejied upon and 
promoted info government service a 

Q which Professor Peck calls h 
is trust” - a body of experts 
which included most, notably anti- 
quaries such, as Sir Robert. Cotton 
and merchants like Lionel Cranfieid. 
•• These men Were hot only evidence of 
Northampton’s search for foil in- 
formation 1 On -matters of policy: they 


uu ig« iicuvt. nvn uiui «n.i«i 6 vi traditional sources is oronaoiv tno |jeople,have been disposed to think of I 
emments failed to understand the J ^he critical ' State of «* sympathy . with foe . Confederate, 

position of the colonists and through. mS* % 1T6A S hw already States as the last vestige of a family 
a lengthy Series of military and poH- oublished by PiSe^r Thorns «nderness towards slave-owners Tins 

, tical miscalculations allowed them to tS JhlSm, bpok seemS {o «M the altema r 


tical misca eulations allowed them to in p ar u amen tary Diary of Nathd - B° 0K ^ 7. ^ « Jh kj c ^ " categortes.'' Psychology Today An 

secure their independence. Mistakes > n[e i n v d e r for the^Rovai Ristodcal dv f V L CW ‘ Jeff- Davis and Ws com-, pross/Btadford SookT& 02 . El 4.00 

were made,, of course, but modern societv \ ; ^ * w ®f ca rades havemade anatipn (page 466), THE SYNTAX OF WORDS 

research Has tended to restore ' the i'Ihmv) thA »'ri« m b . declared Gladstqne.Therebels title tQ inCoIPIIIlAUr nUnlf^. 

S ?Je * lw not 10 any - 6I ^^dethogilicirk 

Grenville, iiDartiribath ana Sandwich Ia a Wo bv assembune s 


and, not least. Lord North. 


Similarly, the careless . assumption .American ■ issue between two covers, 
that the colonial question coujdfiavc ;It mQ ^ that tho real dlscoVeries, 
been “soIved ,, : with a dash of fore- nm ifiji . i 0 come. Increaslnfllv. 


' : were a reflection of hU fundamental 
oellef. ;that -experience and learning 
■ .were essential qualifications for 
office; Fari frqm. the Hispanophile 
: : Machiavei of- dubious political; moral- 
l ! ity, Northampton emerges from Pro- 


'the Earl jf Chatham - is aimcuu to j ng need to focus upon the 
sustain. Therp is little solid .evidence Strength and -Inflexibility with which 
■that the American colonists trusted the! attitudes adopted on both sides 
either him or his ■ plans, for concilia-. maintained, 

-tion. ' ; • : 


S-g' eiKoo : 

“dereiahd. SOME CONCEPTS & 

XwhSh «.=br^e r rt S S[ Sh Tsm' in' CONSEQUENCES OFTHE : 
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fessor Peck’s; brush as a reformer - 
on?' |who looked back to the best 
Tddor statesman and forward to the 
1 higb^ minded senSe of Service of 
■i Strafford. As riich he exemplifies not 
the (alleged) decadence of Jacobean 
. ; adhunfstratidn but ,!tbe positive fruits 
of patronage,, 1 ! i. !• 

J ' ■ rrdfessQir 1 Peck’s is a portrait; true 
. to, the life; But It is riot as original * 
WOrlf as is suggested.'. Rather it fills 
.. . in '.apd shades the . figure, of North- 
l hmpton as reformer already outlined 
i by , qtKcrs. Nor’ Is the picture here 

; i! , : - v : ; ./! i: " ■ 


■ fiistorians, ithan. .hiive! retioated (p ; „ _ — ; — l„ — al unfitness or of politaal. dntair. is 

tSfiSTAS: Frank O'Gorman j I 

'vU£&Mta%'VUD%Slheir *• Vidverslfy: of Afan- frm clllse;shOuld>.«wnded/‘'Ttien' 

teglilmatad 

them in common terns: These thoyi ; , ... ■■ a^untent f m<l .challcn 6 cd h.s qppo-, 


''In a fasdratlng and controvemlal.book, 
Maenarnara explores a complex 
question - how children learn : which 
words go Into which r grammatical 
categories. 1 ' Psychology Today An MIT 
PrassJBtiadfoni Book 1982. El 4.00 > . 


■tfe by elibabeth o Selkirk ‘ • , 

larahip byassembling somewhat frag- ?! e ! r •' b ^t lit thfe’ fact that H the Ty ] 8 book had as it a tonic a theory of the 

zSSLu y materials °on the Norfli ' Union Government had failed to hold, aynmx ol words, that is. a thaory of the 
1 ? en, ^7 matertals on me Nor h [heir^nyng loyalty, and had no right to afmoiure of words and the system of 
S rule them by force. • rules for generating them, ilnguistkt 

Sie Whqt most sharply marked Glad- M Monograph January, .1983, 

liCS rila,’ stone as a Libera I was his application of 1 £18.00; -■ 

SuTn 2 ,i! SOMECONCEPTS & 

..TriiP cetebratecL^STCech * 1 864 fo j CONSEQUENCES OFTHE ; 
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iransforjtialiortal:. gram- 
te a atonlflDant shift in 


mar, It fopreaente a afgriUlcant shift in 
focus and a new direction qf Investigation 
Iruo the fundamentals of llngufslle theory. 


Sis of llngufslle theory^ 
ates arw extends this. 


were notablvv reluctant tp comprom- ir-: — — ; ■ ; t -t. . nems tpsnpw cause woynot, rernajK 

Vise,! vliidfeated as they wqre iq the. ; . ; , ..! '' this wasiB real turning-point id Gted-, 

noble language and lofty principles Ungovernable People: the fyiglish stgne ^ (hiqkirii;. bpt it aprtved froiq a 
of the British constitution as estab- : arid their law in the seventeenth and 1 long, pjrptCss ^qf evolution r . ;| 

fished at the Glorious Revolution, ^eighteenth, rtntiirits, edited by John 1 Gladstone’s ■ deVelppmeqt towards; 
These erdnently .weU-pUblicized arid j'Bi^wer and John Styles. :1s published free trade; is equally' striking, when . 1 
(horoufihly 1 compelling position^ be- :|n paperback by Hutclunsoiv Educar he coijnplaliiod pf -big first appointment 
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Plato’s Phaedo: an interpretation 

by Kenneth Dorter 

University of Toronto Press. £21 .50 

ISBN 0 8020 5550 8 

Plato's Protagoras', a Socratic 

■commentary 

by B. A. F. HUbbard and 
E. S. Karnofiky 

with a foreword by M. F. Burnyeaf 
Duckworth, £18.00 and £7.95 
ISBN 0 7156 1642 0 and 1640 4 
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versions of passages he quotes, and 1 

these contain quite surprising errors I tI PPli 
and oddi ties. In short, the book will VJ m. Wlm 
be saTerin the Rands of mature Platon- • « 

ists than in those of innocent begin- thPAriPC /\T 
neis. The former will find it interesting lllVUl J.V'iJ U1 
and thought-provoking. 

The Protagoras volume contains a l«n/l AT11CTV1 
translation of the dialogue and a J IvUUII 1^1 Ml 

commentary. Both are excellent, and 

together they m ake Itoni unusually 
enjoyable and rewarding book to . - n n 

read and lo study. The Irunslalion i' ™ 

combines accuracy with felicity. The u ' * a y |or 

felicity is not a kind of uniform ele- Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
gance but a sensitive appropriate- Press. £22.50 
ness: pleasantly colloquial stretches ISBN 0 19 824666 8 
of dialogue read pleasantly and collo- ... ... .. ■ ■ . ■■ „ 

quially. pompous speeches sound To de 5 ,de bes ‘ t0 ,lve we 

pompous in the English, parodies gj ust know what to P 

read like parodies. (Here is a tiny P ^ as ^ e sce IJ 1s self-evident ly des.r- 
example. The doorman, irritated able; but reflection upon the long- 


when some callers he has alreud 


sent awa\ 


rain, utters wot 


that might be rendered literally: 


term dangers of sybaritism makes us 
search for other accounts of happi- 
ness. Since Greek ethics tended to 


men. have you not heard that lie is i ust 'fi cat * on in die happiness of 
- - - - - the moral ^ — '• 1 


Plato's Protagoras and Phaedo arc n 
marvellous pair. They are literary as 
well as philosophical masterpieces. 
Protagoras has Socrates at his liveliest 
and best, with Protagoras and other 
sophists as excellent foils. There is 
conversation full of irony and wit. 
there are stylish speeches, and there 
are subtle and provoking arguments 
- u marvellous entertainment. 
Phaedo has as rich a diversity of 
literary, colours, though seriousness 
and gravity are dictated by the 
theme, and it is a very different 
Socrates - ti spiritual sage - who 
dominates both argument and dra- 
ma. Both dialogues have been verv 


not ut leisure?” This would of course 
be found ludicrous and repellent by 
(he normal render - though many 


sral agent, Greek moral phil- 
osophers typically gave some account 
of the status of pleasure in the goqd 



plied, much of u muchness. Indeed 
Hie epistemology is given little space ! 
which is a striking omission. For the . ,v 
Philcbux tries lo subordinate pleasure 
to intelligence; hence, some 1 

pleasures are shown to be false. The ‘ 

Republic too is intellectualist in tone it 
argues for the primacy of the life of the • 

philosopher and the reality of his/her f 

pleasures. But it does so by showing [ 

other pleasures, those connected to the i 

phenomenal world, simultaneously ■) 

characterized by opposites and so uni* 
liable, contingent, liable to mislead - . ( 
hut not uctunlly false. This nnalysis of 


BOOKS 

Balance 
of life 


A bust of Epicurus, taken from The 
Sculpted Word: Epicureanism and phi- 
losophical recruitment in Ancient 


translations do give equally stiff and bfe - ndeed ’ 15 surprising that we nZnnJa TSLhl! tr nr 

unnatural renderings of such utter- have jacked comprehensive surveys 

ances. In the present version we get hiStor y °£ G « e £ hedomsm. Now, nla University Press, £24.00). 
just what any irritated doorman however, J. C.B. Gosling and C. C. - - 

would say: “Hey you, didn’t vou , ‘ Taylor s The Creeks on Pleasure 

i ■*' .. « L hnnrte atUflr ♦ iLL _ * .f *.1. _ nf. >i.J . ■ 


wouia say: my you, aian t you / : vn j munre 

hear me say Master’s busy”.) The br,n 8 s .together the scattered con- 
requirements of accuracy also vary, troversies into a significant whole. 


requirements of accuracy also vary. 
For whereas in narrative and chat an 
ordinary correctness of translation is 


Inevitably, the book is dominated 
by Plato, Aristotle and Epicurus; but 


nientaries by C. C. W. Taylor (1976) 
and D. Gallop (1975) summed up 
much previous work and carried it 
further. But the volumes now under 
consideration have something new to 
offer. 

Professor Dorter's aim is lo bring 
togetheT lwo approaches, to, Pluto 


sufficient, in passages of close pliilo- ^ be f e * s a ^ so br *cf treatment of the 
sophical argument details of vocnbul- ear x literary sources, and some dis- 
arv and structure should if at all cuia'on of other philosophers - 
possible be melfculoulsy preserved. Dcmocntw, Aristippus, Eudoxus 
Here again the translators are and the Slo,cs ". as well as some 
remarkably successful. rather cagey material on Socrates. In 

To each section of the translation & en{ r ra! ™ authors grasp scholarly 
there corresponds a section of the Jjeitles with courage and decision, 
commentary. This is, as advertised, a ‘“fy present us with consistent and 
“Socratic commentary": it consists coherent theories of pleasure in 
almost entirely or questions. These Aristotle and Epicurus, and a straight 
are cunningly arranged, so that Inter „ °* development in Plato from the 
questions on a given stretch take for £ r .°. l . a S or{U r, 8ht through to the 
ernnted that earlier questions have 

Been pondered. Noboa v will net nm- At t,mes - this attention to eon- 


aimosi entirely of questions. These 
are cunningly arranged, so that Inter 
questions on a given stretch take for 
granted that earlier questions have 
been pondered. Nobody will get pro- 
fit or pleasure by reading straight 
through the .commentary without 
thinking for himself about the issues. 


spite this view of the Phiiebus, the 
entire discussion of Plato Is heavily 
influenced by that late work. 

This is nowhere more true than in 
the account of pleasure in Republic 
IX. The concerns of the Phiiebus and 
those of the Republic arc seen us 
coherent, albeit different in conclu- 
sion; and the epistemological back- 
ground of both works is. it is im- 


Life of 
a city 


troversy upsets the balance of the 
book. For minutiae of interpretation 
take up a good deal of spnee and 
obscure the' overall structure of argu- 
ment. At times, too, the argument ar 


inMri m Tiwbea to *he fifth century; Heracles 
of interpretation 

trurtureofaSS b 7 Nancy H. Demand 
, the argument- JjgjWi 6 & Kegon Paul, £9.95 
Could- have been ,ISBN 0 7100 9288 1 
schema tizatibh. ; kc, - „ „ D - . 


the class of phcnomcnnl pleasures is 
standard for Plato’s middle period 
epistemology. But the Phiiebus, para- 
sitic as it is upon the account of 
falsehood in the Theae fetus, can tell us 
about individual false pleasures, rather 
than the doss of phenomenal ones. The 
earlier dialogue locates its difficulty la 
the confusing nature of pleasant things; 
while the later tells us about the mmd 
of the person who enjoys. This view. . 
and its shift away from the Republic, 
cHn only be explained in terms of - 1 
Plato’s overall epistemological and 
ontological concerns. 

In the final analysis, however, that 
the conclusions of The Greeks 6\\ ■ 
Pleasure arc not only disputable, but 
worth disputing, is the great virtue 
und excitement of the work. The 
gauntlets are well and truly thrown 
in this excellent history of hedonism 
- splendid stuff. 

Mary Margaret Mackenzie 

Mary Margaret Mackenzie Is a fellow 
of New Hall, Cambridge. 


the fourth century. For example, her | 
long and stimulating chapter on phi- 
losophy in Thebes, in which she 
draws attention to the influence of 
the Pythagorean dmigrfi Lysis, can , 
only make us desiderate a toll discus- 
sion of the contemporary view that : 
Thebes did not become powerful un- 
til in the curly fourth century her 
leading men became philosophers.:!. .... 
So loo, although institutionalized:' 
pederasty is succinctly and telling/^ . , 
analysed, Its dedsive military ap* .. .I 

6 Hanlon in the form of the Sacred - -\| 
and (150 couples) receives only a. 1 
mention, since this was a creation of.. 


Lamarck the Mythical Precursor: 
a study of the relations 
between science and Ideology 
by Madeleine Barthdlemy-Madaule 
translated by M. H. Shank 
MIT Press, £14.00 

I SBN 0 262 02179 X 

Lamarck was the pre-eminent French 
natural sdentist in the interregnum 
between Buffon and Cuvier, but he 
achieved none of their worldly suc- 
cess and was scarcely read in his own 
day. In part this was because his 
■ inelegant prose cut him off from a 
popular audience, in part because his 
ineptitude at winning state patronage 
left him isolated even in the scientific 
world. 

His failure to command any public 
interest in Napoleonic France, 

' however, is also attributable to the 
fact that he was a figure of the 
Enlightenment who had outlived his 
time. Most of the leading phiio- 
sophes had died before the Revolu- 
' don, and such distinguished men of 
science of his generation as Lavoisier 
and Condorcet died in it. Lamarck, 
by contrast, was in his sixties and 
seventies in the first two decades of 
the nineteenth century when his most 
significant publications appeared. 
The great age of natural history from 
" which he sprang was then nearing 
extinction, and an unfamiliar science 


Madaule shows how Lamarck's Barthflemy-Madaule, whose account 
theory of the development of natural is more clearly informed by an over- 
variation (including the inheritance arching conceptual framework than 
of acquired characters) was con- most studies of Lamarck, although it 
ceived in a. serial frame of reference provides a less comprehensive and 
wholly distinct from that of Darwin, well-documented guide than Richard 
Believing that the stability of plants Burkhardt’s Spirit of System. About 
and animals was proportional to the Lamarck's pioneering and magisterial 
stability of their conditions of life he study of invertebrates, for instance - 
argued that change in environmental perhaps his most important work of 
circumstances must alter needs to the all - she has relatively little to say. 
same degree, which in turn must Her book is also of uneven quali- 
affect the use of organs and as a ty, rather better on the contrast with 
consequence prompt modifications in Darwin than on the eighteenth-cen- 
them, which, finally, could be trans- tury background, but its main fault is 
nutted to offspring indefinitely, lead- its too frequent manner of identify- 
ing to the transformation of species, ing Lamarck’s views by way of cam- 
For Darwin, however, variation was mentaries on other authorities. Such 
a function not of sequence but struc- an approach ill befits an endeavour 
tures, in which organic changes - to locate his meaning in the ideolo- 
whose remote origins were in doubt meal contexts of his own day rather 
- possessed different utilities for sur- than as a failed prefiguration of Dar- 
vival, with natural selection, by win, and to that extent the work 
preserving advantageous change, resembles a dissection performed 
accounting eventually for the origin under a periscope -- unnecessarily 
of new species. Utility in Darwin's oblique and stiff-necked, like a giraf- 
doctrine differs from use in fe feasting on snails. Nor are readers 
Lamarck’s in that it does not of itself as well served as they should be by 
give rise to the modification of this translation, which is toll of extra- 
organisms, so that what appears as a vagant gallicisms and more than a 
physiological postulate operating fan share of misprints, 
with respect to each phenotype in 

the one theory works in the other ~ ~ 

case only at the level of zoological Robert Wokler 

populations. 

These themes and others are taken Robert Wokler is lecturer In govern- 
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vagant gallicisms and more than a 
fan share of misprints. 

Robert Wokler 

Robert Wokler is lecturer In govern- 


with much sophistication by mem at the University of Manchester. 


T___ _ 1 improved technological education 

1 111 ilPri Si I would promote increased industrial 

^ a*** production. This economic concern 

• • motivated the college's jubilee ex- 

pansion of buildings, costing 
▼ II3IU11 £20,000,000 between 1953 and the 

mid-1970s. Ironically the London 

Science for Industry: a short history Charlottenburg at last arose when 
of the Imperial College of Science and the imperial vision had long vanished 


uuu. IT »ui email Ok. I systems ui mcoa , rfi -7C -nH ft SR ISIIC SK1U anu zest, WUUIglllg HI IHLCy 

discredited by a Revolution said to T^hnoiogy ,^.75 and £3.50 jokes about the homy-tomded pn£ 

proceed from too much pf them, u ejzfl/ u anu y vinces. Though an emeritus professor 

moreover, few self-respecting mem- of Imperial, ne has dearly not suc- 

bers of a newly professionalized sci- In 1907 the Imperial College of Sd- cumbed to the temptation of writing 
entifle community (except his one ence and Technology was established hagiographic history. Given these 
protggd Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire) to promote advanced teaching and virtues, it is a pity that Hall was 
could risk attempting the lofty syn- research in science, especially in its presumably constrained by the genre 
thesis between zoology and philoso- applications to industry throughoqt 0 f the short ■ history. He offers few 
phy on which he set his sights. the empire, The college was also, references^ oidy h three-page table of 
Nor did he win friends and influ- intended to create in South Kensing- principal officers, and neither bib- 
ence people abroad, Charles Lyell ton a unified and superior version, of Oography nor index. His text conceit- 


Technology and Its antecedents 

by A. Rupert Hall 

Imperial College of Science and 


and British industrial competitiveness 
was declining. 

Hall tells nis story with character- 
istic skill and zest, indulging in racey 
jokes about the horny-handed pro- 
vinces. Though an emeritus professor 
of Imperial, ne has dearly not sue- 
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argument-analysis arid philosophical creastoclv ^irohino m ^ by lht l u ' That said the book ramS Sn Sh '‘Boeotian swine.” Siich was the im- plication in the form of the Sacred 
criticism, on the other side .are cles- w *ji emov ^he^DrocSss ’ he exdting and original reinteroretatton ®®™ orial insuIt hur led against the Band (150 couples) receives only « 
slcai philologists sensitive to every The Questions deni ‘ with nil oHhe wuecs onhe Aristotelian and Jheb 31 } 5 and pther ancient Boeotians mention, since this was a creation ot 
m .-HWto- and^dramatfc nuaneb ; an a strands R in “SJL “^iSnASS?' ofISS -T ^ decker- and sharper neigh- the 370s. 

M ;bfWty of! Plqtpv dialogues. Lip-Ser- ditect attention to hJtriw!' the latter case the author armid timt 111 As if to prove the Bui It is perhaps her crisp accouat 

3. yfcp may.be paid by/both' parties to a hd41terarv features the ; distinction between kinlde nnd one of the 1° well-produced of the sophisticated federal orgamza- 

. the toca that proper understanding '.tibn and ^ie inle'mlnv° rif n^nnniT' katosiernatic oleasUres can ha P Nancy H. Demand^ slim don of the Boeotian League which 

I 'WN’Mhe phljosohhicar burden oT -jgj SSSSTSL iSe wUh an overaH volume (a revision of a 1978 Bryn -most suffers from this chronological 

if " the dialogue^ Its literary, form nnd, sdquence of thoiteht tlieonf of pleasure, not mere insens dia 5ortation tailored for Rout- Procrusteanisni. Some sort of loose 

i r ?Wre. attention tq lorSierits ' Tfc reader ' tivity? For ArSotie Slv dkm.il 8 series) depicts a political confederacy was hi existence 

f ••• the.AlogisisfqreVnot ■ bXtfto -l^nwotui rorkor! indls- by the laic sixth century, but br 

■ | . r^lly mtorested m ^or goodiQt) close ' the jireurnetits and to think For him! accounts of pleasure in the Nim P utab ly Theban in origin and concep- Demand argues cogently that the 

f . iPW lo ^?Phl ca i arguipent.^ ^ hnd. Ihephii ;■ self :'alxiut the issues'rai sed^ Fnrrlll 11 macliean Ethics arc inconsistent and ll on ‘ * ot 18 very far from Dr League established in 447 was essen- 
••■te , ?SSS a rr not ™ ; • O, a L. De J n ‘ ,nd,s to endorse this tiolly a new body brought into being 

M ■■■:■ «*** ■ m l“55^SS*s nroC '“«Me -CBBlird. ..The clay pig, for under the aegis of Theffos. She conlj 

- 10 ^ CS 10 ^supply sJdlfolunobt^iwBUidance cct. On the contras J bottrpassages ff ple ’ cb "acterisi Ically serves her have added that Initially It had 
b y giving useful bickgrtumi . vtew pleasure 1 as ^rfcct aSfa* i° f ' 1 ? ieban 8up P° rt S P flr| ?’ who tnerchy 

L .vP ,- iSmce ■; infonrintfoiST: and exnl&naiion nn H non. as Aristotle maintains aihpit ^tic prlginajity and, sinqe It was an exception to her normal policy or 

¥ dc - "SB* 1 ' 5 paniy Ae^oSCSSSS 6f -SJ against dlffintom bp^5 ^ !° u , nd Wf chy of southern dividing and ruling her subject nllief.- 

bl" kL ’ f at H quest Eon / themselveslThisls rSj s&ne sense oleasuraT the Innrf" Ijaiy, asthe stimulus for animaginn- However, our only_ detailed .flndeiil. 


But it is perhaps her crisp account , 
of the BOpliUlicatcd federal organize- ; \- 
tion of tne Boeotian League which : 
most suffers from this chronological •• • 
Procrusteanisni. Some sort of loose. .. 

S political confederacy wab hi existence 
t the laic sixth century, but Dr . 1 - . 
eniund argues cogently that the 
Leaguo established in 447 was essen-.-;-,. 
dally a new body brought Into being . . 
under the aegis of Thebes. She coula 
huve added that initially It had Uj* 
sunnort of Snnrta. who tnercbV made ■ 


: protggd Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire) 
could risk attemptuig the loffy syn- 
thesis between zoology and philoso- 
phy on which he set his sights. 

Nor did he win friends and influ- 


Bonaparte vlslta the French countryside. Illustration taken from The King's 
Garden, an English translation of Marguerite Duval’s history of botanical 
exploration and discovery, La Pfnn£le des Fleurs , published by the University 
Press of Virginia at $14.95. 


Nor did he win friends and influ- 
ence people abroad. Charles Lyell 


was at once impressed and troubled Charlottenburg, Berlin, where in- 


prindpal officers, and neither bib- 
liography nor index. His text concen- 
trates on such staples of institutional 

... i mi. 


Lamarck is still often alleged to be 
the main precursor on just this sub- 
: - feet - claimed he had learnt nothing 
; > tram him and ungraciously suspected 
v: him of having plagiarized the work 


pf important subjects.; he : hopes that .; 

hit mlamratnl mn ...Hi V • . •»* 


W ‘ uridi 

II ' : 


for an imagii... 
meditation pn possible philo- 
cal connexions between Thebes 


tar; V combining t^ iwo kbprodches? Ht "7 e , r be able' tp replace . ac^uBiiiyv process -and change. -The 

b • *' Has; wifely ab^l pined .from the wild ■ •"* nor even . one ar 8 u |0®{l t against Owen is not biways' 

;. .. !inferepSs'. and fti iWfl • ?,8Sf S > ** ;ncMth4j • “ 

h : "j: sometimes. toafeW life? |SS: ' id;. serviceable ■ 2 w # en >, ^ :f b «' . (he ;bbot ■ ten „ 


<,■: . •. p. 'iwiHjiiHHijg, anu. ne.-''. 

: ; brings out h connexion's ■: and i echoes 


no me computer; but a 
this will ' be ip. servii 
e : for a' eopd : tutor, 
tutorial aid, '- , ■ 
II Plato’s dialogues Will 
as . fhe Protagoras • 1$ ft 


aod tiie Pythagorean communities of 395" Jus 
the mezzogiorpo. type, di 

.j lmaglnaflori, thought has . Its costa rival O 
as well ps benefits. Dt Demand’s aim .Sparta 
of, writing a rounded sotial and cultu- League 
ral, history, not just a tale df battles foundet 


aivjumg anu ruling ner subject nm». 
However, our only detailed. ancient, 
description of this Boeotian League 
applies to its internal organization m 
395 Just before Sparta, reverting to;: 

J.. I I I. ' 1, mom 


him of having plagiarized the work fol Imj 
of his grandather. Even Cuvier’s Tokyo, 
eulogy contrived to damn him with The 
faint praise by churlishly misdescrib- Hall’s 
ing his ideas so as to make them is to sh 
seem absurd. Almost the last survi- was no 
vor of a defunct Bpedes, Lamarck, ter timi 


versify) , At the same time Imperial sored or orientated research — 
was designed to exorcise the embar- college and about the careen of its 
rassing spectre of the highly success- students in industry or elsewhere, 
fill Imperial Engineering College at .Th e centennial historian c 


rassing spectre of the tngniy success- students In Industry or eisewnere. 
fill Imperial Engineering College at .Tim centennial historian of Impe- 
Tokyo. ■ rial will find HaU’s book a good basis 

The main , burden of Professor for research. At the same tune he or 
Hall's demi-sesquicentennial history s be will surely draw widely on the 
is to show that this grandiose scheme wor k of Lawrence Stone on the stu- 


was not easily Implemented: time af- 
ter time he reveafs that intention was 


uviwiw u r Hk ^ ll l i lv , D i 

type, detached from it Thebes s tfisjn 
rival Orehomenos. Nino years later , 


» UWLUULl BUbWtWO) ImOUIUIVAi uuiv - 

bora' of a noble family in 1744, died one thing, achievement another, 
blind and penniless In 1829 and was From its Inception Imperial faced 
duly buried in a common grave. , formidable obstacles. Far from en- 
' -His -debts to Enlightenment phi-: joying the advantages of being 
i .. ** £. — . founded-* nuovo, iuwas composed 


rival urenomenos. Nino -years iuw« 

Sparta formally, dissolved the 
League, so that 'when Thebes 1 re* 
founded it yet again ib 378 this was 
in express defiance of Spartan wished 
and , correspondingly on dempcrauc, . 
nq, longer oUgarehic, lines. To pmU hu 


dent as a social phenomenon, sod on 
the statistical approach to archival 
material which Terry Shinn has ex- 
ploited so well in his recent account 
of the 6 cole polytechnique, Savoir 
Scientifique et Pouvoir Social (Press- 
es de fa Fondation National® des 


losophy and his divergencies from founded rfe nuovo. iUwas composed e8 de fa Fondation Natlonale c 
Darwinism have been the subject of of three previously , separate colleges : Sciences Politiques, Paris, 1980). 
tonunentories. before, but Madeleine which found it difficult to act as a — 1 " 1 ; 

it . m • . / . ■ ■ . p ■ ' ■ A HmlMiah'nhiraiii v n 1 > 1 


rounds his divorce, front the- one in 
U betrothal 'to the other; On the 


harmonious trinity. Administratively Morrell ' ( ■ ■ 

at least, seven public bodies handled . .. . r ' r~- 

the college’s daily business, not sur- j B Motrell is lecturer In the hls 7 
prisingly generating problems of au- {Q] y an £ philosophy 1 of science at the 
thorlty.: Inevitably there erupted, the University of Bradford. 
delicate question of the relation of . •••/•; . : - 





amid . the detailed textual criticism . of 
■bdth manuscripts and printed Kuprees 1 
In ‘which modern .Newtonian scholars 
excel- 

As a contribution to what (.take to 
be* the main thrust of the volume. . 
I. ,B. Cohen’s very long paper (occupy- 
ing over a third or the. book) '. is , 
clearly of .special importance.. For 
Cohen, the new concept -that set 
Newton on the. path to the discovery • 
of; universal gravity and gravitational 
celestial mechanics about 1680 was 
centripetal force. The concept, as he 
argues, had its roots not in alchemy 
(as Richard Westfall has proposed) 
but rather in the suggestive promp- 
tings of Hooke which . 1 were then 
creatively transformed in accordance . 
with the unique “Newtonian style” 
of analysis. . . 

It was this style which allowed 
Newton to sustain two distinct levels 1 
of discourse in the Prifidpla: the 
mathematical (concerned with estab- 
lishing a mental construct indepen- 
dent of reality) and the physical or 
experiential . (in which NeWton grap- 
pled with . natute as' perceived 
through the senses). Such aii. inter- 
pretation might bp token tql imply 
that students' of Newton’s alohepucaL • 
interests - have^ ^ boon . wasting, their 


sands of Newman’s perception; of the;, 
relative merits ofr Cartesian; Spino- 
zan and Epicurean . ideas; of Jhe na-. 
ture of space. Significantly,' even; 
McGuire adds a note stating that his 
position has changed between the 
composition of Iris-paper and. its pub- 
lication here. . ■ 

Wa.afe an sril! less certain .ground, 
when 1 we ; proceed " from the recon- - 
structlon of. the context, of Newton’s 
work to the inscrutable mind behind 
the famous “silent face”.. As R.-jy. 
Home argues (and as other contribu- 
tors frequently imply), Newton was . 
palpably a “child of his time”. Yet 
there seems to be no royal road by 
which' we can identify the elements 
in Newton's intellectual environment 
that really mattered to him. The. 
musings of psychohistorians have tri- 
vialized rat ner than illuminated the 
issues, and work on the theological 
and political aspects of the receptjon 
of the Newtonian world view have, If 
anything, diverted , , attention . away 
from .the man,. . , ■ . 

The most. alluring solution offered 
in this volume is that of D. T, 
.Whiteside,. In a short paper of im-i 
mens* grace and lightly born A enidi- 


ilSgTSuf iv^ii Cohen 1U6& 'That 
Newton's ideas about forces in the 
years just before the publication of 
the Principia (1687) may have been 
"tincture£r ,: by his alchemical back- 
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speculations on ,• for exam pie the 
aether as a cause of terrestrial gray- 
ify stand un Impugned. 

Cohen's cautious observations ojv 
the relevance of alchemy. are: typical . 
of many Of the conclusions Jra tfiis . 
Volume. It 'seems Impossible, at. pre- 
sent, to go beVond the most tentative 
statements ■ about , the foiirc^s for 
Newton's: achievement. The- bpint : is 
niade vividly in J. E. • McGuire’s 
learned account of the labyrinthine 
philosophical . context pf New, ton s 
early attack on £aftesiap natoral .ptiV ! 
losophy in his De Gravitation* et . 
Aeqitipandto Flttldorum (1668), ft is , 
one thing tp make easy reference tp 
Newton's ■ immersion in th® high ly 
technical debates Of his day oh mat- 
ter theory and the .nature of . spaeh; it 
is quite anOt her. 1 lo ; ilejituf e. • as 
McGuire does; ori to' the shifting . 


Whiteside insists upon the predomi- 
nantly mathematical cost of Newton's 
mind from his earliest days at Cam- 
bridge in the. 1660s. Whiteside is 
''sorely tempted" to assert that, only 
those who nave 'grappled with the 


those who nave 'grappled with the 
technical intricacies of Newton's 
mathematics have the. toll right to 
the title of ^‘Newton scholar". I 
understand the temptation, and f . 
only : -rcgret. that inodesty- . forbids 
Whiteside tb make his assert fon 
more categorically.' Of all the New- 
tons who appear in this volume, his 
"Newton the mathematician” is espe- 
cially , plausible. For thfe reason, we 
must all regret the valedictory nature 
Of Whiteside's conclusion.-. fr indeed 
■!the play is done". : as., far :, as. 
Whiteside is cbnqerned. it jmusl : be ; ; 
hoped that there will be- fedow-scIiO- 
jarc Willing to follpw in his dUting- 1 
uished way. ■ >. • ; ■ 

Robert Fox. . ; 

Robert Fox is redder in the history, of 
science dt the University of Lancaster. 
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practice, given to his or her trainee, sight, to be merely saying the same press directives laid unnn the pmfes- 
Bfl IBK and borrowed back at the first thing. What the book actually docs, sions hy the society which they serve. 

opportunity! It will be an excellent however, is to establish the ethical The obvious example is termination 
m sourcebook for the rising number of basis for what would otherwise be i 

small groups of GPs who are carving pragmatic approach. 
ji • • out their own continuing education A more serious doubt stems fron 

|H fhlPG lf| in response to perceived need rather [he authors' apparently interchange 

M-J I'illViJ JL JL J. than me prejudices of district clinical able use of the words “ethics" ant 

m tutors. The fact that it is set in “morals” which many people may fine 

general practice should not preclude unacceptable. I feel that we need 
ftjl. til V-C lts use by specialists of consultant or one word to describe the principle* 

^ training grade. They work in the by which we govern our own person- 

rn Thor raw mwiipni „fhr«7 doctor controlled environment of the af behaviour and which we have nc 
In Tha t Case: me dical othte in hospital in which the adoption of the right to apply to other people or use 

everyday practice "best buy" treatment for the palhol- as a basis for making judgments ab- 

by Alostair V, Campbell and og y within the case is so taken for out them, and another for the princi- 

Roger Higgs granted as the optimum management pies (which may of course be derived 

Darton, Longman «5F Todd, £4.50 that ethical components are all too From the former category of princi- 
ISBN 0 232 51557 3 often forgotten. (And that is at the pies) by which we control our profes- 

T L.. awu „,| , 1 ' . ,evel °‘ decision-making and man- sional behaviour and which we can 

2* a JfS i,u P “ b „3 SS2! St a 8 ement: more fundamental needs expect of our colleagues and which 
out who gets renal dialysis, the „ re witnessed in the recent statement we can use as a basis for making 

rion en Snd f °u f a P rofessor of medicine who said judgments of their behaviour. To put 

tion, and now the use, for expen- (hat he was adds led at what was it .-mHplu it i« nn mnivrn nf mmp 
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opportunity! It will be an excellent however, is to establish the ethical The obvious example is terminal inn 
sourcebook for the rising number of basis for what would otherwise be a of pregnancy which was completely 
small groups of GPs who are carving pragmatic approach. unethical until the Abortion Law Re- 

out their own continuing education A more serious doubt stems from form Act was passed in l%7 uiul 
in response to perceived need rather [he authors' apparently interchange- which next day became perfectly 
than the prejudices of district clinical able use of the words “ethics” and ethicnl behaviour, 
tutors. The fact that it is set in “morals” which many people may find | suspect that the concern with 
general practice should not preclude unacceptable. I feel that we need patient autonomy which lias now, 

its use by specialists of consultant or one word to describe the principles rightly, hccome an ethical issue, re- 
training grade. They work in the by which we govern our own person- fleets in the emergent will of society 

doctor controlled environment of the af behaviour and which we have no and that whereas nowadays there 

Smm al —£ . ■ .a i ... .. 


[tins choice about the vorS 
human conduct, dilemmas goinTi ; 
beyond the conventions of’Sfa-' 
decision -making, . 

These dilemmas fall into 1*. ■ 
groups: those concerning the ft. 
lives for which the new reprodS; 
technologies should be used 
those concerning who should cbS' 
the technology. For exami^T*- 
surrogate motherhood ever ffiwr 


Surrogate fatherhood (AID) hR 
course, been accepted for some 

nnf Ih.i H-.u.la.. — r .1 . . 


aocror control lea environment or tne al behaviour and which we have no and that whereas nowadays there course, been accented for wl? 
hospital in which the adoption of the right to apply to other people or use would be wide agreement ilmi it is but Hie brevity of the i 

best buy treatment for the pathol- as a basis for making judgments ab- an ethical issue this would not have tributinn to ccstutiou 
ogy within the case is so taken for out them, and another for the princi- been so 40 or 50 years ago. This made this a relatively unmifrlLS 
granted as the optimum management pies (which may of course be derived poses difficult problems (as does for ethical issue comnnrcd withT*! 
that ethical components are all too from the former category of princi- instance the mismatch between Par- rallel situation in the fenwi. * 
often forgotten. (And that is i at the pies) by which we control our profes- linment which sets its face against Whether babies arc 
level of decision-making and man- sional behaviour and which we can capital punishment and the public as the 

agemenl: more fundamental needs expect of our colleagues and which judged by public opinion polls which nancy still requires a lenatkvlQi 
ore witnessed in the recent statement we can use as a basis for making Would like to see a return to capital in the LX 
° f * P^° f i“ or of "J ed,ci " e w h° sa,d judgments of their behaviour. To put punishment), because there may he stirrogate nuXrK mav Kl 
a PR alJ ® d what was it crudely it is no concern of mine times when professional appreciation nted in two wavs- either ^bv 
done to patients m his teaching hos- whether a colleague “sleeps around" of such issues is al var mice with intercnurse/nriifii-iiii C 
“publication and promo- or with whom the sleeping around sock's ind there is no arbUer 5 i in 
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ogy within the case is so taken for out them, and another for the princi- been so 40 or 50 years ago. This 

S nnted as the optimum management pies (which may of course be derived poses difficult problems (as does for 
at ethical components are all too from the former category of princi- instance the mismatch between Par- 
often forgotten. (And that is at the pies) by which we control our profes- linment which sets its face against 
level of decision-makmg and man- sional behaviour and which we can capital punishment and the public as 
agement: more fundamental needs expect of our colleagues and which judged oy public opinion polls which 
are witnessed in the recent statement we can use as a basis for making would like to see a return to capital 
of a professor of medicine who said judgments of their behaviour. To put punishment), because there may he 
that he was appalled at what was it crudely it is no concern of mine times when professional appreciation 
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anef'even intervention^ exami, ’ a, * on &■) Ojh^h „of 

however C eiso " s shou,d a,s ? read ,h “ book * ronrern if Pints' safety, airlon- 
can resl secure that he wiil nerer he ,u°' Vever> so fhal th ^ can dinllen^e omy, dignity, and comfort are put at 
Involved h C s^h aeonfzine dec/slon^ °^n nssumphons of what is risk byliis or her behaviour. 1 feel 

indmav revert to^hTuslalaccem^ Dnd h V\ a !] d understand [h ^ that by using the words moral and 

aSre o? SVVat least doTo ethical *" *!* same way the authors 


ance of cliches >af le»«( dn nn ’h , . ana ethlcal in the same way the authors 

ss- s ap - srf z ■“* f v h T who 

keen alive" and so on* and cnnfu- p p er nna a “tnoriiy. would evade the issue by claiming 

sion P beLween et bi« and omfesSal H fT fi reCOm ^ ended !he book 1 fheir professional ethics are as much 

etiquette. Indeed most doctors, while X fire^^Yhesf whierma^be^n monk™ “ theif personal 

«t mXS Ivo'uid hive' l d ZZf f ,tt mSch r oV h whnMhe" ^ ' he ° ' 

■sSta i-assvrsac s iSSSSS ffrE* 

their own ethical orindDles exDlfcitlv 23,5 , wu “, current ily to look at one or two wider issues 

II would be a pitv iAhe aUen on abo “'. >he panenl in which [ had hoped they would 

• u_4 !_ c m u me airemion physical, social nnd nsvchoboica nriHrocc OmAnir fhaca ihnf 


issues of everyday practice. 

D. H. H. Metcalfe 


miner mr reanngj or by meiaf 
of IVF nnd ET - in which cascbk 
surrogate mother only donates used a 
her womb for the required pcioi ' 
What is the ethical difference, if a* > 
between these two situations? Dw 
the intrusion of a human social ret • 
tionship (the act of intercound 
make for more or less of an etu 
problem? What is the conlribuia t 
made by the scientist in the cased 
IVF and ET? What are the limits il f 
his (rarely her) rights and respoesfr . 



that is focused on ' these exotic terSc and m Z be th 
affairs, important as they are, de- and might be th 

1 meted from general professional ■■■■■■■■■■■ 

reappraisal of ethical behaviour. Ian ji 9 m 

Kennedy in his curate’s egg Reith Tfli/*€|| 

lectures did establish two crucial 

points: first, that the ethical compo- _ 

nent of every decision must- include /)Af|A£i 

consideration of the patient’s auton- t'UUvjj 

omy and wherever possible involve- 

ment of the patient in the decision- Ethical Problems in Psyi 
making process; and second, that Research 

.•rttttT.lWrS by Heinz Schuler 
addresses ethics'. •••••.. ^ reas ' ^b.20 

A • ptewure from -women. 16 have JSBN 0 12 63) 250 8 , 

f u!. n J^ berg: i‘. s ""Pact accentu- research are least like! 


populur term for its title, ukmr 
ledges the "science fiction" aspect dj, 1 . 
the problem: visions of a world <• 


iMtnmg aooui seeing tne patient m which I had hODed thev would n H N u e r I!. ***# '‘S 111 * «iu napmowt 

^ ^ elM immuiable™, do‘^ “ "* ^ 

* C “8 CS the “science fiction” aspedij: 

- The reader is guided through only give rise to ll ' e . problem: visions of a wotU i • 

i^tmCal “J- ^fc examnles of W fhey emp^'t rcs ^ M ^0X^0^^ 

„ J-_ had never been done, olthough the seek the P view S ofoh C r S Snd' n pli |? ad ^ the c°idexigeiinno(o L 

codes Bss'.sa-jss.fes st-aa- " SMnsSWS 
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: problem: visions of a world i;. - 
licit the social process and dm»|; 
of reproduction have been e \ 
iced by the cold exigencies of » h 


1 , « , , — ■ — . -- 1 ™” vum w lUKvii ua u luriner smii 

e r , a ? d influence inherent in the so- of this increasing self-awn ran ess. anil 
cial interactions between reRH«rrh«n: (p .1 .. *V. 


placed by the cold exigencies of » h 
eatific technique. But the book ie ( 
conveys the important message to [. 
this world may nearly be upon ft U 
We need to sort out the imad?; 
who controls what, for whom, gU. 
for what kind of objective, btw r. 
the technology and its presed i* 
ters settle the matter for us. In ft u- 
sense, the new techniques mqw- 


aied by being a direct challeri 
th6 technocracy which has, so f 


...» wmui ijhs, 5io rar, in work. ■ The miMirir linnet koi n « u ».», .u munu m 

the main, failed to comprehend the transform thS^TOaaf^corStaitoS 5S? research, action research, parti- psychol 
nature of the protest,, (These women into TtaJ 8w- “ff , obse ^ a S on ’ ?nd 50 on - . book, 
were recently characterired as “de- gists In^ oresent 'form' E S briefly considers whether emphas 

flant 1 bv one leadina ' avnaecoloeist St. ip P f ? rm * however* these ethical issues can be adequately it in th 

and as.S Jtixture^ ESSfc SJ imbaTan«t^^ VM * PhUason^es S — 

Adventists, homeopathists and :other and^ ^research u for L e , xam P ,c tha possible cost D E 

, SSI 1 ?!?." by «n< , ther)._ The SSllSftS.-|SS logical rt "Jh 


were recently characterized as "de- 
fiant’’ 1 by one leading Igynaecolqgisi 


Adventists, 


- 1 ”r*V w * wiiivmuuj a 1 y ^ 

rn ‘ Enn C k ° n 8y rttJfi *? e ? n ’? SL ,*? ‘ h ! s tions in the book'" (wiifeb'is' W [i : 
ter ' emlhPBbpH^ ht P Pi? Pt w° n T Ulch „ ,s 1[ntl «nd originated in -thi JW^S 1 , ' i 
eli ffffifjLSiite effprt of reiMjin 8 ‘bo Monosh Unlvcrslty/Qu«iv>,: ;- 
z _ n this translatl °n- torin Medical Centre ^fertility g - 

ast n r Di 1 gramme directed by Professor w* ^ 

rftl .* **• Blackman Wood) addresses this Issue dire#* : , 

in- n c- ni , ; — Some describe the expeneK® 

is U ‘ 11 B,ackma> X is professor of being Qt the receiving cna pf 1 * 1 ? , . 

tlv P r^u°rl 08y at College, treatments - wlutl it Is like to be N £ •• 

try ar(U /J‘ fVF mother, for example. 

hie . ' • ' up themes front within the ejj t- •; 

m- ^ I debate: what is informed, coiBJi. ... 

ie- ¥71 ^ ■ • what is the status of an embryer J 

he |T jlTl ill* 1 wiio owiib it? Some recoguia.^| 

ler wlUlb/ profundity of the separation iNJJ , 

iSt , :. 'a - a ‘ occurring between sexuality^ ■ 

ia- CrdirllC biological reproduction : 

ijlClIU!) \ social reproauolibn; chil^fflrWi-Jt..- 

rly - 1 ■ ~ - malnlng, of course, significantly » *y. ^ 

no . Tesl-Tiibe Babies: a guide to mural touched). ■ n f i-iei s'P/ i 

ng questions, preaeot techniaue^ und ^ number of jraints Ctf-W 

cal . ftiiure poklbSK 5 nlques und • represented In the book, . 

18 edited hv^vuiinm Wak onty be q sign of health. A J 

« Ind PeSfr Wj * ltcrs • too, to have 1 a record of jJWftif,. 
in which the ethical issues of ’ flj* 'S IT ■' 

°f University Press, ! technologies were handled ; 

)c- ^ . particular medical setting- JP^E ;- 

ISBN 0 19; 554 342 1 4 'and 340 8 two lists the ethical gffldeijMtJj l : A • 

:aj !' :• '•■.}[ -1 — ‘ — H-.' clinicians and scientists ; 


^dliles-- by VnothST'Tiie Blacklna " 

high: one has'only to look across the oloRists ^ 8 ^ 5l1 speaki search is evaluated against the poten- n E m ar L, n „„ : 

Atlantic tp see, a medical profession i Schiller is a German W ? a, . n J n psychological knowledge, osvchalnw » n , H ro ^ 5 A°l °f 

that has largely- lost the trust of t?b .who tta* a ve^ S,m ^ ow!, 8 ^ He / ri f ^ contrasts this apparently P cS 8y u,llver * l <y College, 
se^ion of lne' pedple it is suppOsed search in social usvcholocv in riE P redpn / inant stance In contemporary " 

: iff 5*33; vetob d ! n ES 0logy w l5 h a deontologicaieUiic — - 

imperatives are self-interest. Self-pro- Ene[ish%eader sBeml bnsed on a .Kantian categorical im- ^**BW*«B***** 
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ube Babies: a guide to mural 
ms, present techniques and 
possibilities 7 
by William Walters 
iter Singer . 

I University Press, : 
apd£5.95 r 7 -:- 
D'l?;$54 342 , 4 , and340 8 , 
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ECONOMICS 

Of course 
a classic 

Monetary Trends In the United States 
and the United Kingdom: their 
relation to income, prices and interest 
rates 1867-1975 
by Milton Friedman and 
Anna J. Schwartz 

University of Chicago Press, £33.60 
ISBN 0 226 26409 2 
The Framework of UK Monetary 
Policy 

by David T. Llewellyn, et al 
Heinemann Educational, £14.50 and 
£5.95 

ISBN 0 435 84466 0 and 84464 4 
Money Matters: a Keynesian 
approach to monetary economics 
by Sheila C. Dow and Peter E. Earl 
Martin Robertson, £17.50 and £7,50 
ISBN 0 85520 484 2 and 485 0 

Monetary Trends is the fourth and 
last in the series of works on long- 


monetary senes) and Feinstein (for fTt* „ 

■price and output series). It would be il lCj t|fl flCJ 
impossible to summarize the main Maa p 

empirical findings at all adequately, -v-^ -m • m 

but their not unexpected flavour can f hp lir w*l 

be inferred from one quotation: mV' ¥ UlliJll 

Our data are consistent with the _ 
theoretical expectation that the Himn CA 
cumulative effect of a 1 percentage U AtjCdiJ V 

point change in monetary growth 

will be a l percentage point of Cr igi s ta thE East European 

?a h .= n8 of * the ,pre “ d or ,he 

This volume will not, I think, con- *“*■* ¥ _ . . 

vert any sceptics about Friedman’s edited by Jan Dmraowski 
approach to monetary economics. It Croom Helm, £11.95 
wifi, of course, become a classic. ISBN 0 7099 0826 1 
The rationale, conduct and institu- The Socialist Corporation and 
tions of monetary policy changed Technocratic Power: the Polish 
almost beyond recognition during the united Workers* Party, Industrial 
1970s. The Framework of Monetary organization and workforce con 
Policy in the UK is a valuable, com- igcolon 


plausibly be attributed to the impact 
of western economic crisis. In Po- 
land, as Professor Nuti clearly shows, 
Qierek's strategy of reliance on for- 
eign trade and capital to modernize 
.the economy was disrupted by the oil 
crisis, the huge increase in western 


Wiles similarly suggests that a 
cumulative discontent with broken 
promises, a "general spiritual 
malaise", . may have seriously 
affected economic performance. Pro- 
fessor Nove is somewhat less sombre 
in his diagnosis, but certainly agrees 
with Drcwnowski and Wiles that fun- 
damental political and economic re- 
forms are required. While Nove be- 
lieves that substantial reforms are 
unlikely in view of the worsening 
international climate. Dr Gomulka 


interest rates, and the failure to with Drcwnowski ai 
achieve adequate exports to the damental political 1 
west. Nuti argues, however, that Po- forms are required, 
land's vast programme of capital lieves that substai 
accumulation in tne 1970s was in any unlikely in view 1 
case overam bilious; the western crisis international clime 
turned a risky policy into a disaster, anticipates that it may be possible to 
In the Soviet Union the impact of secure '‘comparative freedom in the 
the western crisis was much smaller; economic domain while maintaining 
and the decline is much more diffi- °. r even intensifying political and so- 
cult to explain. The annual growth of cial controls, 
national income was 6 per cent in • J* w,p certainly not be easy to 
1951-5, and 3.7 per cent in 1971-5, achieve major economic reforms 


ruimy m me upl is a vtmmuic, (Aim- inco qq 

prehensive survey of these develop- 

ments. An admirably dear and con- by J«m WuodaU 

else introduction by David Llewellyn ^ndge University Press. £24.00 

is followed by fuft accounts of the ISBN 0 521 ..4269 X 

money supply process and the re- ‘*71,-™ « a soectre hauntine Eastei 


organization and workforce control, according to CIA estimates, and was without political and social reforms. 

...» a. 1-1 i! Thp niuxi fnr rrnnnm r pfneiencw 


substantially higher according to 
Soviet official statistics; it was cer- 
tainly much higher than the growth 
in population. But by 19/9-81 , 
according to both Wiles and EUman, 


1 *iv - . p f?3 8s and , ,b e r ®' "There is a spectre haunting Eastern it had fallen to 1 per cent a year, 
levant UK institutions (also by Europe: the spectre of zero growth", roughly equal to the growth in 
Llewellyn^. These two chapters make Th us Professor Wiles bewitchingly population. 

Friedman s crucial assumption of a introduces the main theme of the This decline was certainly not en- 
wholly exogenous money supply use f u j symposium edited by Profes- tirely due to the growing Inefficiency 
spigot look very shaky indeed. The sor Drcwnowski: in the past ten of the system. Exceptionally bad 
next chapter (Llewellyn again) is a „ ears economic growth throughout weather from 1979 onwards resulted 
painstaking exploration ofjhe role of Eastern Europe, including the Soviet in three (now four) bad harvests in a 


(Professor Wiles dismisses this factor 
too lightly), and since 1980 defence 
expenditure has been increased by 


„ 1JK data In addition we The overall approach is avowedly 

promised more in the way of iJ st, l ! U g ,0 J2! “5JT k^rMtW^o be 
/sis: “The special task of this In , one this £ ,£f 


other key economic magnitudes over thS® rh«nt^r th^thp economies - w ‘ tli st . ead y 8 rowlh * ** 

periods longer tbBn those dominated has been muc 5 eas,er 10 ?® pe 

K cyclical Actuations." .. £ 15 ffi S c y 5SS.S2 1 


The volume is at the same time 

volume K and detail of the stafrstical-- 8tud pj ,t 5) sm “ such drawings-out occurred? Can the trend be re- 
anZu.^»e ^SaSoShnents are would fiav^en amhorft^ and versed? 

more varied ' well-documented 1 (the bibhographies In some East European countnes. 

First, the theory is for the most are excellenT). Meverthelesa. this is a part of the decline in growth can 
part both 8 familiar and MSnowhat — 

dated. This is no doubt partly attri- W ? ^ 


employment, and inflation has been have also risen very considerably 
much lower than In the West. But a with the shift to remoter oil fields 
substantial and continuing rate of- and coal mines, 
growth has always been the most It is impossible to measure precise- 
obvious advantage of the Communist ly how far such factors exogenous to 
economies. With steady growth, it the economic system have been re- 
has been much easier to cope with sponsible for the downturn. The au- 
inefflciency and waste resulting from ttiors of (he Drewnowski symposium 
the hieh decree of centralization, are strongly convinced that they do 


author is on the verge of drawing out inefficiency and waste resulting from thors of the Drewnowski symposium 
the theoretical implications but has t {j e high degree of centralization, are strongly convinced that they do 
forced himself not to do so. This Lower growth has rapidly resulted in not provide a complete explanation, 
self-denial » a pity (especially for a cr j B ; s 0 f expectations. Why has It According to Professor Drewnowski, 
students) since such drawings-out occurred? Can the trend be re- secrecy, suppression of dissent, and 
would have, been authoritative and ver5 ed? other political and social factors have 

well-documented" (the bibhographies f n some East European countries, resulted in a cumulative "rot in the 
are excellent). Nevertheless, this is a part 0 { t h e decline in growth can tissue’’ of the system. Professor 


The quest for economic efficiency 
may actually uncover and exacerbate 
social discontent. The Polish crisis of 
1980 dramatically exemplified this 
danger. Like the 1970 Polish crisis, it 
was triggered off by the decision 
(obviously sensible on narrowly eco- 
nomic grounds') to raise meat prices 
so as to get riel of surplus purchasing 
power. 

Dr Woodall’s perceptive study of 
Polish industrial organization reveals 
another strand in the story. With the 
formation of large industrial corpora- 
tions in the 1970s the authorities 
sought to enhance industrial efficien- 
cy, out at the cost of excluding any 
possibility of workers’ participation 
in management. According to Dr 
Woodall, highly-educated worker 
technicians, often holding the post of 
foreman, frustrated by the industrial 
system, were major organizers of the 
strike committees of 1980 which in 
turn led to the formation of Solidar- 
noSd. In Poland, if not elsewhere in 
Eastern Europe, the attempt to exor- 
cise the spectre of zero growth in- 
advertently called forth ana material- 
ized the demon of working-class re- 
volt. 

R. W. Davies 

R. W. Dnvies is professor of Soviet 
economic studies at die Centre for 
Russian and East European Studies 
of the University of Birmingham. 


dated. This is no doubt partly attri- 
butable to the book’s long gestation 
period: many of the theoretical sec- 
tions were drafted in the mid-1960s. 


Large sections of chapter two, The 
General Theoretical Framework" are 
taken almost verbatim from “The 


theory or In economic policy. 

Money Matters is unambiguously 
an undergraduate textbook. Its scope 
is wildly over-ambitious for its 250- 
odd pages. It attempts to cover 
banking development, ' non-bank 
financial ' Intermediation, wealth 


j** 5 - s£& - i^HSl£Si 

scarcely acknowledged, let, alone HlMWW _ mQ nBtarv DOlicy. the monet- 


unmiii-i 1 u r ’cUa ril also "case studies" - the Scottish 

bank,n 8 system, “five cases of finan- 
on the variables 1 determining menu ^ fa jf UI £. OPEC and others . Th e 


“ bTk “»ld perl 


rial failure", OPEC, and others. The 
superficiality which results was in- 
evitable. Were that all, however, the 
book could perhaps be suggested to 
students as light pre-course reading. 
But the authors (from the University 


autnors .to invert me ae* But the aut hors (from the University 

SSthiat of Stirling) have a . methodological 

t i^Pl, 1 ; n! ?il approach of such an ejftreme Wnd 
worrying about- either identification ■ one would hesitate to exDOse 

eXDlanafS- 2? "whv ^aSted^ih! students t0 li without careful supervi- 
: there sion. This pervades the book, but d 

.. .S $ '-ft:-- v 5E??L , j!5^5 is most explirit in a chapter on 
should be long l^gs;m the impact of .ig^Qo! 0 f Thought . In Monetary 
■ nzanetmnv changes . pn ; , nominal, in- -gconomics”. Having, quite properly, 

The derngiid , for. money de- -j, 0 i n ipH oui tHat emDirical evidence 
pends Negatively) !ori the rates pf S 1 nht^h e 'thw theh l W HJWMIOIII" wv® « 

assets. The latter- li t»roxied by the that fo COTies can only be accepted » ■ E u,e ' UTB *"° ^ 
rate, of change of, nominal income Wth ... Which theoretical 

; -ESS&J&lsL'l.'SriEi W-* 


inside the Black Box 

Technology and Economics 

NATHAN ROSENBERG 

An examination of the mechanism of technical change and 
the pfocas8bywhlch different characteristics are 
manifested during the life cycle of aparttaular technology. 

The author dearly shows how apecmofeatuTOs of Individual 
technologies have shaped a number of variables such aa 
the rate of productivity improvement, the speed of 1 
technology transfer and the Influence of government .1 

poRdes. , Hard covers SI 0.50 net 

. Paperback £7,96 net 

Quantitative Economic 
policies and interactive 
Planning 

ARsconstnJctlonoftheThebiyrif Economic Policy . 
ANDREW HUGHES HALLETT and HEDLEYflEES 
An Integrated account of the methods of quantitative 
economic planning, this book provides techniques for 
making rational policy choices which allow lor the variations 
In Individual prefstemtes, expectations, or Information sets, 
found In economlo ayatejne. !• £30,00 net 


Multinational Enterprise and 
Economic Analysis 

RjQHARD E. CAVES 


mimnationa! enterprise. Professor Caveac»ndudes by • 
comparing (he welfare evaluation of multinational enterprise 
that flows from eoonomlo arralyeta to the poticy postures 
frequently taken by . both source-country and hoBt-oountry " 
government, and argues that these policies often reflect 
obJsd^esothwlharlhBeconomkJweJfareofthedtlzena. 
Cambridge Surveysof Economic Hard covers £20.00 net 
Literature'' Paperback £7.50 net 

Measuring Economic 
welfare; 

New Methods 

george McKenzie 

Various means of evaluating economkjpoltdse and projects 
. have been proposed In the past, but none la reaUslIoalty 
capable of correctly ordering the various alternatives under ' 
consideration. This book arguee.for the abandonment of the 
‘ iradtilonalapproach.loberepfacedbyths'money-fnetilc' 
as ihe cornerstone of welfare economics. . El 7^0 net 


t: : , : . , theniriing of Hconomie 
Mathematics for Ecdnomlsts : Activities - i ; 

An. in^ratW -11 ^nmON c* winston ■' 


is that theories can only be accepted 
od faith . . . Which theoretical 
approach an economist will believe 




; versions of th*ethf riaf sUiSia r . a (id ethics 1 of that '5%'J { M, 

i Arter«-PwchdiU t S - wb--'' E P d Wl 0 M> Un k - 


Jr 



■ ■ ■!£>•. V ':' - 


• Spn of .chabges .in nominal income, co Untry ^050* affaire claim most : of 
■ tee' (polen^ly long lag appears. ^ atlerttion, as weU as her Inbuilt 
, A second* major dMappolntment is predis p OS j tioh > (pages 177-8). And 
mbro .tedmi^^ T^^nalySls ls based |j£ r 197), >W e shall not con- 

carn ourwlves ovennuch with epipir- 
aata fot "cyclical phases" (that is, findines'which appear to support 
half-cycles) whMe ;Ioogth averaged theories. '^To draw fitert- 

and :2,8 y Ba g i tioif to Iddqlagidal^ and political el^- 
fof : i the . UK. Ratds . of changB - were i jn jj nts i n e toponi{<i’ theory is : one 




liedMiS-Keghji ;; 

d. a dictionary of Saclat 

Jiledi by Noel ;.TImms 

ns/ who draw on their ^ 

heb bf sbciaL welfare • "* 


* {±53: 

' H.WS 


Timms apjii nowtedged or. copfrpiitcdi .. . 1 ■■■ "■ • iM^reateraiBNlHMaB 


E. ROY WEINTRAUB ; 

; Professor Wrintroubbdllavea that a sludent's Intuttlon ' 
BhouWbe Involved In the, atudybfmatnwnhllcal techniques 
Jnewnomk»--anlntu[ttohwHlchdevetops qotso much . 

. Mm'aoMfig problems as froth vtaualWng them .Infills 
textbobkntedarttyofBXpOTltionandhteorgenlralfonofthB 
topics encourage* tee aiudenttodeyelop a goomelrW 
1 Irt tuition qf themathematioal results'. Hard covers £1 6.00 nM 

, Paperback £6.95 not 

New fn paperback ■ . 

The Years of High Theory 

Invention and Tradition In Economic Thought '.j > 

1928-1939 "■ 1 • 

G.LS. SHACKLE i 

In thtecteBstaj»okPrbfe8aof 8hficWp provides a study ol * 
tha predse nature, structure, pres upposl Boris, language. . 
and ntar-retatlons of tha theories wnlch were formulated in 
the.yeara from 1326 to 1839 -^unparalleled in the whrie : 1 

‘ phyeiorials arid Adam Smlth; A hew foreword Ib Inchkdedin : ' 
this edition. Fteprwb«ck£6.96r«t 


.GORDON a WINSTON . - 

. Economic process are conventionally analysed fromone 
print In time to another over a series olunila - days, weeks 
or years. This study Introduce s' time ■speclllo’analyslso} 
economlo processes, which in contra at focuses on the 
temporal oharacter of evenls-thelr timing, duration and ' 

. sdq uence -utilising the In formation that la loat by the 
' macroscopic time perspective of standard economlo theory. 

- ■':• , ' £22.50 net 

. * • .- .1 . ■ 

t Now in pdporback : 

Structural Change and 
: Economic Growth 

Theoretical Essay on the Dynamics ol the Wealth 
: ofNation?' I''. - 

LUIQJL. PASINETTI . 

one of tee (post impressive products iodate to have . 
come out of tttti ^called Angto-ltafteii eohool- it is also, 
perhaps, trie finest achievement In the Rfcdidteh tradition v 
slripe Sraffa'a edjtiah of Ricardo’s , WjWis knd Sraffa'e... • 

; (1369) trefttistf.' . "••• V Gontritoufkfas to Pofltlcal Economy 
, .'■j*' iPaperbaekfi^Mhe! 


------ • X'4- 

.-■■r -*V> 


nowledged or coqfrpmedi . , • 

' The TJK f .data themselves, which , 




Economics 

Applied Economjcr^]^^ 
EDMUNDSEBt 5 pN^.D.S.ARR K ETON ^ 0 \ 

For ail stpdeijticjf applied ejanonUps, this HANDbQOK^analyses 
the mahf problems which cmfront toe British econom^-tod^y and 
tests tna^alidity of theorimcal solutions to these problems. against 
thacfyns achieved. ^ \Y^ 


Basic Economics *->-y 

f.U. THPRKETTLE 3^*0 
MndBOOK giving acetal led treatmfim 
nornics. Ideal for studsntp preparing for tin 
atlon stages of proWfonal examinations 
Rallied fields, or as| a sel f-contained revisi 


the principles of ecd- 
Intermediate or found- 
5 banking, accounting 
■course. / 

l £2.25 


A^Plirtlonary of Econ&nft? and Commerce / j 

J,L\ HANSON L / / 

CleaVend succinct dpWgorjS'Of tapwjysjatfng to the principle/ of 
econoinictheory, applied economics and commerce. / / 

0424 0\\ / /£4.95 


Hanson's Introdurtj 
1 J L. HANSON, mm 


-Appmd Ecdhondfj 
JOHN BEARDSHr 


I Pp madl y inten ded for stu 3 e?rtrstmi 
SEC Hlfifler National Certificate or 
tJeDipIbnia In Management Studies/ 


applied economics for ti e 
bma In business Studies or 


1 abour icoi on 
j D.S. A PPL IT 
Extensively rev 


amount of (the possibility pf I 
apd its Implications. \ / j 


iditlon 

laraa-sc 


lis-HANlDBOOIt, taking 
ang-term unemployment j 


liachanj anJ lectured may /end for Inspection copies. Forithese, 3 r 
t< r FRBE-Business Studies catalogu e; - write; to D ep t, -- T HES 2 BF 
Wacdonald & Evans, FREEPOST, Plymouth PLB 2 BR [no postal e 
rwtffrdjf posted In the UK). 
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Olson hns written :i stimulating honk 
'■ ■■ ■ AK to put alongside more trnditinnal ex- 

> ■ plamiiions of growth. As lie points out, 

however, the literature on the sources 
■■■■■■I of growth does not yield the ultimate 
DNOMrr’*! source: if investment is the cause, it 

does not tell us why the investment did, 
or did not. oeeur. 

■ • Smith, Hitchens and Davies eon- 

ill f*| II O' struct measures of the level of labour 
* productivity in six non-service sectors 

of the British, American and German 
economies in the years 1968-77. Aeinss 
all six sectors in 1977 productivity in 

the United States was about 2.7 times 

wHne of Nations thnt in Britain, and in Germnnv it was 

, n about 1.4 times greater than in Britain. 

? Press £g q 5 Tliey find that, relative lo these aver- 

17 , ' ' ages, agriculture and transport are 

; , J _ , - . . .. good performers in Britain and exlrae- 

i dust rial Productivity nve industries and public utilities do 

It, D. Hitchens and badly; relative performance in manu- 
facturing is about the same us the 
versity Press, £13.50 average. A series of possible cxplnnn- 
)1 5 lions of these productivity differences 

In the Western World are tested in a simple statistical way 
O. Matthews mid ^ ie on ty clear rtrsi'll to emerge 

ucational, £14.^0 and is th . llt *. n . 01 surprisingly . low labour 
productivity is associated with low 

capital intensity. About one half of the 
52nnd 845160 book is devote<| tu exp | a j ning |hc 

aks collectively aim to measurement of sectoral productivity, 
it on the fascinating Bs main value will be to those wishing 
ly levels of output per 10 » se *he resulting estimates. 

:: j _i_. l - j “ , SIn\Vi*r nmicf/i m fiiA Wrrctawt* 
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United States. ‘Hie question addr^V 

sed by most papers is: why? W 

Most attribute 'hS, 

varying degrees, the slow-down fit HIJUilA 
demand deficiencies. Slow growth 3 W WWlw 


Producing 

less 


The Rise and Decline of Nations 
by Mancur Olson 
Yale University Press, £8.95 
ISBN 03Q0 02307 3 
International Industrial Productivity 
by A. D. Smith, D. Hitchens and 
S. W. Davies 

Cambridge University Press, £13.50 
ISBN 0521 24901 5 

Slower Growth In' the Western World 
edited by R. C. O. Matthews 
Heinemann Educational, £14.50 and 
£6.50 

ISBN 0435 84515 2 nnd 845 1 6 0 

These three books collectively aim to 
[shed more light on the fascinating 
questions of why levels of output per 


ui i.eu auncK. i nc question 1 

sed by most papers is: why? I 

Mom ill the authors attribut/foS, 
varying degrees, the slow-down Sf. 
demand deficiencies. Slow growth' R 
demand reduces productivity growth In .if’ | 
* 1 “ *horl run. as labour input adjoS f ' 
inure slowly than output and in V ’ 
ong run through a failure lo reap 5 f 


position of the regions exhibited ford and the Economic Journal in 
some improvement during the 1960s Cambridge. Marshall had been work- 
when regional policy was “active" ing indefaligahly for the liberation of 
the former was therefore caused by economics from its dependence on 
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hciiclits associated with the Veilon S a • 

erfect. Deficient demand may . OllPStflOll 
have made it more difficult to brttt \ V WV11 

about the required structural chance! ' w 

following the increase in the price of • lTIQI*lrG 
oil, and other materials, in 1973 . llld. 1 . 

A theme running through seven] [' 

KS n'conscjlsus l r “f "" SC0, " ! " 

I ££ a “ d 

antes unlikely to be repeated in the r MadhflV M^imudar 
foreseeable future. Sargent argues that ; 1. Allen & Unwin, £8.95 
one of these was a fall in the real'catof J ISBN 0 04 339032 3 


the latter. This book shows that the 
dominant influence behind both was 
the relatively high growth rate of the 
UK as a whole: our so-called region- 


history or statistics, and at (lie end of 
IK9U. the British Economic Associa- 
tion was formed. According to Mar- 
shall’s circular, “the Association, by 


al policy has “worked", if nt all, only way of the Journal would serve ‘the 


when it was least necessary. advancement of economic know- 

Ail this is well said. Although the ledge’ and through it a central core 
volume is undoubtedly the most of economic science would develop", 
comprehensive and well-documented Marshall tried lo prevent the laun- 


compreliensive and welt-documented Marshall tried lo prevent the Inun- 
study to date of the economic slruc- china of the Economic Review. hav-| 
ture of Scotland. 1 doubt if the poll- ing failed, lie tried to persuade its 


tical advocates of a Scottish Assem- sponsors to change its name to “The 
bly will give it the study it merits. Journal of Social Reform". Oxford 
Certainly they will not like it; but believed thnt Marshall wished lo 


this is only because they wrongly avoid competition (a strange motive 


capilsil that opened up profitable jo- [ 
vestment opportunities nnd temporari- > 
ly speeded up the rate of capital i 
accumulation. Once complete adjW I 
mciit occurred the equilibrium growth. ^ 
path returned to its previous levpl. , | 
This is an interesting set of papni | 
and if some have a rather hurried tod f 
unfinished air about them there it ■ 
enough of merit to recommend the 
book, particularly in view of Its com-'.. 


head differ so widely between indust- Slower Growth i/i the Western World enough of merit to recommen 
rial countries and wnv rates of growth contams eight papers (with comments) book, particularly in view of Its 
of output per head vary between P r -j Se ,nL e -T. to C 0 I }'p rencc held in mendnbly quick production.' 
countries and over time. Individually "V". 82 together with a superb, suc- 

they are concerned with different emet, summary by the editor. Com par- L * . 

aspects of the questions; each adopts n m S. labour productivity growth in the Keith Norris 

rather different approach. P®H°j 1973-79 with that in 19NV-73 — — — 1 ■ 

The most ambitious and original industrial countries experienced a Keith Norris is reader in economics ti 
work is (hat of Mancur Olson who, s,ow_ down of the order of 5 percentage Brunei University. 

drawing upon his Logic of Collective ' . 

Action attempts to explain a wide 

^*^2S5tl£-l%S5 Wh O Wfl <5 sc^ni» , ' lsl be ful1 / "!T MC ± 

^r„r,^ chis,henpu,th ™^ I VI1U Wd!> ^ssBLfes 

first? SSSS 

An,ldp “"°“ of ,he Gcl,erI " TI,cor > ? Kn'«ki° S S S "’he 1 s/aihoS 

nrovision ofnl rnfl^f' o ,nHc^h * ?•? and other <***1* Keynes Patinkin shows that their worl 

* S? rider^ Lmwim^ fhSiU h n e - e,S b y Do " Patinkin . not contain the central messa; 

ttons^ ira^lv w ’ Blackwell, £15.00 the General Theory . His contc 

which may be positive (benefite such as ISBN U 631 13156 6 nniysis^m'tf oft 

:Less Ihan half pf .his volume is dc- SS no"°w{Il, a SI of Hi 


Who was 
first? 


Anticipations of the General Theory? 
and other essays on Keynes 
by Don Patinkin • 

Blackwell, £15.00 
ISBN 0 631 13156 6 


sage must be fully integrated Into the £- 
scholar's conceptual framework and p 
must he distinguished from the nn- 
dom component of his thinking; El fr 
must be announced early in the worl .'i 
and repented regularly throughbut. ; -i 
In his assessment of the writings of L 
Knlecki and the Stockholm school; \ ‘ 
Patinkin shows that their works do |- 
not contain the central messaged 
the General Theory. His contends . 
is that Kalecki is concerned with ii- . 
nnulysis not of output but of invest - 1 
ment; not with a state of continflfd. it 
low-level employment but with fortes ( J 


Allen & Unwin, £8.95 
ISBN 0 04 339032 3 

Devolution, like the poor, is always 
with us. Despite the defeat of the 
devolutionists in the 1979 referen- 
dum - much more emphatic in 
Wales, it has to be admitted, than in 
Scotland - two of the major political 
parties (treating the Alliance as one 
and, more questionably perhaps, as 
major) are once again approaching 
an election with a Scottish Assembly 
as a plank in their platform. In so far 
as political debate can be influenced 
by rational argument, therefore, the 
timing of the publication of this 
study of the political and economic 
structure of contemporary Scotland is 
well chosen. 

The . question-mark in the book's 
title is not mere affectation. It is 
meant to indicate the doubt which 
must legitimately be expressed con- 
cerning Doth elements in it: bn the 
one hand, the existence, or other- 
wise, of a Scottish economy in the 
sense of a system which could be 

shaped and manipulated by internal 
e' o ~r 


believe that the foundation of the to attribute to an orthodox econom- 
case they are seeking to make is ist); what he really sought whs the 
substantially economic, whereas in projection of the image of u unified 
renlity it is wholly political. science. And his fears were coil- 

firmed: the first issue of the Review 

E. T. Nevlll clearly rejected the positive notion of 

: economics, advocating that a sharp 

E. T. Nevin is professor of economics line could not be drawn between the 
at University College, Swansea. economic moralist and the scientific 

economist: the one must have clear 
knowledge of the facts, the other of 
the 

1* • Despite these lively demonstra- 

1 1 V| lions of independence. Oxford ccn- 

nornics languished while Cambridge 
s -m economics advanced, its products ml- 

v«'|'V7r| I J«'vr ing a growing number of leaching 

1 It dJ. J. y posts in other universities. But Mar- 

shall did not enjoy the whole-hearted 

The Oxford Economists in .he Lnle SU PP°" ° f , hi! Cambridge conlempor- 

aries. William Cunningham, in par- 
Nineteenth Century ticulnr. took the opportunity of his 

by Alon Radish presidency of Section F in 1H9I kv 

Oxford University Press. £19.5(1 compare the newly-published ccono- 
ISBN 0 19 821886 9 inic journals, and there clearly dc- 

niouslraled the old differences be- 

Alon Radish has had the bright idea 'tween the two universities: 


Poverty and Famines 

An Essay on Entitlement and Deprivation 

Amartya Sen 

‘A book that embodies the best tradition of social science. It Is empirical and 
rational, yet neither virtue is pushed to the point where human beings are 
forgotten.’ Economist. The book gives weight and substance lo the view. . . 
that human institutions, In particular capitalist Institutions, rather than nature 
or the growth of population, are responsible for famine and starvation. 1 
Teresa Hayter in New Society. New In paperback £4.95 

The European Economy 

Growth and Crisis 

Edited by Andrea Boltho 

This book is concerned with ths economic development of Western Europe 
from the early 1 950s to the I ate 1 970s. It presents a comparative survey of 
trends in a number of areas, surveys some aspects of economic 
policy-making, and looks at the experience of five major European countries 
(France, Germany, Italy, the UK and Spain) and at that of two regions- the 
Benelux and Scandinavia. £25 paperback £9.95 

Phases of Capitalist Development 

Angus Maddison 

This study Is a comparative analysis of the growth performance and cyclical 
experience of 1 6 advanced capitalist countries since 1 820 (Western Europe, 
Japan, USA, Canada, and Australia). It illuminates the present economic 
problems and policy dilemmas of ihese countries by providing historical and 
comparative perspectives. £15 paperback £5.95 


id !; sense of a system which could be of identifying the members of the 
jt ; T shaped and manipulated by internal Oxford Economic Society in the 
rtj i ! (ie Scots) policies, independently' of years 1886 to 1891 and contrasting 
sT B ■ the English; and. on the other, the their views of economics with those 
possibility, or otherwise, of a return of their Cambridge contemporaries. 
’ to the relative affluence which Scot- Of the 27 listed, I am acquainted 
a , land in comparison with England with the work of only six (William 
if-,' ' appears to have enjoyed at the peak Ashley, Sjdney Ball. Edwin Cannan, 
of the . industrial revolution in The — -Price, L. T. Hobhouse and 

ed ST * 1 late nineteenth century. The advo- Llewellyn Smith).-! have, too, heard 
gt - cates of devolution, and a fortiori of of W. A. S. Hewins, the first direc- 


I" «W ravIsions'and^nl^JitklmJ/^Tie’inlcnlion 


the proportionate gain to the action of L ! The intention In analysing the relation berw« j. - 

any onelndividualls erefliest Second S if! 1 ” self-contained- earlier the theoretical writings of the jl 

K Tr-K gSK writings by Patinkin on Kcynesinnisni Ish oconomlsls nncf the CWdJ t. 
devoting resources^) ftcrcasme their !hi f r PT d ? background niaterinl for Theory . Patinkin explores Ihe vwk •? 
■^2tSSSmS^Sti^S: h! ? 8l , n . E mn,,or , ln P“ rt , , one ' but of Wlcicsell, Lindahl, Myrdal. 0» i 

a fhi! in .c. bSSnCVSSl: »haS'^ e "nmTrt."lS!Lh ,,, hS ?. n<l !- undbo rs- " is W*'^c! N 


) total outout Larm "enmm m wiwu mens anti Lundborg. His lincitngs » 

S " orgoniXn, B e , flrs ‘ P"*J. which has that their wrlSngs contain no tmt 

an only really gain by measures S? r t m ” p !Jf nred n P[i nt ®bewhere nnd nition of what he hns singled o«f£ | ' 

Which increase total output All such book. Is based the novel central message: nameh. ; V' 

organizations 1 end to° make derisions Sf/n rles °i P ub ^ctures given nt the equilibrating role ofchangeS tt | ; 

klwly. Pnally, me more st^and • ^i VJS! ent !.? *? f S hlc ? 8 ° 1978 output, Wlcknoff, Lindahl mtd.Ohltf " 

long Established a roclety is the more sltniiltnneous dls- nre shown to have been pntntoJ/.. 

likely it is; to have a well developed ' concerned with prices, not OTtplik'; . 

system of special interest groups wlSch nimfmilnf dc P ress, P n vnd unom- Patinkin's assertion . JS' ; 
ill slow down the Tate of growth " Ph ^^ 11 ru^ r ?., C0 , mn10n *5 P 11 , coun ' General Theory cannot be consider^’.. 
Thus, to take an-SwiGUB^mDli ' rnnJl n h S Western . worid in . die nn Instance of multiple dbeoverg; 
the slow postwar' hhiwth of^Brl Pain ehc^in^pv^P n ° n i CS n ^ballehged ' by many econdmfe,-' 
relative to Japan and Germany may be not - he ,“ Countries: was Klein and Robinson claim 

attributable to the long-run sob! gl and 1 wohld^sSm 'rinS^wu iS e 1 me * II K ? 1 ^ 1 Undoubtedly 
"qlincal Stability df the former whereas =•- ^ -/°- t xpec , a Jackie see? in Myrdal an mddfcj- 

the latter ttfo countries many instltu- .jJSl- Keynes s dent djscdverer while Stdger clw.ns 


appropriate battalions of civil ser- not _ Aim 
vants can legislate free haggis into disciples, 
existence. The message of this book D Ka 
Is that both elements are, for all in ethQS 
practjcal purposes, illusion. j n retr 

This is not because the authors are _ tU( j y ; 
(like some of us) cynical concerning am nl e 
the ability of political mechanisms or me |, t f 
civil servants to. increase the wealth- ,u„ r _ 


Dr Kadish emphasizes the contrast 
in ethos of the two universities: 

In retrospect, the group which this 
study has dealt with offers an ex- 
ample of lateral scientific develop- 
ment expressed organizationally by 


The intense interest which Oxford 
has always shown in the study of I 
mail and of conduct has put her 
practically in touch with many 
sides of actual life . . . But in 
Cambridge we are so engrossed in 
the study of tilings that we have not 
time to spare lor trying to know 
ourselves. 

So man was regarded "as if he were 
a kind of thing" and ihe same 
methods upplied to him as to physic- 
al phenomena. Herbert Fuxwcll's 
views . 1 too. diverged from Marshall’s, 
Both Cunningham and Foxwell 
moved to the London School of Eco- 
nomics. the one via King's, the other 
University College. 

How is one to account for Mar- 
shall’s triumph? He achieved, or 
almost achieved, for economics what 
the ecumenical movement has 


Palanpur 

The Economy of an Indian Village 

C. J. Bliss and N. H. Stern 

This study is an ambitious and syste matlc attempt to pul to the test theories 
of underdevelopment and of the motives and behaviour of poor farmers I n an 
Indian village. As well as reporting on the village, its population and 
institutions, the authors include a review of the development models on which 
they have drawn, modifying them where appropriate. £15 


Oxford University Press 


creating powers of society by the 
minutest fractipn. Indeed, in its 
opening and concluding descriptive 
chapters the book suggests that on 
occasion the formidable battery oF 
administrators, Which the .Scots nave 
endured for many a long year may 
have marginally Improved the lot of 
.-their fellow-men. No positive evi- 
dence exists to support this proposl- . 


study has dealt with oners an ex- attempted for religion, by accommo-. 
ample of lateral scientific develop- dating in his work a great range of 
ment expressed organizationally by mutually-conflicting ideas, sufficient- 
the redemaipatiqn of the bound-, jy rem oved from reality For the Bin- 
aries or political economy as an (fat to be obscured. Another reason 
academic discipline. In its -lifetime for his success, perhaps, stems from 
the group of Oxford economists ^is own' position as the leader of the 
was regarded as a school of. m 0 ve ment: as Dr Kadish remarks, 
thought: in confrontation with the on - e 0 f the major problems facing 

group referred to as the Marshal- ,u e rii« en iers' como. apart from 


/ With thb exception of Cannan, the 
Oxford crowd were short of hinds 


lion, of course.; it is simply that; it -is and came from working-class or trn- 
not impossible that it might 'have poverished middle-class families that, 
been so, and the authors charitably were put under severe financial' 



give the administrators the benefit of strain by the expense of their educa- 
the doubt. V tion.. (Might thjs have accounted for. 

the foiir intervening ohap- 


r o 5 =c d a,' or m e = h,s The Economist as Preacher . 

huSew^SdiwovoeatVe essays. the wlnnerofH* 1982 Nobel . : 
mutually-conflicting ideas, sufficient- Prize for Economic Sciences arid one of the world’s foremoit historians 7 
ly removed from reality for the con- of economic thought has fresh and sensible things to say abour the 
flict to be obscured. Another reason relationship between economics and ethics, the way the po itical 
for his success, perhaps, stems from environment is reflected In this highty mathematical social science, 
his own position as the leader of the 268pages. £15.00 - (0631 13235 XJ 
movement: as Dr Kadish remarks, __ : ... • . . . 'j 

one of the major problems facing ThP Economics Of Supply and D6ITI2 flu 
the dissenters' camp, apart from LAWRENCE KLEIN 

the lack of organizational base, m this book, the 1 980 Nobel Prize-winner, one of the leaders of modern 
was lack of leadership. There was macroeconomic modelling, makes a compelling case for the Integration 
no figure of unquestioned prafes- of supply and demand in economic analysis and policy, 
sional authority m their camp who i May i |J 6 pages. £12.50 (0 63113155 69 
could bring unity and cohesion to ^ .. J • 

their arguments and ai the same Anticipations of the General Theory? 

• DON PATINKIN . ... . . 


Thls iS the story of, the'circumstances that made the General Theory 


. 91 - Jntaw , maior inno 


ochool artd th< 
Michal Kalecki..,. 
starts iby idehtif 


dish ; sage, . Klein' and Roblrejon «il W t '. 
■ cpnw'ra.ie the equilibrating a m&-± , ■. 
file., chan^ lnbutput within their deWTi- E. 


ters ^hibh do the. damage. These set 
out In exhaustive, u some might, say 
exhausting 4 detail the facts; in so far 
as they ; can bo discerned,; of Scat- 


tIon..f Might this have accounted for. 'wademic This inhe story of, the^circumstances that made the General Theory 
their interest in economics and their establishment of university postSr- noc^ibie. Was It discovered simultaneously by several economists; whap- 
belief in Its importance?) They also J the predse nature of i;he discoveries which led Up to It; whydid ■ ; : 

shared a .strong Teligioils sentiment , that, wag^ M. f^afully m .earlier ,hr>v.nrcur whenand 1 where' they dfd? This maior historical 


i W° n etarlst, Keynesian and New Classical 

J an opportunity to teach ipolitlcal ew data required fo r u " d ^\ an ^!"§ u ^ c °' Economics 5 

homyand economic history, ‘‘as well was* renuir^l JEROME' L. STEIN 
if • as offering the challenge of realizing he pmurt ,, hat requj red. . ana ^ once Keynesian thebiV reigned supreme, three competing 

d Toynbee’s impassioned .promise^ to * fl m- schools how co-exist, each o^erifig very different explanations for 

. England’s, working clas? 


,-ofeqn^J:; t ; d^estibility.ofa failWnytime-tabfc. England's, working jh ; hd. nwV Inflation, unemployment andthe decHne in growthjn this important 
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The Political Economy of Big 
Business 
by M. A. Utton 
Martin Robertson, £16.50 
ISBN 0 85520 409 5 


parts concerning the economic effects 
of concentration and the policy 
alternatives that could be used to 
deal with it. 

No one should blame the author 
for his cautious answers to the prior 
question of whether increasing con- 
centration has been, on balance, 
harmful or beneficial. The evidence 
he ably and intelligibly recites is con- 
flicting. Both on a priori and empir- 
ical grounds there is much to be said 
on both sides of the balance sheet. 
Economic theory predicts that profit- 
maximizing monopolists cause wel- 
fare losses. At the same time the 
existence of economies of scale im- 
plies that large firms may potentially 
be the most efficient, though 


Martin Robertson, £16.50 . . - 

ISBN 0 85520 409 5 businesses sheltered from the forces 

— . of competition may not try to mini- 

The power of large trade unions and mize costs. There are also Gal- 
large corporations is well known. Yet brailhian type arguments about the 
the extent of concentration of indus- “manipulation" of consumers. Marx- 
try is less widely appreciated. Today.' 1st contentions of the "alienation" of 
rather more than 40 per cent of the working class, worries over pollu- 
manufneturing output is In the hands t‘ on < h*rge profits and “power" in 
of a mere 100 giant companies, rep- some indefinable but none the less 

- nn ,i| 


some indefinable but none the less 


UI a Hicik IUU &iaj(t kwnif«,. nm| 

resenting far fewer than 1 per cent of frightening sense. These issues nre ail 
the total. examined and. so far as possible, 

-u l on ,s concerned primarily te5f ed against available evidence 

wHh the economic but also the poll- which is, only too often, thin and 

tical implications of this concent ra- capable of more than one interpreta- 

tion. Drawing heavily on the work of Hon. 

Professor S. J. Prais. he documents .Dr Utton’s conclusion is a middle- 

tnC firOW In of cnnrpnlmfinn nf-thp-rnnH — n. 


unmy ns ui wicfteaness. Yet he is 

likely causes. The main interest in worried over many of the consequ- 
nis book, however, relates to the ences of increasing concentration 

" 1 not . >east because of its trend. "Left 

I Lil ITAUIilo/\hi I 5 11 , past experience suggests that 

HUTCHINSON I th !. (“Jporale) sector would come 

1 1 under the control of fewer and fewer 








The Degradation of 

Work? tua,, y 

| Skill, deskilling and the operai 

I labour process trol” 

i Edited by Stephen Wood ■. T ! ie 

I I i book 

| an important contribution politic 

to the post-Bra verman " ere 

debate, reforming and TO? 

specifying the limits of a ond it 

crude deskilling thesis', small i 

Industrial Relations respon 

£6.95 paper 09 145401 8 238pp ** ™ 


to itself past experience suggests that 
the (corporate) sector would come 
■ “ nde r tne control of fewer and fewer 
boards of management which even- 
tually no democratically elected gov- 
ernment would be prepared to see 
operate free of direct political con- 
troT (page 221). 

The most stimulating part of the 
book is where the author considers 


. . — - va vuiiaiuon 

policies to deal with the problems, 
rtere he chooses a much broader 
approach than is customary, adopting 
a four-fold classification: anti-trust ' 
and related policies (subsidies for 

nuc naDMii «... l.i ■ . 
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The Evolution of the 
International Monetary 
System 1M5-81 ■ ■ ■ 

2nd edition. ‘ 

BriariTevy 

'professor lew's classic 
toxtportrdyathe ; 

International. monetary 
arrangenr)ent8. operated by 
thecentralbanks and ■ - 
treasuries ofthp non-} 

cortiimunlet countries alnce' ' 

thewar.' TheTlrriSs i 

Educational Supplement .. 

25.95 pap$r 09 . "1 4S91 1 1 7 . - 2^0 ppl 

Introduction to ■ ; s 
Political Economy, 

, E J. Mlshan 
JProfesa^rMlshanhas. ■ l Y 
succe^ed ini rr|aklng : '■* 
appetizing and eaBy to 

digest what Is often an ; 


enugenb'tad : labpfir itortfaL 

cy formation; dis^ngterntThi’ 

stnte. - favoured by those or the 
and Chicago schools who 

te Ve 5 m,y ,n the strength of 
competitjye forces; and solutions of 
the left . touching on worker 1 parti- ! 
cipalion and central planning, i 
hJkI P' cks out, what he regards as 
h* . e ® ch category, though 

he hfts little time . for the "disengp- 

SSVhJ* k har ^iy' a . surprise when fin 
v , c rimes dQwn in favour of 
toing to. makefile market system 
perform better. His preferred set of- 
measures includes a much stronger 
22?7* 10 ? compulsory pa- 

JeijtJicensmg. more information K in 
.company , account about profits, 


Job 

evaluation 

Free Enterprise, Fair Employment 
by Elliott Jaques 
Heinemann Educational. £9.5(1 
ISBN 0 8448 1417 2 

Economists nre divided hetween 
those who believe that labour is 
simply like any other commodity, the 
price and quantity of which nre 
established by the forces or supply 
and demand, and those who seek 
explanations of these outside tiie 
confines of the discipline by refer- 
ence to one of a range of non- 
economic theories that are currently 
on offer. 

Over the past decade non-econo-' 
mic theories of wage determination 
hove been treated with disdain by 
the majority of economists who Imvc 
argued that wage and price in flu (ion 
could be easily explained by refer- 
ence to economic considerations 
alone: this tendency was reflected in 
(he conversion of a mnjority of the 
profession to monetarism. Recently, 
however, the tide has turned. The 
persistence of stagflalion has under- 
mined the naive belief in market 
clearing that underpinned many 
monetarist models. Moreover main- 
stream neoclassical theory has, in 
attempting to account for stagflation, 
come to recognize the importance of 
many of those features of the labour 
market that institutionalists have 
emphasized for so long. 

Professor Jaques brings to this de- 
bate the perspective of the social 
psychologist. More importantly, by 
drawmg together the several strands 
of his influential and innovative work 
into pay and employment he presents 
a wide-ranging set of proposals which 
he suggests will ensure non-infiation- 
ary full employment. The author sets 
out to demonstrate “why Keynesian 
and I Friedmanile solutions" to the 
problems of inflation and uncmplov- 
nient “must fail”. Given the urgency 

■ of. these problems today any book 

■ S 1 deserve * consid- 

Whfloro In- triilhr however, it rails to 
substantiate them. 

• y« le what J aques has to offer 
in this volume is new. Every element 

. ?LiS 6 ' S i hem T e T he alines, has tv 
Mlar ring. He argues in common 
with at least one prominent strand of 
Keynesian . thought and, perhaps 
Keynes, himself, that wage inflation is 


ment con trad tor most worker*, re- 
sults in a quusi-pcnnaneni icla- 
lionship between worker and em- 
ployer which is quite unlike the 
anonymous and impersonal relations 
that are assumed in the classical 
economic theory of the Inhour market. 
Thus social attitudes 11 nd conventions 
mediate (he relationships between 
employers and employees and of 
these, considerations of fairness are 
paramount. Considerations of fair- 
ness anil justice affect employees' 
percept ions of the appropriate s"t nur- 
ture of differentials between jobs at 
different levels of the occupational 
structure while "employees who are 
employed at the same level of work 
have the same standards of what 
would he fair payment for that 
work", the same "felt-fair pay". Few 
economists would disagree with 
either or these propositions. What 
has to be resolved is what constitutes 
(lie same level i»r work, and having 
determined this, which notion or fair- 
ness workers employ in evaluating 
1 heir rewards. Jaques's answer to the 
first of llie.se is the time -spa 11 of 
discretion which is "derived simply 
by establishing with n manager or 
subordinate those assignments or 
sequences of assignments that have 
the longest maximum target comple- 
tion time” and to the second that 
people who arc employed nt the 
snme time-spun named the same felt- 
fair puy" regardless of nny other 
specific features or circumstances of 
the job. 

Those offering an alternative inter- 
pretation of employment relations 
namely economists, would dispute 
that the notion of the time-span of 
discretion captures and therefore re- 
wards all those elements that are 
esscntinl for an efficient allocation of 
labour and hence a healthy economy. 

Moreover the economist’s notion 
of the equalization of net advantages 
across different employments draws 
attention to (he wider range of fnc- 
tors which in practice determine pay 
levels. Nor is their theory devoid nF 
considerations of fairness, focusing us 
it does on cqunl reward for work of 


apia. yamc. TUrfr thcoTSl 
10 explain rewards in even 
"lent - m contrast to that JlS* 
Jaques admits that his ihtoJSP 
from universal in its applfcSZf 
arguments determining 
Tor .self-employed oersnm 
extension, those in small ftSj. 
he suggests, diffcrenl 
underpinning the pay of thJlSr 
of employees. Tire nrsum^r^ 
offers to explain tliis^lchoiwu' 
linrdly convincing, but semli 
emphasize the fact that this Si 1 
assigns a minor role to pr<S' 
considerations, for these K 
a I captured m tire Mme-spaS 
iMion of u job, ami estab]kh«5 

mSr link " dwMn -sj. 

Jacques’s notion of the timeW 
discretion is none the less anT5 


I. ... 1 r K an txe r • 

(mil mid provocative view of 

aspects of work (hot need toY - 
rewarded to ensure ecanomif » 
socia efficiency. On the suhitaV . 
nay Jaques is interesting and W 
l.umg. but the supporting paW 
measures he advocates to eaS ki 
employment is frankly naive, fit 
r»r example arc we to make dg, 
advocacy of reflalionary public wc® 
programmes financed out of cudt! 
taxation? Unless this taxation b i^l- 
lzed wholly out of savings (In iM 
case whnt happens to flow of fit 
to the private sector for inveirf 
purposes?) this is unlikely to pro*# . 
nny significant stimulus to enifcl 
ment. 

The book is unlikely to eo*fc| 
most readers that the author kp 
established the case for abdskf 
tiie mnrkct for labour, os he tof 1 . 
or indeed that this is tl&tkg-' 
However in raising the matter khP, 
directed attention to the issis'**: 
lies at the heart of some d 4K 
most important problems ronfitHaiR ' 
society todny. ‘ ' . 

Ri F. Elliott "" 


— 

fi- l'\ Elliott is lecturer in peed’s 
economy at the University of fo V: 
tleen. 


“=7.;, v* .vrunmai as we 1 
as civil proceedings: tn the USA in a 
.recent ye^r, 29 peripris were sint-to 
•SjF? 1 f “r a t otal of 2921 days fof 

anri-trust : offeiicesl ' ■ 

m p ^P ose f Will qppe H ] 
m ? S ! ^°.*i ,oSe wish to retafir a 
su bstan ba| private tOfqpetitiye sectQr 


otgest what la often an ’ •. - , 

ftpiiPB»4 ■ asxsmm 

stimulate 


Uie product of the Competitive leap- 
froggmg of pay settlements; of diffe- 
rent bargaining groups trying to en- 
sqre: they maintain their position in 

mnn^f' h th rarchy »; In , con ThPn with 
n, h . who advQcate an in- 
romes policy he proposes the adop- 

^L° nnl Job evaluation 

. The evidence for this concensus 
IfVeS he ; su ^ ests . from his extep! 

rch - the Re!d of pay. 
ment; systems and I . is,clear|y essential 
to the success Of ,his prbnosal ' ui 

'■^effililhed ficHeme sbould 

StiSrJ? « d f N : confext of the 

of wunciLpf wise 

; mcn ..who- .ar 6 charged with deter- 
Wife feasible (ate of advance 
°rtbe Average; fever of pay S" 


CB 50 riflnar na -iziiViQi y ! ® follow, 0 ^ • 


^ iiefiWtfOhB " •• ‘ 


ifeiVflS'a-; wjdq; regdership; .'jT i 


TH **conomii t£I 

BOOKSHOP 

6 

* Coooe?m!nh C fftrr i, M ,on 1983 Common Grists North-SouVc! 
uooperation for world recovery (Pan) £1.95 (+ £Q.60 .pSp) ; 

van DulJ n The Long Wave in Economic Life (Allen & Unwin) ' 

. e . . . £6.50 (+ £1.26 pip) . V 

UnwlnI P8ter Hl3tory ot Econ °mlc Analysis (Allen & .V . ’ ; 
, ™ £25.00 (+• £1;96 p^ ; ' | 

THE ECONOMISTS’ BOOKSHOP r | 

Clare Market, Portugal Street, 

. London WC2 H 

■' V-. in ^^00 M O n6a^ay .':i , ' 1 v 

■i ' : vi rn 

^itien^sgn^, 1 !^ 19 lor « copy of our 0*1^ | 

r" Addieon-Wesley Publishers M 

l b ^ °f P®vel6plng Ecdnoniies i v|.,: ji 

!l ; u "'vorsity of itia^* f 

nttektbr fi *«n»— ..... . : K onom\»*}'- »' 

also offers sfl;! S. 
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Universities 


University of 
Bristol 

CHAIR IN LAW 


UNIVERSITY OF MALAYA 

Applications are Invited for the following posts: 

CHAIRS 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING : 

Chair of BtookaaleH Engineering 

FACULTY OF ARTS ANDSOCIAL SCIENCES: 

Chair of lelamlo Stud lee. Candidates should be proficient In Classical 
Arabic (al-Fusha). 

INSTITUTE OF ADVANCED STUDIES 

Chslrof Malaysian Land Use Studies 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSORS 
FACULTY OF ECONOMICS AND 
ADMINISTRATION: 

Inthe foUowIngdlvMons: Analytical Economics; Applied Economics; 
Accountancy; Business Administration In ft) Financial Management (II) 
^ariurtlng Management or Industrial Relations; RuraLDevetopmarrt; 

FACULTY OF EDUCATION: 

In Mathematics and Science Education 

FACULTY OF ARTS AND SOCIAL SCIENCES: 


The University proposes 
lo make nn appolntmont to 
■ Choir In the Faculty or 
Low from 1 August 1983, 



LECTURERS 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING: 




runinnn,rnouru.uiauunAL Experiencewllh the Operating 
System UNlXwil be an advantage. 

Department of Hfeohmleal Engineering: In Applied Mechanics. 

FACULTY OF ECONOMICS AND 
ADMINISTRATION: 

Division of Statistics: In (I) Econometrics (II) Statistical Economics 
(0) Multivariate Analysis. 

Division of Business Administration: In (I) Financial Management 
(S) Marketing Management or Industrial Management, 

DMskmrt Rural Development: In (I) SocWogy(l) Resource , , 

FACULTY OF LAW 

CENTRE FOR FOUNDATION STpDIES IN 
SCIENCE: 

InChembby • 

8alerysoales:1lieamcHHits are fixed In Malayalandollamand ■ 
approximate sterling equivalents per mensem (at currant exchange 
reras: £1 equivalent to MS3.51) are: 

Professor E88B.76 X 42.73-1 ,0».40/ftevtew Point (2yeara); 


or such lstor dots as may 
ba agreed. 

Suitably qualiried candi- 
date! are inviting to sub- 
mit applications by 31 
March 1883. Further par- 
ticular or the appoint- 
ment may be obtained 
from tha Registrar and 
Secretary. University Sen- 
ate House, Bristol BS8 
1TH. HI 


University College 
Cardiff 

□avid OwBn Centra 

PROJECT OFFICER 

Project orfloer required 
Far writing micro-compu- 
ter programs for the com- 
puter-assisted population 
training project (Poptranl 
In the aavid Owen Centra 
Tor Population Growth 
Studies at University Col- 
lage, Cardiff. Ths appoint- 
ment will bo until 30 
September 1984 In the 
first Inatonue. 

Research Assistant Scale 
(CB.S30 - £8.083 p.B.I - 
subject to e three months 
probationary period. A so 
dal science degree ‘OF 
background Is desirable. 
Applicants should be, able 
to demonstrate significant 
experience ' of Paaca 
Fortran. 


ratM: £1 equivalent to M$3.5lj are: 

PrafwaorEOSB.76 x 4273- 1,028.40/Ravtew Point (2ya6re); 
21,07,1.22x42.73^1,113,90. . ' ' 

. AModkts Professor £831 .90 X 34.18-666.08/nevlBw Point (2y8Bra); 
2908.63x34.18-943.01. - 


tfeurrant fetes,;, 
FtirihelpartlcuiaH 


co pile s 1 ! ° tcmetli er wl.h'S'KS 
names antf addresses of 

‘.ra..:; 

Principal (Administration) 
A Registrar, .University 

Ca r tflW ’ CF1 ' 1 from 

Whom further particulars 
will be available. Closing 

ftSfial «“ "Vt 


University of 
Liverpool 

□apartment or Mechanical 
Engineering _ 

Control of Vibrating Systems 

SENIOR RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 

Applications are Invited 


search Assists 
psrtment of 
glneering. 

appointed will work on tn 
.E.R.C. Tunded project 
suspension Syatsms for 
Vibration Control in Rotat- 
ing Machinery" under Or 
R. Standway. Applicant* 
should have a. good rtrar da 
area, hold Or . sxpept to 
torata In tha 


. "keen • Interest In 

modelling and,..gontrol 

r dynamic !ly^l*m«, . 


University of 
Bath 

LECTURER IN 
MATHEMATICS 

Applications are invited 
for o post of Lecturer In 
Mathematics in the School 
of Mathematics. tenable 
from 1st September I9B3. 

Applicants should be 
pure mathematicians with 
research Interests In non- 
linear and applied 
analysis. 


Tha starting salary will 
be set In the lower part or 
tha range EA.S7B— 
£13.309. 


Further particulars and 
application rorm are avail- 
able from tha Personnel 
Officer. University _ or 
Bath. Bath, HAS TAV. 
Please quote reference 
number 83/14. 

Closing data for appllra- 
tlans Bin April 1983. HI 


The University of 
Sheffield 

Department or French 

LECTURER 

Applications are Invited 
from man and women for n 
post of Lecturer In the 
above, Dapartirjnnt . tedahjn 

'i Preference yvIh^iV 
candidates with Tn 


n . French. 

bought of thp 
narlod. . .Initial 


fhe l n?rid a* £fli*3 7 3—^7 .633 
year, rising to £13.303 


year. . Expected age or 
candidates up to about 3T 
years but older candldat 
not precluded. Partlculi 
from tha RBHijlrar 'ai 
Sacratary . (Staf/inaJ, In 
Mill varsity. She! field 910 
ITN to whom applicstlona 
S copies). Including the 
names of throe referees, 
should .ba sent by IB 
March 1983. Quote roll 
R78S/D1. HI 


a “ r P c S?t1M 

a SS 35o 

n appllcatlona- 
including the 


The University of 
Lancaster 


Maurice □ Rockltt 
Teaching Follow in 
Matlorn Christian Social 
and Political Thought 

SENIOR 

LECTURESHIP/ 

LECTURESHIP 

Applications arc Invited 
for a ban lor Lectureship/ 


Lectureship in the Depart- 
ment of Religious Studied 
tanabla Tor u period of up 
to five years from 1 Oct- 
ober 1 9B3 on the sculn 
£6.373— £13.0 03 (Lectur- 
er) or Eia.sao-Eis.iao 


tenabln Tor a period of up 
to five years from 1 Oct- 
ober 1 9B3 on the sculn 
£13.303 (Lectur- 


(Senlor Lecturer). 

Applicants will bo ex- 
pected to engnga In 
tenchlna and research In 
the modern history of 
Christian social and pol- 
itical thought and Its cur- 


The City University 

Department of Systems 
Be Jo nee 

ROBERT K1TCHIN 
(SADDLERS) 
LECTURER IN 
INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING 

Applications are Invited 
for t fin following posts: 

. Hobart Klichln (Sad- 
dlers) Lecturer In Indust- 
rial Engineering. 

Candidate^ should ba 
graduates In Industrial en- 
gineering, engineering or 
management end have nro- 
renalonal mcperloncc In 
mananoment In the en- 
gineering Industry and In 
tnarhlng at university or 
poat-OKperlence levels. 
Tim successful candidate 


rent application. The poet will loin a (earn that has 

Is based In the Db pertinent boon formed to develop 

of Religious Stud left, but and taecn engineering 


or Religious Studle*. but 
snfiulrlen are also Invited 
from those outside the 
fields of religious studies 
or theology. 


Further particulars may- 
be obtained Collating ref- 
erence L259) from tiie 


Estsbllahmnnt Officer. 

University House. Ball- 
rlgg. Lancaster. LAI 
4YVV, to whom applica- 
tions should fan made (five 
copies) naming three ref- 
erees. Not later than 1 B 
March 19 83. HI 


l . ll . Univeraity of 
• . Liverpool 

fnftltult of Bk tension 
. - ■ . Studios 

. LECTURER ’• 

tp pi ice tlanS are- invited 
-or. the post of Lacturnr In 

S itA institute: of - Extension 
tudioe- with. e. special, in-' 
teres t and competence lh 
social . Studies, frqm 1st 
April. 1983. or as. soon aa 
aaslble thereafter 




University of • 
Newoaa tie upon Tyne 
CHAIR OF FRENCH 

< Appllcatlona are Invited' 
ror the Chair, of French 
from candidates whose 
mein Interests are In the 
field of. French Language. 
Ths appointment will taka 
leas* 00 1 at ' October 

Salary 1 will bd on _ the, 
professorial range. Mem- 
bership or a University su- ' 

E arsnnuaelan schema will 
e required. 

Further particulars may', 

&V°e b ^ 

■ Kensington Terr oca.- SjVr* , 
osa tip Upon . , Tyne . NB I 
7RU.' wflh whom ’ brpI lea- . 

8 ana : tiff cobles) giving j 
ie ; nemos, of 1 . yirea ■ tm * ■ 


with neighbourhood orna- 
nisatlona and • minority 

R roups within tha broad 
iqld 'or community -adult 
education, preferably In 
the Inner areas of .large 
cities. Research -and orga- 
nisational . experience In 
thin context. a considerable 
asset. 

Salary . ou tha- scale 
£6,375— £13.305 per an- 
num. 

Appllcatlona. . together 
with tfia . names of .three 
refer eas. should be . je- 


P.O, BOX 147. Liverpool. 
IBS 3BX, •. from whom 
further particulars may be 


^Tffi^rtffdlSityral^SofB^lk^tiwttelsggMafchlgaa.,. 


: ; UNIVERSITY Of 8TMTH&YDE 


imi PROFESSOR 

W dFPHYSICS 

-et,' ” (PHOTONICS) n> • 

' » ^ ^ .* 

Tiie University I iwUm. applications lor ttte now post of PfotsMocol 
Physios (Photonics) h the OedUtmM of Natural Philosophy. 

; successful candidate shoukJ hwra extenflvp rewBron expsrtenps 
tn^ the. area of Qptfretectrortk* arid Leapf nV? 16 * F^.-W 1 p!i 
: expected In 'jiartkwW to expand Industrial oo^frarattori and to.ba 
chalpnan of^tho'ctepartmenl by rotation. 

•' Fprth«:^B^’(^ Was) ,w 

Ifeglslrirf Unhvrsliy of Strtthelyds, McQ#nc* BUiMWfl. 16 


S ale ffom rasrReguwr. Tn« 

• * J > 

** * ' • 1/ • ' • ■ 

University College • 
Cardiff , 

'• ' ^l^^aterl^ n“a By , 

. '* SCIENCE . .« 


Applies 

■ October 1 
' msnt of , I 
. Lloyd. 




cerlala B denes 

’WliOTa'i 

, pfofSMor, H- 1 


two copies) 


Reglilrir,' Uqivgra 
Rtohmpnd Straat, 
iriufltbg>Mi( by 3 


«flow 01 iXQi to whom •ppJtoftloos 



submit 

.) « •• . 


The l)niverBityof .' 
-Leeds.-. 

V Department of . Philosophy . 

:chair.-. 


ApPllc.at 


,or ' « ■ 

/depsrt. . 

■ cants y/hos 
may bs in 

OP wlthlh". ,- tho 
I 1 ; range m 
a. year. *1 
.• i miks . 

E5r“V&S^T”^hB°pnlv«reity 

'L B ^VbV’ l aM5PA-n°t p\? 

sons other than Uioss will 
submit formal , . applies 

:W. 


nlyer, 

w.jjieSS.ou. 
ice .number SB. 
; . fro 


HEATD^bFTHE 
DEPARTMENT OF 
MICROBIOLOGY 


natsriea W.ciiW; . 


Applications are Invited 
for' itpe Post, of Profesaor 
of Microbiology .and rjaed 
or tl|« □apartment;,- ; 

e- departmehk has an 
. .Icnt tepiiiRUoit for' Its 
B..M8 'Itaa a number 

Fs.e.rck. r ^2in- V n a1?6n°g r 

■ m ml intent lo the l nous t>- 
a 1 1 year In. the udder- . 
-•auate ■ courap end flu 
iiurcH has a strong :np 


■ tIib"' su i eda sfu). 'candidate''" 1 
Is. likely to hsvi'WWB o*- 
bei-lsnce ns «. miardbiolog- 
1 st and. to have a pro van 
ird |n .gnu or. more me- 


rthbr | bdr'crawlarr are.;. 1 

Sbi?o riadfatrUr ct-pij? : : j 

J Applies Clops ' dlvll 
...... flames., and 'addra 

of .Ithrae referee ■ alii 

8?bi”AV.*° 

rafarpnea 


management for all en- 
alnenrlnn nlnilenta In the 
univeralty. 

The appointment, la for 
nn InltlHl period of two 
years. 

ROBERT KITCH1N 
(SADDLERS) 
TEACHING FELLOW 
IN SY8TEMS 
SCIENCE 

Candidates should poa- 

» tss e post -graduate oueli- 
catton relevant to sys- 
tems sole nee . end have 
both ■ professional and 
teaching experience in aya- 
•erne oitelyaja or opera- 
lons.rasaaroh. An- Interest 
n Interdisciplinary ' op-- 
pllcatlone and teaoltlnp' 
will, be helpful 


- Tho appointment W (or 
an iimtol period of three, 
years. 

'Salary, for both . posts 
will ba on the saale 
£7.333 to £14.003 P.e. In- 
clusive of London Allow- 
nnoe. 


Appointments will . ba 
made this lumjnar to. allow 

R reparetory time, before 
is start of . the next 
academic yasr In October 
19B3. 

Further particulars and 
application forma may- be 
obtained from tha 

Academic Registrar's 

Office, The City Unlvera- 


Dhgne oi-asa sana ext 
S03S». riaaae fluote imf- 
erenca - SS/3T8/THES. 
Cloj^na date 1 lift Margh 


University, of the. 

West Indies . 
f _• Jamaica • • 

chXirin! 1 

COMPUTING 

SCIENCE 

are Inv 

. „ . . . - quail 


candldat aa ?nr uie poet 
Ohair in Computing Sat 
Department 


s the me tics, 
re expected 
tereats and 
naldorable 
software 

and/or applications 

'ir&SjE 

; | j * 1' 1 a t a 11 n ' ; '•*: 

' BtMdV >nd’ w«wj 

,Orent. ■ - unriirnlsqed 
‘aecomiHOdattbri or^np — 
allnwanoa. ■ -Family ... 

Kjeeusf 

. rod las < Mena., 

A.* 


London 


bail. London 
' ottn 
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Universities 

continued 


University of 
London 

Inal [CU ta or Unltad Statoa 
Studies 

DIRECTOR 

r„^RP ,, S?. ,,OI,s Invited 

•SLiP*. Dlraciorahlp of the 
Inatltute or UnltecT Statei 
Studies I n_ succession to 
Professor Esmond Wright 
vyho retires at the and of 
September 1983. ft la In- 
tended to make an 
appointment at profes- 
sorial level on a half-time 
baala; the salary and dura- 
tion or appointment will 
be ror negotiation. 

.Applications eccompe- 
n led by a curriculum vitae 
should be sent to the 
Secretary. Institute or 
United States Studies. SI 
Tavistock Square. London 
WCtK BEZ by 18 March. 

HI 


University of London 
Goldsmiths’ College 

School or Humanities and 
Performing Arts 

German nepartment 

Applications are Invited 
J£T “ ijpcturarshlp In Qar- 
with apaafaT Intareat 
?nd . , axparlanco In the 
teaching of the German Lan- 
includlriH the history 

m n ninJ? n IP fl RS fr ° m *ho bB- 
fllnnliw of literacy to the 
present dey. The post li 

Serf l, *fsla rrQnl 

•"S’ WLsao^xna^ssr 

to further details 

to the Senior Assistant Rea- 
J" tr “ r , (Personnel), UnlversT- 


The University of the 
West Indies 
Jamaica 

LECTURER/ASSIST- 
ANT LECTURER IN 
MANAGEMENT 

_ Applications sra Invited 
from suitably qualified ap- 

E l lean is for tha poet of 
ecturer/AesIslent Lectur- 
er In Menaaernene. De- 
partment of MRiugemant 
Studies. Applicants should 
be strongly qualified In 
Marketing and be able to 
Instruct In Organisation 
Theory and Behaviour If 
necessary. Appointee will 
bn expected to undertake 
postgraduate and under- 
- graduate teaching. Duties 
to be sesumad as soon as 
possible. 

i . scales: Lecturer 

iag2£83 JSI8.938 

4.758: ( 1983/84) 

JSfco.ois i - 37,23 1 . Non- 

ISSfloi' > - a a . 013 ? ,IOyVen,:B 


University of 
Birmingham 

Centra Tor Byaentlne 
Studies 

PART-TIME 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIP/ 

ASSOCIATESHIP 

Applications sre Invited 
for the poet or part-time 
Research Fellow/Aaeaclate 
In any field of Byasntlne 
studies ror one-year from 
I October 1983. Salary re- 
P ro lo *he range 

(full-tTme) £6.375— £7, 225 
(Fellow) £5,550— £6,375 
(Associate I, plus super- 
annuation. 


Applications (sis 

copies), naming two re- 
ferees. should be Bent by 


. Assistant 
(1 982/03 
17.653: 


Lecturer 
JSI6.104 - 

.0.983/84 J 


JimiS- 1 9, ( 19, Non- 

SS S:66 n 4*l lB 3.330“ ifoW(,nCfl 
js^aro.. ater,,na 

FSSU. Study and Travel 
O™" 6 - . Unfurnished 

accommodation or housing 
allowance. Family pas- 
sages. Application forms 
(3 copies), should be sent 
as soon as possible to the 
Ragiatrsr, University or 
the West Indies, Mona, 
r i i6mal«s. A p- 

?L ,CB Pl m r“ ld * nt l.n «ha 1/K 
should b|bo send .1 copy to 
the Overseas Education si 
Appointments Depnrt- 
filffaV T 5° British Council 
90/91 Tottenham Court 
Road, London. WIP ODT. 

P uotlng reference U36/83. 

detells end an. 
B i I . c "L‘ on forme are avail- 
ebia from either addrese. 

HI 






• < : i 

l".. 


Me t ?ch r |B8f. PP, ! 0at,an “ * iff 

Brunei University 

Department of Economics 

ONE YEAR 
TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP 

fo^* pi 4«- t, Srf -r° Invited 
i .r a one year temporary 

froiii Wr i“ h n? . ,l1 Economics 
D^rLJ September 1983. 
Prelerenca might be glvpii 
in candidates abto to tsach 
?.!!?. ? r . mor * or tl»o follow- 
1 m *°ro ar 

. " fntr^Mor y ' “ 

VSfO'famJoj hlalory?" introl 
'.••SSSgg'f "ocount^ney -qi? fi-,-: . 

C I i h 5 S'3 1 ”0 * P n P V? 

8 Msrcj . 

7 

Jamaica 

PROJECT OFFICfeR . 

IS5SlI*--» 

edUBtfl wl trh . „4.VS 


1 ^tonp- 

t-sSb, fesr-s 

-Mould indk°«*Ve l, what *‘ n « 
Knowledge end exp- 

, •. Will be 

~o"s ,o =ris 

ti ’eselit I wits 


University of the 
West Indies 
Jamaica 
PROFESSOR/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 

r,^ ,pll f. a H°!!? “ ro Invited 
£rom eultably qualified 
candidates for the post or 
Professor/ Son lor Lecturer 
I" O^nrUnont of Socldlo- 
PriV„££? IJcante should have 
if) 1 " 1 " 8 " 1 w be proficient 
Jno SreesT af lho fol,QW ' 

I) Deviance — Crlml- 
8Se?5feoy ' ■ Induetria! 


« »« ■ CUSHs* u °° eeni oy 

3 May 1983 to Aealetant 
RM’atrar (Artel, P.O. Box 
363, Birmingham D15 BTT, 
from whom further par- 
ticulars may be obtained. 

HI 


University of London 
Institute of 
Education 
LECTURER IN 
PSYCHOLOGY OF 
* EDUCATION 

Required from 1 
September 1983. Appll- 
cents must be able to take 
responsibility Tor teaching 
d s"‘0n. and 
statistics In educational 
rasesreh, and be well 
qualified In social psychol- 
pov. with research and 
teaching experience. 

rx 8 ?vV ry r?S c'J?E turBr “ CH| ° 

f“-5i3 — £l3,505 Plus 

plus ] US8. and0n Wo| 8htlng 

Further details and ap- 
SfSHfi- PersomT?™ 

Bedford 


University of Stirling 
SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER IN 
ACCOUNTANCY 

r«^Ph , J ,c ?. tl . on ? “ra Invited 
tM«t ha » p ? l 8anl °r Lec- 
turar ( or Lecturer. In the 

?o , »« r J n !? nl i of Accountan- 


University of the 
West Indies 
St Lucia 

STAFF TUTOR IN 
HEALTH 
MANAGEMENT 

Applications ere Invited 
from suitably qualified 
Candida tee for the post of 
Staff Tutor In Health Man- 
agement, Department or 
Extra-Mural Studies. 

Appointee to be stationed 
In St Lucia and will imple- 
ment the ln-Servlca Educa- 
tion component uf the 
Health Development end 
Management Project In St 
Lucia. Experience In 
health and/or management 
would be useful. Appoint- 
ment for two yearo at Lor- 
turer or Aealetant Lectur- 
er level. 

ufflBB Sc £^ L 4 0 3 c 4 ur "j: 

ECs/oV. BO - 44.il }£fr a *' 

. Assistant Lecturer 

11982/83) ECS 2 3, 088 - 

24,894. 11983/84) 

ECSS3.39B - 37.3841. 

(£1 Sterling a ECS4.I4) 

FSSU, Study and Travel 
Oram. Unfurnished 

n or houelt 


« « , 1 d . Builnees Law. Tha 
?jpy d |ntm®. nt le Initially 
for.three years, subject to 


5“C , '" P confirmation 1 ° 
permanent as olrcumet- 
?"«*■ Permit Freferance 

the research end post- 


.oon Ut iS - p t 5 , es b A i ;V U,T, * d “ 

*a .Bi 8 / B'Ml. •1987,604 


MtTtVXZ 


orant. Unfurnished 

accommodation or housing 
allowance. Family pas- 
!}*“• ,_^P pll 1 ?* tl R n fornu 
(2 copies), should ba sent 
as soon as possible lo the 
Registrar, University of 
the West Indies, Mnnn, 
Kin oe ton 7. Jamnlco. Ap. 
£*J? a I l J a r B,, ' dBn, ,n thn UK 
should also sand 1 copy to 
ins Overanas Educational 
Appointments Dopart- 

fflfUi T hl? British Council, 
«0“9l Tottenham Courl 
Road, London WIP ODT 
quoting reference U43/83. 
'Hrther detail m and ap- 
plication forma are avail- 
able from either address. 
HI 

University of the 
West Indies 
Jamaica 

RESIDENT TUTOR 

I SSffltm appointee 
•■K* Charge of davelonlnn 
?" d ‘IT p lamenting the ex- 
tra-mural programme, ox- 
" nd have re- 
W?,a2 I *Wi ty . ror Adult 
Education In Eastern 
Jamaica. They will operate 
fr°S, * V n * v ar4lty Centro 
In Kingston end lupervlie 

Sn "eUSfilL bfi a C ^ PO fS 1 d 

S2«S2 lio r ?. nd community 
noedB or tlie country In 
w,th ynTvgrelty 
b *Llj 3*5 sppolnteo win 
on “ tempor- 
nrnnJfif. **1° extra-mural 

?I2.’L P i“ m .“ i n 11,0 roet or 

IfJSS.IfJPi S ut aepeelelly In 
U ? M W "", ra there 

wl. a h n .r-tt r Vr M . U vJS! c - nl - . 

Jss"fe^y B ; l0 ,a? ,Iow,,nuo 


:13ra2 

J8f.917 sing s iluahi* n..mku 


.sterling 


-mmm 


mmm. 


nSUfcrtaxasr - ^ 

-BPortunltiee 

j* » r «l of 

nd Flnan 

ystems. and Taxation 
B|[e? P " » lavele are . aya 


FBSU, Study an 

P/Alf’- Unrurnleh 

r. nauel 


vrani, 

acaommodatlo 


; 11 FBSU 
Ora tit 



turer £6.375 \o 


V»n .M pqailulo to the 

Sv 1 ', 


inVJkpih s&vfe W SoSrSif/ 1 


Sif'*"" W -4t> 

jnel enoulrlea may 
SS-PfowilPr D. 


e Socret- 
Stlrlfng,' 
>1 lnfpr- 
bo made , 


f ,t,drBB « H1 


d . Bn i* B nqrmqi in main ' 

date ate t|a 

w. 


teining up- 
£*cs an the 
relevant 






[ • r* 

A-: C-, , • V 


ri-;,’ 

vj-hSl 


Ealerywiij 


•MCBiioneaqd experience 

. „Selabir ncel set , 1 ©82/83. 

' ' 


wtBSi ffij&rdjg 


Udiversiiyof the 
: West Indie's 
Jamaica 

ASSISTANT . - 

registrar 

IBEMl •. 

JrtftS 1 *? ■hfturd ppaAoan .a 


University of 


^versity of London 
•r Goldsmith’s College 

. PART-TIME 

. lecturership m : 

HISTORY . 

?SS3?* a 4^v°7 £ *i S8Va * i ‘ 

higher d*- n B t Vee PraA,rab,y a . 


The University of 
Papua New Guinoa 

nnpartmoiil (if Anrlrullurn 
ApiiJIi-allonx nrn Invllnil 
(ram nullHhly >iunlirim| 
pnreunn (nr lli« folhiwlnu 
Posit In ne In Dm Itrimrl- 
mont of Aarlrnllurr : 

PROFESSOR 

Annllrante elioiilil have 
S basic dngrnn In Agrlrul- 
tlire. a diet Innulsli nil 
ecnilenilc record, an active 
rasourrli Internal in one of 
Ihn Aarlriiltural niieuceq, 
and a proven ■(■nini-ii for 
? r «*fn«rlrullurn. 

Wide University Irni-hlini 

ox|inrleni-e mill a ail 

kmiwloilgr of tnipli-el 
nurlriiliurn wiinld lie nr 
pnrtii-iilnr nd vantage. The 
liiiivnrelly irrht to 
appoint n iirrxou who will 
iirnvliln etruun ai-<iiletuli' 
landeraliln In 1 urrliiilum 
dnvnliipninnt . In lenrhlnii 
anil roe mi re It mid who .-m, 
atrengtlinu llin rnln of tin. 

I-aculty within ihn wlilnr 
ngrlriilturnl 
piluratluii uuil rreenri-li 
tltraunhoui fnpua Nnw 
OulnnR. 

CHIEF TECHNICAL 
OFFICER IN 
AGRICULTURE 

Applicant* should have 

qtiellf i< a I Inn ; 

fnboreffiv" , ‘' n "v!/ iVt l, fii Tho Australian ’<■ 

academic ^inetiutiinn 1 ." i»ro" National UnJvenlh : ; - 
fp , :! , .?c7„,r l ^Sti, , %,^» nnt , .S Faculty of Arii .. 

t " par " u §&SL*«l — \ 

temporary ■ , 

ausirsf!ip.-rf ak lecturer • • i 

untiarlmonl anil for ihn * 

provision or rmi termini uni make D B port i n ? nt ,#ak *' 

ear vices to teachlnu and ®P appointment Ini 

rpaearch staff . 7n tlm?. “a ^fe rn,,llonl1 ,4r 

**° n, 1 * h “ appointee will ba wni , h« A ih’. # ^P r r# *M«l«35 1 

Pie mail t* £ d ?ft‘ v B . n fiSf J|K SSSSWp*** 1 
¥^R p „1c ra -r a staff. "«Sa ; 

gtti °o r r miSnS or ,n • ^ ■ 

- a K2^D6n“ lo,, ‘ Pror » SB °r RS" 1 C9> - jpS ■ ! 

nSgVai-ff'orfBB^ ^ 9aa - -beS^minst j 

K,7 ’ #, ° P ° r la £lo-«ng date, .8 Mad \ 

Ki (C iItxA. atnrllna as ,BB3 - 


Un, N r cS^I 

Bangor k 

AP «BSS»f 

r!vnnli nn< or * I 

consider the a™lSf b e- 

wIl’hIL 

asr tu ,Si * sJw^ v 


# “SfOitP contrnct 

ror* in U fo nn "PPdlntmente 
U P *° °no or two years 

S" y «2AAn rr » nn »P ad,i 

"PProved 


data: 18 Mad 


Conditions or Apt 
mont: Salary will TJ 

accordance with quil 

tiuTVanae 


reaearcrM rent-rree nccom- 

Etonai!* 1 * ■> iRIZ } paaeageai 

rar B e°« ■r»«2 l, Pi vanco . , k. Iodvb 
AHroB AitQr 18 monthit inr. 

*'?•! education subeldlea; 


per annum. Curreiit 
changa _ rates: SAt 

9US0.96 "> UK6Sp. 


salary continuation schenfe 
to cover extended nines 5 
who "-attU** ■ . Appl I cents 
■■onnHnJ-> i a arrange 

. Bs d Bsir, n fia> 

weicornod. Detailed «n. 

ciiirtl!. ° n " 13 .oaplBil, In- 
S cuprlcultint vitae, 

Liri BC 2R , m f 5!?d Photograph 
“ d ,„ .ygmlng 3 refureqe, 

A»f% ? haJ , rr.ry l °( 8 t t 2'r a 

d uln*ee S rf *e r- 

Sppcdrjtmenta ^ ,,0 D B “ O n ^! 

{FqJUi -T 1 ?® British Council. 

f ur tfin r* < !i«o Sfl 1 ’ 

M?£ ra d Si?iVr eSdrlfee. 


The University 

College of Walos 
■ • Aberystwyth 

Department ur IMiyeica 

. lectureship IN 
mioroelectroni- 

i •' CS 




Orenta ora pi 
word a travel an 


irpvMed tel 


Assistance toward! bqudH fi 
Is given to en appolibi E< 
from outside Canberra.' FI 
porennuatlan tonenU xt EU, 
available for applicants xfe H. 
ore eligible to conbibub' f 
The University rweryst bb% ST 
right nut Co raefca 
appointment or to nih ■! f 
appointment by invltilla it F, 
any time. J 

^ I'roNpcntlve cendMfta t 
should write ta Uw». * 

KE r i, ,h f. f 
fe t* Si.5^1 ii 

manwoBlth UnlyfraJji" | g 

(Apota), 56 Oordojifluialti; |r 
London. WC1H DREr'Er; R 

furltier particulars pvd t> W 

pTicatlon Tor ms before IK, - 1 - 
inltthio nppllcHtlone. p' ! w 


’ ■ , ;4 i 

University of ; 

Liverpool 
ASSISTANT. 
LIBRARIAN (IIA): ; . 

Aonllaatlane are lndtid 


lee, A neg.uo ... — — v;;. s.. 
bxparlanfle - in • ififf 
baaed , llbrei-lpe -wflwf.!; . 
but other appllqiinte oonir 
derail. 

m um on n Boale.rlilnB » * 

■ 505 pay annum, -■ 


■'HRAfwS 

annum, initial 


s^mm 


erennu- 


, uJuvwdtyof 


'•teriing 


K‘ r ; < .. •• i 

e : University . :f , 
•-r •-> . Belfast, ; ’r- !, -i - 

. fill t tn' Aii •• ‘ 



perClciifare may, , 

85l a JUl?fl*. a uotB rBf 


PLEASED 

MENTlbrfe 

I . I V.4). 

THE i 

■ - V 3 




WHEN 


I'. Aocii4.»«iC 


I;!' I'-m-M 

SEM- 
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Universities 

continued 


Fellowships 


MORI HOUII Catholic Hos- 
tel for Unlvaralty Students 
Ired far Baptamber 


DVD pin 

Salary 
K .u. plus bi 
lodging. Apply by 
March with c.v. ana names 
of two referees to the Pro- 
vincial, More Home, S3, 


Cromwell Road 
8W7 2 EH. 


London. 
Hi 


Personal 


■"SMEWS 


._r!3rEd 2 .? 

jCra 


University of 
Cambridge 
Gonville and Caius 
College 

FELLOWSHIP 

. Applications era Invited 
for a Fellowship with 
teaching duties m Pure 
Ma the mat lea (including 

Probability and Statlatlce). 
The succesaful candidate will 
alao be Director of Studies 
In Pure Mathematics. It la 
hoped that the person 
appointed can take up the 
FeU^wihlp an 1st October, 

Further pert I outers may 
ba obtained from the Mas- 
ter's. Secretary. Completed 
applications should be mode 
by 31 Merch 1983. H3 


Fellowships 


JL^ KING EDWARD’S HOSPITAL 

d flffl b FUND FOR LONDON 

KING’S FUND COLLEGE 

JljL FELLOWS 

X^r a niim be r 0 f new FbHowb. The CollBg^SPan 
Independent, charitable Institution concerned with management 
education and development In the National Health Service. Its 
activities have been growing rapidly and new appointments are 
necessary to sustain the extended work load. Applications are 
Invited from those -who could contribute lo the teaching, 
research, consulting and educational development activities of 
the College. A commitment to management education and 
development Is essential, as Is the capacity to work in the field 
with health organisations and on College based programmes. 
Candidates are likely to have experience relating to Health 
Service management, but experience In other fields would also 


be valued. Since several pose we Involv ed, appl ications would 
be welcomed from any relevant dteoi[Mnaryor progressions! 
backgrounds. 

Salary fn the range of: £13.727 to £19,613 per annum 
(exceptionally to £21,366) plus London Weighting of £997 per 

-annum. '• •• 

Further friformStion ls“e\/aia > blq from Tom Evans, Director, 
King's Fund College, 2 Palace Court, London W2 4HS. 
Closing date for applications Is 31st March, 1983. 


Polytechnics 


n 


North Estt P 

London Pofytechnk) V 

heuHyarsualMH • 
ButtigPrednot 
LongbiidgeRead 
P>6»nham 1 Ena)( 

°W«tmenio(Law . 

LII/SLInLaw 

TheDepeAnirtofLawwelaBie ■ ■ 
•5 >0 * rtl W)to(a member ofia«fri4io 
MbatiqMdedlotoaeiiPijfaSaUnr | 
wttx BW Lagofpmpaitvon he BA 
DggmMh Law, hiUJme 

■ndpert-dme.endwhowtlbgBMato. ' 

nukAR alg nlfloHiiconlifeutionld the ' 
^•wtopment ot lewiwKrfibfl nd 
rBMmhlntheFaouKy. T 
M*iy*drie (U| range); 
ee^U-Kl.1j022pkjeeppmp(We r 
t/mlonWilBhtlngBlowwwg. 

further deub and mi ippfcebyi 
™ptBBB4contattjhaPoM*tfrto ;■ 
Pwwine(Oflloe,N(fcflE4a London 
Po|yl<i(*nIo,AitaHou«e,16ariB4 
MB" Road.Chadweil Heath. Homtord. 
a>MXflMe6LX.TBl:D1-6S07782, 

Krt. 3121/31 3?.q0obreRttNo. 

^8182. cio»lr« d>te formoelptof 
■PPto8Bon«7Mareh10e3. 




Newcastle Upon Tyne 
Polytechnic. 

School of Bueinaea 
Administration 

LECTURER H EN 
BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 



Appl Icon ta should have a 

C lrst degree, appropriate 
uelnasa and teeahtna qual- 
Iflcettona and relevant ex- 
' parlance. 

1 " Burnham FBi Ul £6,855 — 

£11,002 per anqum. . , . 

. Her .No-Ai/BS. r 


par further detail* and 
plication form Please tfall 
ip 24-nour Bnivvarlng agr- 


is . stamped eddroMad an- 

tent (Recruitment), Naw- 

polytechnic, “prison Bufld^ 
Ins, BlIlBon Plaoe, NOwceitle 


mg ser- 
or Send 


v Fblytechnic 

READER IN - 
V STRUCTURAL , 
ENGINEERING . I 
£11,981 - £18,018 pa 


Tiona biiuuju yn 

gg?, tl &S^a7g8 a 5. nu ffii 

City of Birmingham 
’■ : . Polytechnic, 1 

Faculty b^grtglneenna * 

Dap "®3«r Hi . 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN CONTROL AND 
E MICRO- 
ELECTRONICS 


Coventry Lanchester Polytechnics 

Information 
Technology Initiative 

Principal Lecturer ClliSai-CISgOIS 

Lecturers 11/Senior Lecturers £6,855-£12,816 
Research Assistants £5,3S5-£7,026 

Experimental Officers £8,658-£11,184 

Several posts are available to assist in research, development and teaching Interested 
applicants are invited lo contact the Head ol Department named below.- 

Electrical and Electronic Engineering - Dr. N. W. Bellamy 


Lecturers ll/Senior Lecturers, Experimental Officers: Information 
Systems Engineering, Computer Applications, Electronics and 
Opto Electronics. 




Lecturers ll/Senior Lecturers, Experimental Officer: Robotics and 
information Technology, application of mini and microcomputers 

‘ Combined Engineering -Dr. S.J. Harve v 

Lecturer ll/Senior Lecturer, Research Assistant, Experimental Officer; 

Computer Aided Engineering: 

Production Engineering - Dr. K. J. Stout 

Lecturers ll/Senior Lecturers, Research Assistant, Experimental 
Officer: Robotics and computer control of manufacture. 

Computer Science - Dr. J. J. Loader 
Principal Lecturer, Lecturers 1 1 /Senior Lecturers: Information 
Systems. Systems Programming, Computer Architecture, Office 
Automation, and Graphics. 

Mathematics - Dr. D. J. 6. James 
Lecturer ll/Senlor Lecturer Modern Applications of Mathematics in 
Engineering. 

Experimental Officers are normally expected to be graduates fn an appropriate rfsapEne 
and preferably have four or more years Industrial expenance in a relevant field. 
Applicants for academic posts should have a good honours degree in a relevant discipSne 
and suitable leaching, research and/or industrial experience. 

Application forms and further details are available Irom Assistant Personnel Officer. 
Coventry (Lanchester) Polytechnic. Priory Street. Coventry CV1 5FB. Telephone 
Coventry (0203) 24168. Closing date 21 al March, 1983. 

AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 


TEACHING COMPANY 
PROGRAMME 

SHEFFIELD CITY POLYTECHNIC 
WITHGKN-SHARDLOW /v, 

GRADUATE ENGINEERS 
TWO ASSOCIATE ENGINEERS 
Salary range - E5,808-E7,575 

Wa era looking hr young Mflh caEbrs giatfuM anglnam (gaod Ivoooura dsflrss) 
vrfft some hcfinWaf wperienes aM ths nt ot straw patanW which w9 wibUb 
them to gain mnknun bsrwft from this opportuily. 

8h8flMd Cb MytscMo and QKN-8hanHow. a loading erenWiafl manu tacluT Br. 
hm gbnsd support undar tha NiBonal TswNng Compony Schama far prefect 
srsss oislgnsd to conUfauts to tha compands manutscbirtog stUoncy. 




thayyrilliBvalhs 

Polylschnip phis fab opportunity lo lutmil thalr work tor s Nglwr ifagiw. 

LECTURER II IN 
MANUFACTURING 
TECHNOLOGY 
.Salary range- £6, 855-El 1,022 


PLYMOUTH 
■y POLYTECHNIC 

FACULTY OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
Department of 
Electrical and 
Electronic 
Engineering 

Senior 
Lecturer/ 
Lecturer II 

in Digital Control 
Engineering 


(SALARY: 

)»855-£12,81 


£8,855-£1 2,81 8) 
(Level of appointment 
and starting salary 
dependent upon 
qualifications and 
experience) 

AppllcaUons are invited from 
wall qualified persons with a 
strong In ter eat In the applica- 
tion of control engineering 


principles to systems, Includ- 
ing digital . control systems. 
The successful applicant will 
have a higher degree or an 
equivalent Industrial research 
and development record. 
Application forms to be re- 
turned by Friday, 24lh March 
1983 can be obtained with 
further particulars from the 
Personnel Officer, Plymouth 
Polytechnic, Drake Circus, 
Plymouth PL4 8AA. 



receipt of considerable resources arising from therecpnl . 
National Advisory Body Information Teonnology 
Initiative. 

The Dean of Sohool has responsibility for schemas of 
study, staff arid all School based resources Including 
significant laboratory faculties. 


Salary Scale: Extended Headof Department Grade VI 
£1 5,867-El 8,705 plus £246 local weighting. 


Further details and forms of application may ba 
obtained from The Staffing Offlcd.Tha Hatfield 
Polytechnic, PO Box 1 09, Hatfield, Hortc AL109AB, 


Manufacturing .Englnssfing Is a vigorous sdMty fa the Osportmsrt and .lha 
asndkfals Mmrid hus U» drivs and smhuriaatn to support proJM t woric, short 
courses end the Deptifatonfs TeacNng Company Programme, fa adcflton » Ufa 
leeching comirttraent 

The eppoWmenl le far a mWmum period.of ^thme V*am wUh a iVong poesMHy (9 ■ 
psnruuwri post becoming evaBebie. . . - 

r r ehodd be ratu*<i w ■***. ilia. . " 


or Tel: Half Md 68100, Ext. 309, ■ 
and should ba submitted by 14th 
March, 1963. Please quote 
TH|; reference number 

HATFIELD 

ik POLYTECHNIC=S 


: ; SMALL BUSINESS CENTRE ' 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 
“Inrormatlon Technology and 
; ; ; the Smaller Firm” : ■ 

(£6,3&6-LE6,03&) r,.;- 

Apfrilcatiohs arb Invited frorn good honours graduatee in 
Bu$lne«l8tudles Mpriteting, Rnance or Computer 
SUidlea wilh an Interest In the InlrodUctlon of Information , 
lechnotogylntothe amajlerflrm Jnltially the appoinlntent, 
vyhiqh is funded ty Nott Ingham, City Gourtdl, wiB be for one 


Further details and form of apfillwrtldh from the Staff , 
Officer;' Trent Polyteo^yilc, Ptirtoif Street, Nottlrlgharri 
NG1 4BU. Applications to be returned as aooh S b 


iti KINGSTON P OLYTE CHNIO 

School of Electronic Engineering 
and Computer Science 

; LECTURESHIPS IN INFORMATION 
. ■ TECHNOLOGY 

AppUcatfanaare invited fbr a numher of permanent 
lectureship app^in tmenta fn the field of information 
technology. A pplicanteshonfdnave a Master’s degree or 
equivalent industrial orcommertial experience an d research 
in tetests in one or mqre of the following areas! software . 

. engineering, man-machine interfaces (including computer 
‘ graphics; language, speech, text and image processing), data 
communications, datastorage and management, intelligent 





ledefand iota Mean activepatt/n the reseoreJurcUtti/ies of the 
School Opportunities eXtstta work part-time for On MPhilor 
PhD research degree. ‘j -. • j. 

Appointment will be made, subject to quel If! cations and ; . 
experience, Inoiteof tbefoliowIngrangMtincluBiveof - 
London allow an caj. .- . V 

'Itechirerfl i' ? ‘ ' ' ,-£7,404-41 1#?1- * 

8eUiorLecttrter -£10,723-£]3;sa5 
Principal LecUurer ■ -£12,480-2115,507 . 

Dels lie mid application forms (to be return ad by Slat March) 
: Cram Academic Registry, Dept. AO, Kingston Polytechnic, 
Penrhyn Road , Kingston upon Thames KT1 2EE. Tel: 
01-549 1366. 
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Polytechnics continued 


I r Senior Lecturer ‘A’ " 
in Home Economics 

(Post Ref: 83/4) 

£11,700 (x3)-£1 2,987 (Bar) 
(x4>-£1 4,748 

AppfloaUona are Invited for tea above poet which is 
primarily concerned with I he further development 
of Iho BA Degree course in Home Economica. 

In atfcWon to being ihe Course Leader, tee 
successful applicant will be expected to lake 
advantage of opportunities avaflable to research, 
consultancy and personal development 
Further particulars end application farms are 
available (ram The Secretary and Treasurer 
(Staffing), The Queen's Cortege, Glasgow. 1 Park 
Drive, Glasgow G3 8LP, or telephone 041-334 
0141, Ext 27. 

The cfaaing date tor Ih/s pest is Monday, 14th 
March 1833. 

THE 

QUEENS COLLEGE 

GLASGOW m 

1 Park Drive. Glasgow. G3 BLP. H&i-yv 
TeJ: MI-334 8141. jSmdL 
lA Scottish Centra] Institution. vzt&P M 


TEESSIDE POLYTECHNIC . 

SSf^S,° N F E £ E™S n,CAL ' *™ 

INFORMATION TECHNOLOCY INITIATIVE 

Owrinm oT^piriwSlwoa™ - ^ tnft>fmaUDn Technology ol tho 

hndiUis and sohm 

These are: ■Welisfo ssU^wfM uno«uij^ addttf«W 


SSJ™" ww* .hstdiJrare and sohm 

.TheSS 

Thess are: 1 "“WWw »3T\d urtJartakf&ta' Mdufono] «&«.- 

L_ffiEU 1,l - L *j |>1 "r «** a Lecturer IIOeMor Lecturer 

electrenics. They 

DEPARTMENT OF COMPUTER SCIENCE ■ - 

INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY INITIATIVE 

•■ssfo^ 


inJyjiL- 'uiurrauon jecrratogy • r ' — , ^nfuun uudv 

^ ** •** " 

■ isass^^, She 

‘ CKuiDa date nw Mitaih..' i . ; ' * ' 




Colleges of 
Technology 

/S2\ 


\ Otfi* J 

East Sussw County Council 

HASTINGS COLLEGE OF 
ARTS & TECHNOLOGY 

HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT 

Engineering and Sclance 
(Grade V) 

To Btait 1st September 1983. 
Full details and application 
form from the Principal, 
Hastings College of Arts & 
Technology, Archery Road, 
St. Leonards-on-Sea, East 
Sussex TN38 QHX. Tel: 
HaatlngB (0424) 423847. 
Closing dale for return of 
application forms Wednesday, 
16th March 1983. 

Interview dates 20th/21at 
April, 1983. 


Robert Gordon's 
Institute of Technology 
Aberdeen 

School of Mathematics 
Computer Studies 

SENIOR LECTURERS 

Senior Lecturers 12 posts) 
to develop CNAA dooreo 
course In Computer Studies/ 
Computer Science with an- 
porlenco In eupervlelan of u 
systems design and Imple- 
mentation project and/or ex- 
tensive academlc/pmcilcal 
experience In topics relating 
to eortware engineering, real 
time and expert systems. De- 
velopments envisaged will 
follow a strong technological 
bias with particular emph- 
asis on practical aspects. 

Dead Honours degree In 
Computer Bclenca/Cumpotnr 
Studies or allied discipline, 
or considerable Induatrlal 
experience required. 

P Z n a B tiu m Cll ' 70 °- 

LECTURER 

Lecturer to teach prog- 
ramming, use of saftwaro 
packages and micro computer 
systems to a wide range of 
courses, Interest In opera! - 

asosssss? “ nd/or ■ pBph| " 

Goad Honours degree In 
Computer Studles/Compulnr 
Science required. 

,.9“i" r > ranoei £7 . 0.16- 

£12,301 per annum. 

■mmBmS?" 8 * W,th rBmaval 

BnkM lla n Secretary, 

", oha T ^ . Cordon 'a Institute 
Ah*rH».^ nolDOir l _ Bchoolhlll, 

aWtt. llfc AM »3& 


Colleges and Departments of Art 


SURREY 

COUNTY COUNCIL 


EPSOM SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN 

Senior Lecturer 

Department of Communication Design 
,s " .September, 1883 < 

5 u!^ Caalgn 

7 degree, of commitment and orsallvltv are 

^SriSw. 8r ^ ,h re,evant P rof0B8lonal and leaching 

: ar^^? 0 ' 404 ^ 13 047 IncI ^ng Surrey 

AaaIUaIIar , , i/. 1 . ‘ . . . 


^ Administrative Officer's Saore- 


Colleges of Higher Education 


WNtotfon*.- IB Mafth 1 m1- 


CUy or London 
Polytechnic 

Re'-Ab Vertlsemant. 

fcEADOF ■ 
■DEPARTMENT 
POST, GRADE V 


-KINGSTON 

POLYTECHNIC 


uV candidate 


*|J£3' srtd an *p 
SMn, ' ; please - • dh 



jgdmx West Glamorgan 
Institute of 

ViaLSg/ Higher Education 

. Athrofa Gorilewln Morgannwg : 

®? n,or Lecturer: Illustration 


o a new and 


allffedgiia 


ilea 


Inner London ^ 
Education Authority 


AVERY HILL COLLEGE 

Bexley Road, Eltham SE9 2PQ. 01-860 0081 > 

Vice-Principal (Academic) r 

from September 1883 • i 

Avery Hill College la a diversified Colloga of Higher Edt ' 
with a variety ol degree mid diploma courae? awffiS ;• 

by CNAA Wh re a,od 10 loachor id!® . . 

The person appointed lo Ihfa post will be resporuMa is ; 
Prlndpa lor Ihe ovorall management of Ihe aKmKlS : " 
Jhe CoHege and in particular, will be required to 2 . 

£T p r £ 10 ,he Col,6ae ' 3 ™ ifitti ; 

Salary El 6,590 plus £834 Inner London Allowance (subteth ' 

SldW' ,S an,lcipaled ,hal ,hB CoOefle wk i ‘ 

richer details and forms available from the dark to hi • 

^S'ly w^T ’ 10 Wh0m compleM ''".™ ^ ; 

ILEA Is an equal opportunities employer 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE ) 

LECTURER IN MUSIC 

(Lecturer II) 

AppliraUons are Invited from suitably qualified candidates lor f 
tne above appolnlment commencing September IsL 1983, 

The College is seeking a widely Interested and skilled muddai 
to develop Ihe musical life of (he College In ail Its focefe, The 
successful candidate will be responsible tor designing ml ' 
leaching ihe music courses offered In ihe Subsidiary Sutfed . 
oI2 9 h?ii Time f-Gd/j and the professional coursed wtii 
are to lowed by B.Ed. (4-year Honours) and PGCE sludetes 
Intending to leach In Junior or Middle schools. It Is hoped lo 
appoint a person with commitment to the development ofniusk , 

In the Junior school. 

A contribution will be expected lo Ihe College's extereta 
In-servfce programme. 

The closing date for receipt ol completed applications U to : 
lltn March, 1983 and II la hoped lo shortlist by the IBth Maci, 

I nfVl. 


Further particulars may be oblafned Iran Uie PrfndWi 
Secretary, Westminster College, North Hlnksey, OxtoTO 
9AT (telephone number [0865] 247844) to whom d> 
applications, together with lull curriculum vitae, and Ihe none, 
addresses and telephone numbers of three referees shouklbe 

oanl 


Cheshire Education Committee 

H North Cheshire Coiled 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR | 

(GROUP 7) . : 

Applications are invited for iho above posl which becbnwt ! 
vacant from isl September, 1983 upon Ihe retirement of W 
present post holder. 

The College Is a major provldor of higher, further 
community eduoallon. j '!!• . 

Further particulars and forms of applloailon may be obtained ; 
EEL DlrooiOf, Norm Cheshire College, .FGamheadi. \ 
Warrington WA2 ODB, and must be relumed by 14 th M* 1 ^ \ 
1983. i- -'i >■ 


j REMINDER 


- : r: -• i 


Classified Ads in the 
; THES ' : :? : H 

should arrive not later than 
' V TOa.m. Monday 
, preceding publication K 
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Research & Studentships 


^WANTTOWOPK 

(tilmmMoti 

JRchnolow?" 


* 'T l^ S''N 0 IT 
^KK^UILIFICAWMj 

The Science and ^ 

Engineering Research 
Council has an answer: 

Studentships for postgraduate conversion courses 
for up to one year. 

They are for graduates In management and 
the arts, as well as science and engineering. 

They will provide essential industrial or 
commercial training. 

IT covers information acquisition, handling 
and use involving the latest technologies In micro- 
electronics, computing and telecommunications. 

Applicants will need a good honours degree 
or an equivalent combination of qualifications and 
experience. 

SERC's one-year studentship 
postgraduate conversion courses are part of an IT 
initiative promoted by the Department of 
Education and Science. 

For details about SERC studentships 
contact: 


SWINDON 


SN2 1 ET. Telephone: (0793) 26222 ' 

"TV 




EMPLOYMENT 
RESEARCHERS 

NATIONAL CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT STUDY: 
ADULT STAGE 

Experienced researchers are requited to work on analysis anti 
report-writing, following the recent completion of an Interview s 
of 1 2,600 members of me National Child Davefopment Study a 

AAlJhatnnHal nari nffha IntaniloufAnAPAmftH Amnlm/manf 


unemployment, Income, training arid education, and Rla specialist 
researchers In these areas wtilch are now Sought 


SENIOR RESEARCH OFFICER) 

C10.428-C1 4,664 (Ihel. of London Weighting) 

RE8EARCH OFFICER! 

£8 l 283-£1(L627(lnol. Of London Weighting) 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT: : 

CS^I 3hU, 681 (Inpl. of London Weighting) 

The people appointed ahould have experience which will enable 
them to work wll^ detailed longitudinal data onemptoyment, 
unemployment, Income, education and training histories. 

Sucoes^ulapplkantswIBJoln the existing multldtedpllnary team 1 ■ 
responsible for ail aspects of tee project. • 

The appotritmentseretotheelid of 1 984 tn the first ^stance, and 
Secondment from an existing employer Ib feaalble. ; t ; : -. 

Further partfouiara'and application fomwfrbm: Peter bowdall, 
National Chlkfren'e Bureau, 8 Wakley Street, London EC1V7QE. 
Toll 01-278 9441, Ext. 12, 


■c-rtnif] 




clUUiK-fC 

' k . 1 1 1 1 


noe dlaciollnaa 


■rtmbntj of 




HEALTH 

RESEARCHER 


NATIONAL CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT STUDY: 
ADULT STAGE 

An experienced researcher Ib required to work on analysis and 
report-writing, following the recent completion ol an Interview 
survey of 12,500 members of the National Child Development 
Study at age 23. A substantial part of the Interview concerned 
health and uae of health services, and It Is a specialist 
researcher In this area which Is now sought. 

The appolnlment will be made according to qualifications and 
experience on the following Beale: 

RESEARCH OFFICER: £8,283-10,527 (Incl. of 
London Weighting) 

For an exceptional candidate it may ba possible to 
offer an appointment on the Senior Research Officer 
scale (£1 0,247-El 4,064). 

The person appointed should have relevant qualifications In, for 
example, medical sociology and experience which will enable 
UiBm to work with detailed longitudinal data on physical 
measures, self-reported health states, medical histories and 
the use of services. 

The successful applicant will Join Ihe existing mulUdlBcIpllnary 
team responsible for all aspects of the project. 

The appointment Is to the end of 1884 In the first instance, and 
secondment from an existing employer Is feasible. 

Further particulars and application form from: Linda 
Jenkins, National Children's Bureau, 8 Wakley Street. 
London EC1V 7QE. 


Administration 


Department of Education & Science 

HM Inspectors of Schools 
Youth Service 

Applications are Invited from women and men, preferably aged 
between 35 and 45 frith extensive experience of youth work and 
relevant professional or academic training. Experience in both 



statutory and voluntary sectors or In youth work training would be 
an advantage. All HM Inspect ora undertake general duties as well 
as specialist work and candidates should, lharefore, have a broad 
Interest in either Schools or Higher and Further Education. 

Starting salary within Ihe range £13,840-£1 9,930 (up to £1,220 
higher in London). Promotion prospects. 

Applications forms (to be returned by 5th April, 1983) and further 
Information may be obtained tram Mr. E. D. Foster. Department of 
Education and Sctence. Room 18/17,* Elizabeth ^ House, 39 York 
Road; London SE1-7J*H.-Tel: 01-928 9222, Ext. 2237 or 2786. 
Please quote 1/83. ■, • '* ^ 


COUNCIL FOR NATIONAL ACADEMIC AWARDS 

ASSISTANT REGISTRAR 

Applications are Invited for the above posl which will oarry no 
specific alignment of discipline based validation duties. 

The principal work of an Assistant Registrar la the validation ol 
degree and postgraduate courses In Polytechnics and other 
Institutions of nlgher education. In addition to tils or her validation 
work, the Assistant Registrar will be Involved In tee development 
of the Council's academic policy generally. 

Candidates for Ihe post should be well qualified aoademicaHy 
and should have hed appropriate .leaching and/or professional 
experience. 

The salary on appointment will be within ihe soale 
£ 11 , 112 -El 4,229 pa (merit bar £12,903 pa) Including London 
Weighting. 

Further particulars of the post may be obtained from; 
AMlstant Secretary (Personnel), CNAA, 344-364 Gray’e Inn 
Road, London WC1X 8BP. Tel: 01-278 4411, td whom 
applications giving details of qualifications and experience 
and tha names and addresses of two referees should be 
submitted by 14 Mareh 1983. 



COLLEGE OF THE 
BAHAMAS 

Staff 

V acancies 


The following posts will become vacant for September 
1st, 1983. All positions require that applicants are 
able to teach up to at least first year University level. 

I 2 Assistant librarians - Candidates must have 
at least an MLS Degree and some knowledge 
of Acquisition! ng or Cataloguing of Library 
materials. 

II 1 Counsellor 

II I 2 Lecturers in Accounting - Candidates must 
either hold an M.B.A. Degree with a major in 
Accounting or equivalent - professional 
qualifications in Accounting. Ability to teach 
British Accounting is desirable. 

IV 1 Lecturer in Menagcment/PubUc 
Administration - To teach General 
Management with a capacity to formulate, 
teach and implement programmes in Public 
Administration. 

V 3 Lecturers in Education - To teach Research 
Methods and Foundation Subjects in 
Education, including Philosophy, Psychology 
and Sociology. 

VI 2 Lecturers in Reading - To teach Reading 
Methodology to teacher trainees, and to 
supervise a Reading laboratory. 

VII 1 Lecturer in Language Arta/Literature - To 
teach Language Ans/Literature to teacher 
trainees for Pnmary/Junior High schools. 

VIII 1 Lecturer in Physical Education - To teach 
Physical . {Education to .teacher trainees for 
• Pmnary/Junior High schools. 

EX 5 Lecturers in English Language/Literature — 
' Ability to leach Linguistics or Communication 
is desirable. 

X Lecturers in Science To teach Chemistry, 


I B I Vt 1 w : JIG W 4'JLf I W [tuiTTFRa IT 


Agriculture (including Animal Science) and 
Mathematics (Pure and Applied). .. 

1 Lecturer' in Geography/Economlcs - To 
teach basic Principles olEconoriiic Geography, 
and aspects of Caribbean and North American 
Geography. 

Lecturers in the' Social Sciences - To teach 
Caribbean History, Social Studies, Sociology 
and Social Work. 

2 Lecturers in Auto Mechanics - Candidates 
must have experience in the area of Heavy 
Duty Equipment, Fluid Power, Diesel 


It* Jill* 1< i A* VbYI ■w*Uit l< [•! I 


Lecturers in Mechanical Technology and 
Applied Electronics - Candidates must have . 
teacher . training and at least five years’ 
experience, 

' 2 Lecturers In Building Construe don . 
Technology and Architectural Design - To 
teach Buildfne Construction and .Architeetiiral 




T. rsTTJ J* \ 7-»>l 1 


Candidates must have 


Plumbing is desira 
teacher training and at 1 least ‘five years 
v i experience 1 . : • 

Candidates for Lectureships in Academic areas 
should have. qualifications up to the Master's Degree 
level plus at least one year of teaching at College 
level./ 

Candidates for Lectureships in Technical areas should 
have ‘a University Degree or die equivalent in an 
; appropriate professional field. 

' Although' it Is. desirable that all candidates should 
. have the above qualifications, experienced candidates 
-with lower qualifications maty also be considered. 

• Salary range is' from $14,400 by $400, to $20,000 peri 

• 'annum.: ' 1 .. V ' 

Interested candidates should submit current j 
rpiumis together yidth. Written Work references and 
up-to-da^e transcripts as soon as possible. 

The Personnel Officer 
College of the Bahamas 
.'Oakes Field Campus 
-. PO Bour N-4912 
.!• .l-ri . Nassau, Bahamas 

















Overseas continued 
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o .Uni versity^ 
D jpnuthatswana 


Resource Centre 

Micro-Teaching Specialist 

Applications are invited for the post of Micro-teaching Specialist 
which exists at the Mmabatho Campus of this University. An 
Honours degree plus University Education Diploma or Bachelor of 
Education degree with experience In micro-teaching is required. 
Duties of the post include the administration and the full integra- 
tion of the Micro-teaching Unit into the teaching-learning frame- 
work of the University, and evaluating the effectiveness of the 
micro-teaching techniques employed. 

Salary scalei R12 057 x 780 - 10 S57 x 080 - 22 173 
Assumption of duty i As soon as possible. 

Fringe benefits Include, inter alia, pension and medical aid funds, 
gjoup life Insurance scheme, assistance towards accommodation, 
18 th cheque, passages for appointee and family, and removal 
allowance. 

Applications should be accompanied by certified copies of 
academic qualifications, a detailed Curriculum Vitae, as well as the 
names of at least two professional referees. 

Applications should I reach the Registrar, University of Bophut- 

c Pri '? tC B *f ^046, Maflkcng, Republic of Bophut- 
hatswana, Southern Africa, before 18 March 1983, P 


, .Li. 'll.-... 


ZM-. 


if 


FEDEBAL UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY 

MAKURDI, NIGERIA 

toaS^SSIS^ctea 1 - 1 *' 1 lrani candWaiea tor !he 

l ^^ rL ^ tB f^Asal8tWT<LactUfW8ln; 

• • -fry Bifltoeoiinn : • ■ 

■ MetaiargyandMaSarhte&^TOfii^ 

• PnxAjctkm Engineering arid Design 

Aerieultural Engineering 
Sehool of Foundation Studies 

lActureraland II. Assistant Lecturers. In: 

Chwrfstfy-OfganiofOfgano Metallic 
‘ BndCom J 5Ul,n 0- Engineering Math*, stalWloe, 

8ch^of Aprteumira^echnolOBy - 

■ Piqwaa ow,8 ^iorLa<ilurew, Lecturers 1 /li Ini . 

' UveatockfAnlmalSeteneel . 

■ . AgrtaJujial Maohanlca • ' 

Poultry Science .■ • to 

PoodSdancoTaohnotogy ; 

... Baalatf Management, . . 

; ..Plant Physiology FWi Production. i ; ' 

Safe ry Scale* ' 

■ ' ,, ReSJf Qr - . -US81B N14.29(WI18,7»; 

: : " '*£■*!*. 

: ..jConditlona Of .Service' to'; 

^^^^^^■^aonpwroii^torilaindponakxiablBt^mM^AThjBctto ' 

contort 

**5* rfbaafcMlary. Fringe -■ 
u^ , W , V( u P toSoMdfen), . 


Translators 

Brussels or Luxembourg 

The Commission of the l:uro|H'.;iu ( Itiiniimnitn-N is organising nn 
open competition. Ivtscd on qiinlitW.ition:. ;iml tests to eniihtiutto n 
reserve ol translators ofDiinhh, Pinch, Hii K lish. I : rc iu h, ( toman ' 
anti hnlinn. 

Candid rites, male nr iemnlu, iiiiim: 

• have perfect o itnmand of one of i liese languages and a very 
extensive knowledge of two other offici.il Cnmimmiiy language* 
(the linguistic combi nations are specified in the notice of open 
competition) 

• hove a university degree in modern language*. and at least one 
yenr s post university experience as a iransl.iiornr ternunologist 

a university degree in a subject other ihau languages together 
with at least one year's professional p«ist -uni versify experience 
requiring an excellent knowledge of languages 

• be nationals of one of the Member States of the Communities 

• have been born alter 28 February PtyH. 

The obligatory application form together with the notice of open 
competition can be obtained by writing, preferably on a postcard, to: 
Information Office of the European Communities) 

20 Kensington Palace Gardens, London W8 4QQ. 

4 Cathedral Road. Cardiff CFl 9SG. 

7 Alva Street. Edinburgh EH2 4PH 
Windsor House. 9-15 Bedford Street. Belfast BT2 7EG. 
Commission of the European Co in muni tics i 

Recruitment Division. 200 rue dc la Loi. B- 1049 Brussels. 

Please quorc reference: COM /LA/IH |. 

Closing date for receipt nl completed a pplicn lions: ] I st March 19S*. 

The Commission 

of the European Communities / 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF BAHRAIN 

Ed i fcal,on ' Bahrain, 

- varloua .iavete In the 

uEhL^S a u,,S P e h0l0Sy - U "8 ula “« - Com Pwatlve 

Chemistry; Analytical Chemiauy. 

B®SP5J8S n Human 


— , 1 "t _ r"‘ i.Muuoiiun. " " . 

$SSSa£HSSE 




r 1 ". cu« 

Psychology. 
,|nQll8h: Esi/Er 
Primary and/or. Si 

Library: ubttuy 


Of Teaching EtifiNah ai 


KUWAIT 

UNIVERSITY OF KUWAIT 
Faculty of Medicine | 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
INSTRUCTORS 

Applicnlions tire invited for severe! post) V‘ 
Instruct 01, to tench English language and study 
skills courses to medical students ana parampdbl 

bw 1983 P ° StS tenu ^ e ^ rom Soptetri* 

Applicants must be native speakers of English 
holding a muster’s, degree, preferably in TEFL or 
Applied Linguistics, and with a minimum of three 
years teaching experience. Applicants with: a 
master s degree in other fields together yih ,8 
postgraduntc diploma qnd teaching experience in 
der»d or ^PP” et * Linguistics will also be cod®" 

Sa^will be in the range KD 300-360 per itionlh 
plus KD 42-53 professional allowance according (<? 
^e number of years of EFL experience, (KD lf , 
V;®* approx.) There is no income ta?un 
Kuwait. and currency is transferable Without ^ 
F fee,;furnished, air-conditioned ijccojn-. 
^^faiprovkied, and water and electricity 
pplied free of chdrge. Contracts are for one yWh 
renewable by mutud agreement. . ;.-;j j ' 

i^ft 8inc,u ^ e Approximately 10 weeks su^n« 

and otheridW 

rpu,rn y f- l , the y a™ 6 * Annual economy .cla^ 
v, ai L t ck ®i s to the ' country, of citizenship^! 

I»rmanent residence are provided for the apppi 11 ' 
nnV^ Use ? nd U P t0 thf ee dependent children 
avfliilh? 6 ag j of Jwonty, Free medical treatmedtjs; 

available under the State Health Service. . 


i • • • i ■ • •. ■ f 
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Overseas continued 


Courses 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 

Senior Lecturer 
In Economic History 


AppIlailonB are invited from suitably qualified persons for ths above 
post, vocont from 1 July 1983. 

Formal training In Eoonomlo History os well os cognate tfsalpatiBa 
sucti as Economlos will be on advantage Economlo Htetoriarw wed 
qualified In a broad range ot Reids will be conridered. 


SpKU Interest and qualifications In African Economic History and 
South African Economic History will be a recommendation but the 
successful candidate will also be expected lo leach courses in 


resped of other areas, at both undergraduate and poslgroduate level. 
Appointment will be made as soon as possible, according lo gif 

J uailRcatlons and experience, on the Balmy scale RI8 85/ x 1§§ 

38-R24 048 per annum. In addition a service bonus of nearly one Mg 
month's salaiy Is payable annually. S 

Staff benefits Include 78% remission of tuition fees for dependants at 11 
U0T, generous research leave privileges, a housing subsidy scheme S 
subject lo 8tote regulations, pension fund, medical old and group llfB 
assurance schemes. sgS 

Applloants should submit a curriculum viiae stating present salary. q| 
teaching experience, qualltlcattone, research Interests and 
publications, and the names and addresses ol three referees whom U§| 
the University may approach. S 

Further Inlormatlon may be obtained either from Miss J Lloyd, SA If? 
Unlversliles ORIcb, Chlahester House, 278 High Hoibom, London 
WCW 7HE, or from the Registrar (AttenRon: Appointments 
I Oftloe), University ot Oape Town. Private Bog, Rondebosch, MS 
m, 7700, South Africa, by whom applications (quoting ref. MS; 
noJOTM) must be received not later than 31 March £sm 

The University's poticy Is no! to dlscrimlnaie on 
the grounds of sex, race or religion. 

Further Information on the Mm? 

Implementation ol this policy JCw 
• le obWhable on 


THE NEW SOUTH WALES 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
FACULTY OF. BUSINESS STUDIES 
^®8SM^ACCOUND^ 

Principal Lecturer 
in Accounting 

The School of Aocountlng p 
persons seeking vocational skill) 
business degree with a strong 
provides graduate programs to 
are seeking to upgrade end 
oevelopment ot faouity graduate 

a e merit programa” Three 
pd - Hnandal Accounting 
and Systems .end Business Law. 




Applicants should, have a Higher Degree and an appropriate mix of 
teaching experience and . practical experience In business or 
government Evtdenoe le required of ability to give strong academic 
leadership ptobebty through performance In applied research and 
writing In an appropriate form. : i 

thelnstlh! 
and 


'. AUSTRALIA 
ROYAL MELBOURNE INSTITUTE 

• qf technology Limited ;■ ■ 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER' r 
; , - JN ACCOUNTING , ; 

DEPARTMENT Of ACCOUNTANCY studies 1 


HDERAL UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY 1 
BAUCHI, NIGERIA 

AppRcettona are Invited Irom suitably qualified persons for Ihe following 
posts In the University Engineering Training Workshops. 

Chief Technologist 
Assistant Chief Technologist 
Prlnolpal Technologist 
Senior Technologist 

Duties; 

Applicants win be expected to be able lo woric competently in two or 
more ot Uis following workshops practice areas, general machining 
(either In wood or metal), fitting, welding, fabrication and sheet metal 
work, electrical technology, carpentry and |alnery and engineering 
drawing. In addition, applicants may be required to serve as Instructors 
to trainees In lha workshops and to students. For the post of Chlsl 
Technologist and Assistant Chief Technologist, applicants will be 
expected to be capable of Installing workshops equipments like machine 
tools and welding setB In a prototype Industrial Training Unit. Appointees 
will be responsible to lha Professor of Mechanical Engineering or ths 
Director of Centre for Industrial Studies as appropriate. 

Quatlfi nations: 

A minimum of lull Technological Certificate In Workshop Practice 
together with several years of experience either In an Industrial Training 
Unit, Industry or Education. The possession of the Technician Engineer 
Certificate wOl be an advantage In ell oases and especially lor the posts 
of Chief Technologist where applicants must have had at least ten years' 
experience. 

Salaries; 

Chief Technologist -N11.384-N13.092 

Asslstent Chief Technologist -N10.922-N1 1.382 

Principal Technologist - N9.000-N1 0,800 

Senior-Technologist - N7.660- N8.400 

Note: Nl = ,8694p approximately 

Condition!: 

Appointment ia either permanent till retiring age, subject to confirmation 
after three years of service or on two-yearly contract or on secondment 
from other Institutions for a mutually agreed period. Economy class air or 
first does sea passage paid for appointee, wile and up to five dependent 
children on appointment, and at lha end ot each contract period. 
Part-fumlBhed accommodation provided by the University at rentals not 
exceeding 8V&% of basic BBlary, or rent allowance at the rale ol 20% of 
basfc salary la payable to entitled staff In lieu of partly furnished quarters. 
There Is a contract addition of 25% In reepBCt of contract appointments, 
10% payable with monthly eatery and 16% at the and of Ihe contract 

Method of Applying: 

Each application, should Indude candidate's curriculum vIisq aa follows: 
names In full, place and dale of birth, home address, present postal 
address, nationality at birth, present nationality, marital status, number 
and agea of children, secondary and post-secondary education 
. (including dates and Institutions), academic and professional 
qualifications Including distinctions with dates, statement ot experience 
Including full details of former and PfeBenf posts, other activities ovrtside 
current smptaymsrri, names and addressed of three referees and 
'proposed data or avaJTabKy for duties II appointed. . ■' 

In addition lo stating the names and addresses of Ihree rpfaree*, 
applicants Bhould request (heir referees fa) forward references on their 
behalf rfteof to the Dkeotor, Nigerian Universities Office, 160 Tottenham 
Court Road, London W1 ; to whom applications should also be forwarded 
by 31st Marsh, 1983. . . 


Librarians 



B.SC. FURNITURE PRODUCTION 

A unique degree course now available at High 
wvcombe: 4 year sandwich course with 1 year In the 
furniture industry: starting September '83 
For further information contact- 
Headof5chool 

School of Art and Design, Furniture and umber, 
Buckinghamshire College of Higher Education 
Queen Alexandra Road, High Wycombe, Bucks HP11 2JZ 
Tel: HW 22 141 


University of Essex 

M.A. IN SOCIAL 
HISTORY 

A rmi-tlme tuna year) 
ur part-tlmn (two year) 
dogren, wltli both taught 
courtot un theories ami 
mDtiioda In sorlal history, 
and an individual disserta- 
tion. offered by trio Do- 

S artmenl or Buclolofly 
nlntky with ilia Depart- 
ment of History. Thera are 
special opportunities far 
combining the approaches 
of history end sociology! 
for urban and rural his- 
tory: for women's history; 
una for using oral history. 

A Joint seminar prog- 
ramme and supervision la 
also provided for M.Phll 
and Pli.n.' degrees by re- 
search only. 

All onaulriee should be 
sent to the Depart manta I 
Asalatnnt, Deportment of 
Sociology. University^ of 
Essex. Colchester CO 4 
3SQ. H21 


General Vacancies 


North of England 
Institute for 
Christian Education 
ASSISTANT 
DIRECTOR 

This Independent, ecu- 
monies! Institute Is an- 
gaged In <11 rasourrh and 

B ruJncts In the area or 
tirlBtlan education and 
■ ill the further education 
of those with a responsi- 
bility rnr teuthltiu liio 
Christian faith. An Asnls- 
tnnl lo the Director will 
be appointed for Septem- 
ber I9B3 nl a salary up to 
£8,510- Further particu- 
lars urn available from: 
The Director. North of 
Euglund Institute for 
Christie n Education. Uni- 
versity of Durham, School 
of Education. Leozea 
Road. Durham DHI 1TA, 
tnl: lOSSSl 41034. Ap- 

plications should bo re- 
ceived by 34 March 1083. 

HIS 
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25 Management Education 
(Association of Teachers of, 
Management 28-30 


Director of the 
National Sound Archive 

(British Institute of Recorded Sound) 

£16,275-£19,725 

1 at April, 1 j!§3. IMs^ 

the recognised national archive of sound reedrd Inge, 

' Including music (both European and non-European), 

■ , literature and drama, speeches, historical Qventa and - 

^wildlife sounds and Is oris of the most bo mprehensIVe In 1 
; ^ewOrid-There ar 28 tiH-tlme staff. . ' ] - V . ' 

. . . The person appointed to ifitanevyty created jwt will be . 
expected to plfr and direct toe extension end ; 

Improvement of the Department's services, as wallas to- 
maintain existing activities and Standards- The Director ; . 

' ; will represent (he iVQhlve publicity and must be able to - : 

; liaise with senior Staff in public and private organisations-. : , 
' " ! . ; Candidates (preferably pgdd under 65 j mypt have 
. : managerial fixpprlerip) in a relevant field and a broad. . , 

, krjowiepge of the world ol recorded sound, y ; ;; 1 
, Salary aa CiJratorGrade Bwlihln.tlie quoted rai'ige ’ ;< , 

, according to quallfipalbns and experterioe. : | 

f^rfiirtherlnfo^malion and an applies ttontorm (lobe i •. 
. ' returned by fOtH Maroh. i 983) write to Civil Service • 

: C^mrNsslonMlencdr) Unk, 

•Baslngatoke. Hants RG21 1JB; or 1 ' 

• telephohe Basingstoke (0258)60561 : • ■ ' 

(answering airvlce operates outside ■ ■ prela te Pi 
. g^^ure)-Ptedsequote/9/;. . 


June 


1 0 Reviews of New 
Journals in the Humanities, 
and Social Sciences 
1 7 Computers in Higher 
Education ’ ' 




1 Education for 
Employment 


12 Feature to 
commemorate the 13th ; ! 
Commonwealth . ■ i v 

Universities Congress at 
Birmingham (14-20 Aug.) 


1 6 Reviews of New 
Journals in the Sciences 
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Does life hold any more surprises? A r*ll 

What would one read if one had /VllCr dll • 

more time? When I retire I will 7 

really read all of Kant and Hegel and 4-k p 
great classic novels that somehow UIv « 

one never got around to, like ... I . -m . ■ • 

would be ashamed to name names, |f)p | fllfTp’ 

not bavins read everything, unlike lllv 1,111 *6 

those calmly omniscient Celtic beings 
who present or appear in Kaleido- 
scope or Bookshelf. 

But perhaps it may never happen. 

When I was eleven, I was sure that 
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After all, cnrly sccikcs. Inipelessl^^^^ 


I feel odd in shorts. Odder stilt to quite unlike Blackpool south shore. ° ut perhaps it may never happen, 
look at (say my children). A bit like End the week celebrating my birth- When I was eleven. I was sure that 

a Michelin man with bare legs. Still, day. at a parly thrown for a one the future held employment and with 

it is 80° outside - and inside for that year-old, a five-year-old - and me. it the capacity to buy endless quanti- 
m at ter. A month in Jamaica to work They had the grace to decorate my ties of off-ration sweets; but when 

on a new edition of my first book; 15 cake with Roman numerals. the time came, sadly the taste had 


on a new edition of my first booki 15 
years since my first visit. 1 forget lots 
these days, including just how spec- 
tacularly beautiful mis troublea is- 
land is. I'm in the middle, on the 


the time came, sadly the taste had 
gone. 

So perhaps I will never read Trol- 
lope, finish Dickens, sample 
Anthony Burgess, meet Bernard 
Levin, tour Greece or set out as if 


tncularly beautiful this troubled is- Re-reading what f have recalled so I°P e « finish Dickens, sample 
land is. I'm in the middle, on the far, it gives little impression of work; Anthony Burgess, meet Bernard 
only thriving sugar estate - a lux- to re-assure myself, and both my Levin, tour Greece or set out as if 
uriant valley, deep in ripe sugar cane renders, let me repeat - I have work- for Bayreuth, 
and rimmed by encircling mountains, ed hard. There are 15.000 words in However, life does hold surprises. 
But lei me record two highlights of the bag. But they will be blitzed by Por one Saturday night, finding that 
Iasi week. Exchan aged words witli my co-author who manages to reduce Pinter tickets at the National weren't 


and rimmed by encircling mountains. 
But lei me record two highlights ol 
Iasi week. Exchan aged words witli 
two stars. Jimmy Young on the 
plane: greatly reassured to find he's 
no taller than me. T.T.F.N. And 
with Laurie Taylor. I’m dearly up- 
wardly mobile. 


iged words witli my co-author who manages to reduce Pinter tickets at the National weren't 
Young on ihc my light crisp prose lo something available for love, money or influ- 
rred lo find he's approaching literary anorexia. ence. I asked our secretary (it's not 

T.T.F.N. And f did not lake long to get down to lrue that some habits of business 
I'm clearly up- the routines 1 love best and which, efficiency don’t penetrate academia) 



.... morning ... - 

A good first week on estate papers lo write till noon. And always, the Oh» ft's Winter's Tale or something the Countess of Rossillion. The 
trying to disentungle tncmiscrable same quirks and foibles surface; date e ^ se ’- "All's well that ends well”, she countess’s son, Bertram, with whom 

nlinPJ C f in fhe to P left hand corner; footnotes f old me later as I put my tenpecce Helena is secretly in love, leaves 
wrlt,ei1 a! the bottom, working up- into the company telephone tin. Rossillion to serve at the French 

“Sm*™ dlc if ** e f- r J. s 5 r s wards (and therefore, if you follow] Who can ever remember which court. The King of France is gravely 

- which suit my normal routine; then harbivni-rie) 1H1 thpu hi imn Intn ilia Inlnv (men with whirh fttlo? \AnrU ill nnri W#>l**nn ■ niirnflin In I 1,0 u...i 


— ivh' t ■» i . «h "mu?* innu uicrciorc. it you inuow, 

..."T l ? orma i routine; then backwards) till they bump into the v ia J &>»> mm wh.ui uucr muen m nuu nciena journeys 10 me court 

advancing text. With n firsl draft About Nothing. Love’s Labour's to try and cure him witli one of her 

* hlf h d finished I then render my illegible Lost, Braw New World. As You Like father’s remedies. When the king re- 

_ ^,0 inlo .L rr*« P i writin a utterly indecipherable by de- Alls Well That Ends Well, The covers he offers to grant her a boon 

nll s End he n .tnmpcrit Js and correc Magic Mountain The Co, neky of - Helena asks for Warn in mn" 

familv here for tm^weeks then t,ons - Then 1 ty P e ‘ Bul of course - ? rro [i' Spnn * Aw*wtA», Measure naae and the king consents, 
friends on TheMasT thei? I housL ne^ s,nce 00 one e,se can read il * 1 have (? r Meas ^ e and ^ Gentlemen of Bertram, however, is ourlraged at 
dS^'SbS Rv?h P u C „ r - <5* TV own manuscripts - Verona. l suspect that even my cof- being commanded to marry a com- 
drld SK KE t n r though at this stale the actual writing « a S ues m English have to glance at moner. He goes through with the 
fhrrMf and L "IS is finished and I nm itching to start their notes occasionally, fm only ceremony but swears he will not 


'ij • 


z ss, wna'Z7zr&’n% 

younger n reems im prc Ss ed. fig, '! jS 

first thesis writing in l%fi. In fact 
Spend ihe week compiling statistical cvc,y * ln *le sited I have ever written 
tables and graphs; n data bank for now I?. rim learning against 

next week's writing. My family arc n,y R,, . n * c,,h, net. 
busy relaxing and enjoying- 
v selves*,So : I press, on uninterrupted 

. ' iLand.- DV "'XtnHS'i F.Vp .Kiwi*- nn hutlina i;iiiw1,a/ll Uu u 


really “Cure about Pf Merry Wives — ...o a ,. c 

of Windsor, Twelfth Niglit and The performs the impossible - to wear Ills 
Taming of the Shrew. So what an ring and conceive his child, neither 
utter shock as an old RSC fan to of which he will ever give her. He 
see, and at my age, a major immediately sets off for the wars in 
Shakespeare play for the first time I Italy with his companion Parolle5. 
And not to have a clue what was Helena follows him to Florence dls- 
gohig to happen next! auised as a pilgrim, and learning of 

The uncertainty was the deeply nis passion for a local girl. Dinna, 
marvellous thing. It is not often that substitutes herself in Bertram's bed 
the . Wonder of the stage pai) be and obtains' his ring as a pledge. The 
{Wriedatainet, prior, knowledge of boasting Parolles is caught in a trap 


moner. He goes through with the 
ceremony but swears he will not 
accept Helena as his wife until she 


> :-y 


-uauMf - - I HI IimmilVCS. as i rune 

my seventh Jamaican Xmas. We eat to and hone the chapter, u poor young 
,T?Ll nfl P pr0pria{e crooning of ‘'Jack, man comes to huve me correct his 
Pp l n8 .L at y^ 1105 ® . “ Wh i‘e uncut diamond of d letter (to my 
• Bnd olher such tro P ical senfi' co-aulhor). We befriended him when 
: : . lie was a small hoy plpying in . qur 

garden: I |>ersiimle hlfn lo leave his 
vl' Vw.uJ.:; • s.J- . . letter us It is. lie nersundes me to 


Wonder 
M a gfl 


Mnit prior, knowledge of bqaBting Parolles is cauglit in a trap 
!o wonder God wished that laid by his doubting comrades. He Is 


Eve bad not eaten the apple. Eatlri 
it ended spontaneity and delight an 
led to universities , and the Dewe 
Decimal system. 


exposed ns a coward and no gentle- 
man. Believing Helena to be dead, 


- — ' . • 1 WIVJIM IV vv u\.uu 

lewey Bertram, triumphant in the war, rc 
turns to Rossillion where ho is con 




• ' ' . . , • • _ fetter as Iris He 7, «=noois xms mm in the theatre. 

vXnjas • td New . Yepr., Wrote up , the ■ give him my wulch. ^huve: given two ^ wouid D “™ 1 13 « summary, irom the 

mnlerial culled in' the Iasi two weeks, ' shins and running, shpes (fn which ZSh aS^JS 1 8 dratna “£ d i ? SC 8 programme - a helpful one, 

::makMjdeprewlng . reading: -..qf. course rimve miver uctuiilly run ) S ^ P 5iH C »»^ r ' pS ?u h ?PJ iW, L 8 - or oncc ».w^H 18 assumed both that 

t Faced how With Iwp jobs I disliffp ' to his friend. MV nulid's riromised^n 27 on ® c ^ d,l ! t know that the ghost 
editing down and typing un. On-New; ■ tlic niiiUl. My wjir.ldly gdoS nredls ' 0t In 5 P ,r ? 1 

•. r X ea J 8 lEve.F dispatch my family on appearing fust. IT von see whuMooks damned hell -After all, it [s 
- e London plane; and Head back Iikq u distressed academic at Henih 2°^ d Sf p that °ne 

a,de : Thought I i^w-clnil' ^nf«singand knows 

Ihe wo r^i L dancer fn, ihe Ci»rib- ruincout: kimUy nut mc 'on lhc York I s a ao ^ e tyrannicide 

bean until, f was assiiuUctl.hy another, train;' • * ■ 7 P T n ‘ a ° York ^ not a ; crazy, jealous Would-be 

Englishman even more graceless )md 1 : f. raurder. How sad that we know that 

uncoordinated; than :niysclf. ;■ ^ NivJ ,r . . Janies Walvin !5 e P ay ,^? " c 8tcji the conscience of 

Yrar comes ;irt ; on n flawM nlriii • ‘—ll ** yHI the king’ .1 would love to have been 

. w e g° for; a le^-thadsober mTd^ The author h feadcr Hi history til the ' th u®,° D th 5 flrs f afternoon, 
night; swim - A wonderful'sensatian .-- 'Unhrrtity. vJ York ' ■ • . Helpna* the ophftned daughter of a 

... !. . poor phys ldan, bos been adopted by. 

dipig^r of 


n. * 0,1 • . . • : — - ~ •'Vaaiuiuii "UVIt I 1 U 13 Ullll- 

2° f« ,y J n b y Helena, who is pregnant 

the schools kills him in the theatre, and wearing his ring. 

Hamlet would That is a good summary, from the 

WOrk bettor as B drnlTtn and not nMrl RSr't nmnrnmma - n 


■"S d “ p ^?® ft for once, fSf it is assumed both that 

only one dldn t know that the ghost- few people .know what the plot is 
was a good ghost and not f'a spirit about fiikc an opera programme) 

- h a 5' *“ I 5 and tha f ft ^ Slav. In one 

hp!« rL d Su P ^ to - tho . play * hat one sen se» It is not o difffcuU play If 
ihu Confess J, ag tad k ??0W8 presented, as Trevor Nunn did, ns a 

Inn is a *? ob,c tyrannicide fairy story, a strange and rich, 

™?rd2? t H^S\i2 lous , Wo,lld : bc g?lF .W» which cannot bo rc- 
thfl nf/v’ w ® kn , ow that fo naturalistic terms or given 

thP E L C8 M b . the “ n u 8cien ^ Of plausible psychologies for tho leading 
the king’ .1 would love to have been characters. . • B 

'hhZ ; 4U Inlt,a,,y L shuddered when I saw 

We pphaned daughter of a the costumqk were Empire as they 
poor phygidan, ba8 been adopted by. had been four years ago for Lear, 




could be the end of tirem^,^Harti^larlv ‘ a * ow ' d ™ the periodic renewal of 

deade^c:te7ure--as'.WU- know It, In: • of •' an entire fatui: 

1““ ''timfr., v ; wd rn?re S’ £• 15° ,de ^ fa lhat a barter of ahy 


brilliant symbols m autocraev K 
cnrly sconces, hopelessly speciBcS . 
cumbrances in the anmjoj • 
metaphysical scenes that step ooTS I- 
time and space (was I the onh » ^ 
sou who couldn't take seriouslv r 
den's Lear on the heath in coq£ ; 
turns and poor Cordelia returninit- 
n knuki uniform with bandollersTl • 
Bui this time it worked, or ratfat 
it rcully didn't matter so lone * T 
costumes conveyed the high! stvle d 
a court and a Ruritanian or HlyrfJ 
Never-Never Land. The olS:' 
characters all radiated benevolent* ! - 
Isn't it the only Shakespeare pin h 
winch this is so? Whereas the ? 
gcr generation, headed by Bedrw - 
are all brash, not fully formed b3 = 
threatening (in the eyes of both Ac l 
king, the countess and their clone - 
compnnlons) to hecome airani ! 
cureless of human values. The yoiia 1 
nrc courtiers, nowhere near, as wl (■ 
corruption nnd wickedness (as in Ac ; 
old ballad, once again of ^The OU L 
Courtier and the New”), but men on i. 
the make none the less. ... "• 
Bertram's companion, Parolles k L‘ 
the only wicked young character -i f 
Falstafr turned sour even before the f 
big belly grows. Only the older-ftB- 
eration radiate, If apprehensive!;, [■ 
benevolence and magnaminlty. • . p 
The play is difficult, however, a ! 
the plot suggests, in the character of '■ 
Helena. Harriet Walter plays her 
beautifully and convincingly u i 
fairy princess, a Cinderella with i - 
man’s will, but not strident; Mot 
true love, benevolence like the ■ 
elders, and constancy of purpose: i ' 
triumphant assertion that woman cm ;; 
shape events as much ns man. He : 
substitution of herself in Bertram) 
bed is made apt lo the play and ] 
mythic rather than true to life, so no 
coarseness or shock, only gentle, ’ 
clever, table-turning persistence.-’ . . • 
Yet it could all be played vuy *. 
differently: a person ot Iron wil. • 
more often associated in the Bara 
and elsewhere with a rogue mile < 
libido, someone who huhls down her 
man and gains revenge, a comic b . 
verier of ^normal" male values. who- 
suddently ceases to be funny, aJW 
of successful Ingo. Man be«x»' ' 
woman, tho revenger's blagk^*" - 
edy, the shrew’s tamer lanwf/-Attfl *. 
all and at the end, thelkjng'iJJ: 
couplet, following Bcrtram'i «|k» - 
ance and declaration of lovo.kF- 
All yet seems well, and If it fl»» 

'• owky ■ 

The bitter past, more welcofl» » , 

11 Seems woll," my lordsjfliid ?1. ; 
end so sweet." my Indies, There i»* ( 
much ground for expecting fiouw 1 
ahead botwcon tho sexos w IW® ’■ 
great roconciHntion scciie wJlll MJJ: 
evor. Is it "they all lived happily®)™ ; 
uftor" or a moro Brecht-ltke 1*^ h 


wjl works, against humanists. parti-; ISrlvTf^ln 

Jafe.,!' 

hOt.e 
books 

tife Vqumb^ir ithe p 
/ W •: .*nost-.| university 

- 

"W 

Ijifi 

r noi 

... v jAh 

ve jfpi ■ 


Utur-alr 


fa de P ar tm©nt of : 4Q 


let. without^ 


pab: : Whepj t 
IvWtfk.'fb^ 
mbcrs.in Qu 

Inpi 

t.cdtieg 


ir&s uo ion) 

‘PM 


fad^holdb 

V'.Withu 

Jpftty i' of - , 

faculty 


egtsP;:ii 

seXVjng 

«s.; n Unde/8t 

«fq a;sy 


Liil 2 


ege or , uni 


(V°co« grinds ^ 'to: a , 


ity 

% 

it will; beeh L u 


ie i.retirepiei 
or Stidn a f 


HHUi VI U IIIUIU UIWI-W. . ' J . 

ending lo our story, but in «■. 
life . . .?" Either is possible, TJJ- 
makes n good plhy. evc b * U?r 
play. Especially if oiie 
without preconceptions 
thoughiful and a little i 

well as delighted, then rwdjngj* 1 
toxt (Insteacf of .tne Sunday psp®l 
afterwards and not before,, •/; 

ample. Georgetown Unlveri^tyi*^} 
tral faculty (excluding the ftwJd®*^, 
law, dentfetry and meffine) bwj? 
members. 'Under . the present iw.i 
, for retirement betweeii J983 w y"' 

• year 2000 Georgetown wilFMv®. ». 
retired faculty members to »PfS-w] 
"die retirement age is extended 
our , replacements [between. 
the ena o( the century drop 
the ' retirement date mdves; W ^ ' 
Georgetown ' will have djin^j !/£,'. 
next 17 years only eight famiiiy 


next 17 years only eight fatjujiy 

tenure ends, It is legalistic IjO WjWi; 
academic tenure, is a one-way 
tract. Tenured faculty roembert r,-- 
rity.-iwjjrjr 

is fl# 


!rica? will, have to wor 
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Turkish 

dismissals 

Sir, - You report ( THES . February 
18) that 200 Turkish university 
teachers have been dismissed during 
the present academic year. It is clear 
that a political purge is under way, 
and that the Turkish military author- 
ities are systematically eliminating 
university autonomy and academic 
freedom. Many more Turkish 
academics are being' intimidated into 
resigning their posts (under threat of 
dismissal and loss of pension). And 
others, like the economist Dr Yalcin 
Kucuk, have been imprisoned by the 
martial law authorities. 

An attempt is now being made to 
enlist the support of British universi- 
ties for this policy of repression. At 
the invitation of the British Council 
in London, two representatives of 
the authoritarian Turkish university 
system are currently making a tour 
of British universities and research 
institutes. They are the directors of 
the institutes of physical and social 
sciences at Middle East Technical 
University, Ankara: Dr Kemal 

Guruz and Dr Yahya Tezel. 

Dr Guruz and Dr Tezel have 
emerged as key figures in the policy 
of imposing military controls on the 
Turkish universities. They represent 
(in the words of a British Council 
document) the "firm policy line dic- 
tated by the Turkish higher educa- 
' tion council". The higher education 
council Is directly responsible for the 
policy of dismissing university 
teachers who do not support the 
military regime - 

It is surprising that the British 
Council appears to be supporting 
these repressive policies by inviting 
Dr Guruz and Dr Tezel to Britain. 
But the’ aim- of their visit is even 
more sinister. ItlTTiiutbe words of 
the British Council) no identify indi- 
viduals (in Britain) who wouTtH**- 
prepared to lecture for short periods 
r -it Middle feast Technical Univers- 
ity". In short: to recruit blackleg 
labour to replace Turkish university 
—teachers who have been summarily/ 
dlsmEsedr-- 

Under normal circumstances, one. 
would welcome cooperation between 
British and Turkish universities (I 
myself have been a visiting lecturer 
in Ankara). But the circumstances 
art not normal. What is happening in 
Turkey bears a sinister resemblance 
to the Gleichschaltune of German 
universities in the 1930s. 

May . I urge members of British 
universities to express their opposi- 
tion to these policies by writing to 
the British . Council, 10 Spring Gar- 
dens, London SW1, and to the Tur- 
: jura Ambassador, . '43- Beigriive 
Square, London SW-1. : 

Yours sincerely,'. •• • • 

g.P.TIMMS, •• 

Gonville and Caius College, . 

1 Cambridge. •' 

Legal trailing / 

■ Sir, Mr Robert. Elliot (THES, 
February 11) has some harsh words 
! which appear, to be aimed \ 'at the 
bodies responsible for the vocational 
! trapping of entrants fe. the two bran- 
ches of the lega) profession In Eng- 
I and and Wales when' he refers to 
a]w graduates fip$)injk •theiiisblvai v 
I squeezed out bf tr#iiig pUp^"v' 

! He gobs pn to refer to what he sees 
t 1 as “a chaotic system of legal educa- 
[ Mqn.and- training”. . 

In' September 1982 3,304 students 
i - started,! oh courses' lit preparation for 
i the Bnpi examination at the College 
j- TAW ihr at "one - of- the seven, 
polytechnics approved 'for./ the pur- 
[ • Pose, ferlpt to that In 1982 2,613 l ? w 
j graduates [had applied for anti been 
i gradted .-dertifiqates that they had. 
! obtained qualifyihg law degties and 
! thereby'; 'completed ' 
raJmbg.Nt 
•a common 
In 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

The state of English, as she is taught 


Union View 


Sir, - So there is "a crisis of English" the south of England would do a 
(THES, February 1 1). There are uni- spell on a production line in Coven- 


versily students of English who have try, with a community project in 
not read The Waste Land, the Ode to non-European Bradford, or in a sup- 
Autunm and Dombey and Son elementary benefits office in the 
(David Holbrook), others by whom Welsh valleys or Strathclyde. Lnsses 
“sentences of any complexity are and lads from Teesside would find 
supply perceived as unreadable" themselves jobs in the bars of the 
(Colin McCabe). Eminent teachers Imperial Hotel in Torquay, 
of English are impelled lo theorize The recruitment of graduates from 
abstrusely about tne nature of their such schools to (for example) the 
enterprise. May not the underlying Civil Service, industry, the media 
reason for all this be that literary and the teaching profession would, I 
studies in our universities cannot persuade myself, have salutary cf- 
really carry the weight they are ex- feels. But 1 know very well where 
pected to bear? Utopia is. 

Myself a former and disillusioned Yours faithfully, 
teacher of literature (not English), l L. C. SYKES, 
came many years ago to a conclusion 3 Southmeads Close, 
that is by no means novel and is, i Oadby, Leicester, 
rather think, shared by many people 

who are not for that reason to be Sir, - Maureen Bell’s claim ( THES 
dismissed as illiterates or Philistines: letters. February 18) that the restruc- 
namely, that the proper place of luring of English studies in higher 
literature is marginal, not central, education advocated by such as 
and that there is no justification for Catherine Belscy will result in a 
providing for large numbers of stu- liberated and democratic discipline is 
dents three-year courses in which the the reverse of the truth. 


study of literature predominates. 

And, in the irresponsibility of my varying emphases, by Betsey nnd by 
retirement, 1 amuse myself by im- a number of contributors - widdow- 
agining schools of English (and, son, Hawkes, McCabe - to your 


changes 

emphases, 


agining schools of English (and, son, Hawkes, McCabe - to your 
mutants mutandis, of French, of Ger- symposium on “the crisis of English" 
man . . .) very different from those {THES, February 11) will have, are 
we have known for so long. Their already having, tne effect of denying 


object would be the study of Eng- both male and female students - 
land and the English. So the geog- especially working-class, state-edu- 
raphy of the country, its history, its cated students - access to the iradi- 
institutions, and its legal, political, tional resources of English literary 
economic and social structures would culture: resources which include not 
all have an important place in the only traditional texts (there is, of 
syllabus. Literature and the arts course, no rigid concern but some 
would figure there also, for the whet- authors are better than others) but 
ting of appetites and with no ex- also traditional ways of reading and 
aminations. But a compulsory and experiencing literature. If Belsey, for 
integral part of the course would be instance, had her way - and make no 
extensive direct experience, acquired mistake, she, and those like her, ore 


Hawkes and Widdowson, students 
will be covertly coerced into reading 
Derrida, Barthes. Foucault, Lacan - 
or more probably, prompted by (heir 
reading lists, the vulgarizations of (he 
ideas of these thinkers in, for exam- 
ple, some of the books in the "New 
Accents" series - edited by Hawkes, 
with contributions from Belscy and 
Widdowson. Literature will thus be- 
come even more of an elite preroga- 
tive than it is now, and may well ; 
only survive outside the higher i 
education system. The "humility" 
that Maureen Bell praises is, in high- 
er education at least, an arrogant 
contempt for the capacity of students : 
to grasp traditional texts and con- 
texts - a contempt strikingly evident 
in McCabe’s contribution, worthy in 
parts of a Black Paper author, . to 
your symposium. 

Let me assent, however, to one 
comment that Widdowson makes in 
the symposium: the current debate in 
English studies is not primarily about r 
"the value of critical theory in litera- 
ture teqehing”. It i-s, in fact, nbout 
the survival of English os a serious 
force in higher education. It is asto- 
nishing but undeniable that there are 
now 'lecturers in English" who' are 
using the power granted them by the 
educational system which they affect 
to despise to destroy English as a 
discipline nnd to promote political 
views that would, as they well know, 
win little support in the wider com- 
munity for which, according lo Mau- 
reen Bell, they “enre". Apathy, reac- 


during vacations, of the land. and the getting their way, in too many places 
oeople. No student would graduate - students will not be allowed (the 
wth vi n g travelled north, prohibition will be subtle) lo read 
south, east3!tiHvosi..in search not of the texts of, say, Leavis’s "great 
beauty spots and stately homes but tradition" except to deconstruct 
of everyday realities. And not simply ~Tfiem. -But. they won't get much time 
as remote spectators. Young ladies even for dipt: wUere.theory invades 
;apd gentlemen delicately nurtured in practice— in-^the . ways favoured by 


their way, in too 


win little support in tne wider com- 
munity for which, according lo Mau- 
reen Bell, they “enre". Apathy, reac- 
tionary boorishncss, liberal com- 

E lacency, and intellectual laziness 
ave allowed matters to reach this 
stage. It is time for those who sense 
the urgency of the situation - 
whether they are teachers, students, 
or members of the wider community 
- to start organizing more effective 
resistance to whnt is, despite its 
libertarian rhetoric, a bid for hege- 
mony. 

Yours faithfully, 

NICHOLAS TREDELL, 

7 Donegal Court, Pembury Road, 
Langney, : Eastbourne. ..... ' . ! . 


A suitable 
case for 
chauvinism 

Your average person in the 
street, if asked what the Nationnl 
Union of Students does, may 
well refer to our campaigning 
activities, quite possibly in a less 
than supportive way. We are 
sometimes accused of being un- 
grateful, wasting taxpayers’ 
money, continuully demonstrat- 
ing our discontent with govern- 
ment policies, and so on. If such 
critics could see how national un- 
ions of students operate in many 
East European countries, they 
might begin to see these as posi- 
tive aspects of NIISUK. 

After attending a recent meet- 
ing of European National Stu- 
dents' Unions, I have become a 
NUSUK chauvinist. We are n 
student-led, democratic, truly in- 
dependent organization. Our 
equivalents in East Europe are 
led by the same people, year 
after year, nearly always trainee 
diplomats, well versed in extoll- 
ing the virtues of their own sys- 
tems of government, most of 
whom have not been students for 
many years, and would not know 
a student problem even if they 
were allowed to identify one in 
such an international forum. 

International meetings of stu- 
dent leaders are dominated by 
the determination of the Eastern 



Police college • 

Sir, - Peter Dawson’s letter (THES, 
February 11) raises fundamental- 
issues for teachers and for trade 1 un- 
ionists. There is always b ‘demarca- 
tion" problem between, on . the one 
hand, academic matters anti trade 
union matters, and. on the other, 
academic considerations and moral/ 
sodal/political considerations. The 
issues raised by Peter. Dawson’s let- 
ter relate to both. 

First i surely John Fernandes was , 
right to draw public attention to 
what were, by any standards, utterly 
racist sentiments expressed in the 
essays by some of the Hendon Police 
College cadets. Ndt an easy ;decision 
for anyone, aiid it takes moral cour- 
age to. make the decision rather, than 
to let it pass. ’ Unlike most student 
essays, these were part of a . pro- 
gramme designed to .equip policemen 
and wohteit with the insights re- 
quired to ^ them for pubDc duty. 
Whatever our personal reservations . 
about the police in general, there can 
.be, little doubt that. this, js an issuq Of; 
enormous public Following , 

Scatiftaa it is tsufely . intolerabl# Jot, 
these Issues’ not to be brought into 
the open. The consequences of not 
doing so are to reinforce racism in 
the next generation of. police officers. 
The riots (or uprisings?) qf Bnxtbn ., 
and Tpkteth cannot be divorced from 
the responsibilities pf academics and . 
the formation of attitudes and 'Ways [. 
of seeing and thinking. Implicitly, 
Peter Dawson’s letter , would suggest 
that sleeping dogs Should be left Ip , 
He. '..v v, ;■ 

, Second, , whnt wdrtb can be placed 
" “ ” fine record op paper . 


I Aberdeen's delay 


spond very positively to us when, as 
members of the Friends of Blair 
Peach Committee iye sought official 
backing for the campaign to . bring 
out Into the open the racist senti- 
ments and violence among a section 
of the Metropolitan Police. . Those 
same malignant sentiments have 
■ again been exposed in. this case, and 
it is therefore a greater pity that 
Natfhe equivocates so much qri the 
issue. Anything short of the. rein- 
statement of John Fernandes is 
equivocation, and a disservice . to a 
multiracial society. 

Third, trade uhions obviously have 
to protect job security, and for this 
reason alone It is proper that Natihe 
should be cautious about the Brent 
education authority’s proposals re- 
garding the other staff at Hendon 
Police College. But it Is equally dear 
that Brent bas been prepared- to 
make a stand on what seems to be 
the main issue, namely, whether an 
anti-racist course f not' merely "multi- 
cultural?) should ; be part of the cur- : 
Ffouhim : ahd whether, academic, eni- 
ployees ' of ferant should:. haw the 
. toBeddm t6 .#(! sdbh’Jmi^^lidut s 
obstruction, or are the police - an 
academic law unto themselves? This, 
is such a rt important questloq that 
Natihe Could find itself accommodat- 
ing a. practice which runs .entirely 
Counter, to Jfie philosophy, of ' the 
.union:.--'' j;-. ... . ."v 

As ' Natfhe mCmheriS : are We noil 
just - trade, unionists,, or. academics 
wearing another hat; There Is a So- 
cial responsibility; Invblyed, arid cer- 
talnly , Natfhe m« 
awara.ofit.Al 
Seems to be dove; 
at.all. Pdterpaw* 


Sir, - John Hargreave's. contribution 
to Dan’s Diary (February I}) cer- 
tainly . adds a hew element of 
academic "aggro” . to that usually 
rather staid column. Might one. add, 
regarding the meeting of Aberdeen 
University history department,, so 
surprjsingly held up to public atlen- , 
tion; that, quite contrary to whnt 
Professor Hargreaves (yvhp was npt 
there) advances, . the vote to delay 
for some montiis n final decision on 
the introduction of a new course was 
not a result of conservatism or timid- 
ity, brought about by a panic-strick- 
en reaction to "the cuts*. Rather it 
emerged from' an interesting discus- 
sion, m which our students were in- 
volved, as to the best means of ex- 
amining this course,. A subsequent 
meeting has abolished one finals pap-: 
.er.iri favour .pf.j dissertation and, in a 
fortnight’s tipie, we are lb discuSs 
abolishing op transforming another 
paper,..; ' |/ : ■ ; ; ’ ,1. 

. Tl|ls would, , no : ribubtj ; be ,df 1 pn|y ; 
.pnrdchial . cohcfcril. - , it>p( for 

moval of the "state of redundancy" , 

. discussions in the history' department 
• at least .have begun ortce more to 


: centre on intellectual ! issues, debated 
according to academic criteria. This 
Is a. step forward. However, after thp , 
.'trauma pf last year, while the "battle 1 
. for, jobs" hhf been temporarily won 
'(thanks. In np small bieesure.’.to the 
self-saqrlficc of 1 colleagues), tlirire' re- 
mains' a bat tie, for value's- 'of; 1 eVeft 
grenter; moment., Softie;: of uj> feel i 
that , ; under- .the new regime,, . ; only | 
research, which is lucrative or/whlcry 
catches the atteptloii of; !thp media 
'will be encouraged, to fhe.dettiinbof 
:Cf . no doubt ! old-fashioned scho- j 


lo tackle - a matter ,o 


■.other pniversj (ties in a similar sjttih-, i 
tion,. nqd deserves : a ; const fuel iye 
father than ^ -jdcprcisingly. negative 
1 *espoi!j^. : ;.i y 

; Ydure faithfui ty , 1 ’■ 1 ..• ■ :• 

WILLIAM SCOTT, 1 V I 

Senlor lecturcif .itt hlstory; University 
of Aberdeen^. ■ - 


Bloc delegations to produce con- 
sensus documents. Thq problem 
is that they criticize Western sys- 
tems, as indeed do we, but they 
refuse to allow; (let . alone intro- 
duce themselves) any such critic- 
isnj of their Own governments. 
NUSUK has always fhsjstpd that .' 
such meetings should be valuable!. 
opportunities . for, a : • frank ex- ; 
change of opiftions oq general 
Student problems, and not nn ex- 
ercise in diplomatic skills. . 

I simply do not believe that 
there are no social problems for 
students in East Europe, not do I - 
particularly want to sign docu- . 
merits On- peace and disarmament 
that seek to. place { the entire ' 
biame for the arms race on. the 
Western powers. 

NUSUK has failed to get the 
format for’ such international 
-gatherings significantly changed, 
and has therefore withdrawn its 
proposed candidacy to -host the . 
,peXr European jpeefing in Britain v, 
arid will to looking , a (; whole . 
question of its’ * - future ' ‘par- . • 
ucipation in such events. We 
would wish to maintain ; bilateral 
jinks with most national unions 
of: students, but - multinational 
gatherings are . currently little . 
more than junior . (or not so 
jutiior!) United. Nations meet-.:.'' 
ings, of little . relevance to stu- 
dents as. students. .. • .. !■ 

. NUSUK is iri ; fact: the only ! 
national union of studdnts iii chc 
world which ; includes all; post- : . 
school sectors, of educa jjon . and 
mdmbers . of' every. . conceivably v 
political group; our sjfiiqtur^ are .- 
' democratic and we arp indepen- • . 
dent of the ' Government. There 
are. certainly -areas of crlticismi 
, bu( there -are far greater areqs of. 
praise tben< evert If as nn NU5 
.toti-rime i officer; 1 realized; J 

'ii V -• •; l ; ‘ -i ' 

1 , Sarah V^sde 

Thi autlwy Is vice pfesldmt ( welfare) 
of the National Union of Students. " 
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